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Lancaster  cocntt>s  claims. 

I  The  fact  incidentally  mentioned  in  our 
recent  editorial  on  the  Gubernatorial  ques¬ 
tion,  that  Lancaster  county,  although  the 
third  strongest  Republican  district  in  the 
State,  never  had  a  candidate  on  a  State 
ticket  since  the  organization  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,.  has  not  only  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  attention,  but  has  been  received 
m  certain  quarters  with  some  incredulity. 
That  there  may  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  those  interested  in  candidates  from  other 
localities  who  have  had  their  full  share 
and  are  still  asking  for  more,  we  have  pre¬ 
pared  the  following  statement  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  nominees  for  State  offices  since 
i860,  with  the  growth  of  Republican  Presi¬ 
dential  majorities  during  the  same  period  : 

1860— For  Governor,  Andrew  G.  Curtin 
Centre  county.  ’ 

1862—  For  Auditor  General,  Thomas  E. 

Cochran,  York  county  ;  Surveyor  General, 
Henry  Souther,  Erie  county.  9 

1863—  For  Governor,  Andrew  G.  Curtin 
Centre  county;  Supreme  Judge,  Daniel 
Agnew,  Beaver  county. 

1865— For  Auditor  General,  John  F 
Hartranft,  Montgomery;  Surveyor  Gen- 
ML Campbell,  Cambria. 

c„STiSd.aovor“or'  ,oh"  w- 

Judge’  W. 

7T.1£88~£0iLr Auditor  General,  John  F. 
Hartranft,  Montgomery  county  ;  Surveyor 

GeiSfioal’i?aCOn  M-  Ganapbell,  Cambria/ 
ibb.J-tor  Governor,  John  W  Gearv 
Cumberland  county ;  Supreme’  Judge’ 

1  invT  Allegheny.  “ 

1871—  For  Auditor  General,  David  Stan 
ton  Beaver  county;  Surveyor  General 
R°S  BA  Beatb>  Schuylkill  county.  ’ 

1872—  For  Governor,  John  F.  Hartranft 
Montgomery  county;  Auditor  General 
Harrison  Allen,  Warren  ;  Supreme  Judge’ 
Ulys7sf  f  erCUor’  Bradf°rd  county.  g  ’ 

Itm-1  j  i!,or  State  Treasurer,  Robert  W 

GaGm-dr,AllTgffeiiy  ’  Supreme  Judge,  Isaac 
G.  Gordon,  Jefferson  county. 

Lisutenant  Governor,  A.  G 

I  /iT  u  ’  ?otter  county  ;  Auditor  Geu- 

| Secretary 'of  "intenia^A^irs^Roberr^B  ’ 

7876— For  Governor,  John  F  Hartranff 

ssawr- 

T  Il78-For  Governor,  Henry  M.  Hovt 
IChas  W  CStonI  ;wLieUt6Dant  Governor,’ 

*/"ge- Ja,Ms  ^ 
ler.  C  Sa“"‘  E»*^ 


1880  For  Auditor  Genera!,  John  A 

IW°Db  B  aUTvrCOdnty  ;  Supreme  Judge 
H^ooT_/p®n>  Northampton  county.  S  ’ 
n  -i^  Jor  State  Treasurer,  Silas  M 
Bai>ey,  Fayette  county.  L 

1882— For  Governor,  James  A.  Beaver 
entre  county  ;  Lieutenant  Governor,  Win’ 
T.  Davies,  Bradford  county  •  Secret*/  7T 
(Internal  Affairs,  John  E?6ree?‘S/ 
county ,  Supreme  Judge,  Wm  Heni 
Rawlo,  Philadelphia.  Ben? 

Ni1les3"T/oiAudifc°r  Geoera1,  Jerome  B. 
^iles,  lioga  county;  State  Treasurer 

i  no?m /1VeJ?y’  Aj^egheny  county.  ’ 

Beaver  county  Treasurer>  M-  S.  Quay, 

1886— For  Governor,  James  A.  Beaver 

Centre  county  ;  Lieutenant  Governor,  Wm’ 

GM  A’ wuadf°r/  C0UDfcy;  Auditor 
general,  A.  Wilson  Norris,  Philadelphia  • 

Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  Thos  V 

‘S1QQoart’/Iont'’0mery  county;  ’  ’  ’ 

Ho  rtf  ‘  Mm,/ate  Treasurer,  William  B. 
mrt,  Montgomery  county;  Sunreme 

1888  F/ryAWrtW^iam3’  ^ioga  coun“! 
CamanT  p/A’  t0r  Genera1,  Thomas  Mc- 
James  T  Supreme  Judge, 

isso  1^M  tolell)  Ti°&a  county. 

1889-For  State  Treasurer,  Henry  K 
B  oyer,  Philadelphia.  y  il. 

.  -  :  ■  -  a. 
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OUK  GROWTH  IN  REPUBLICANISM. 
During  the  same  period  Lancaster  county 

If  “  thaQ  do^d  irer  majorities,  as 

the  fo  lowing  tabulated  statement  of  our 

r»S  -nCan  Presidential-  majorities  since 
I00O  will  show  : 


^O-Lincom .  5.000 

mfi~£Incolu . 6,0«) 

/^I'-Grant . 6>o 

1 187-— G-iant . 8,571 


1876— Haves .  7  7*37 

1880-Gariiela  ;;  1 701 

I8e4— Blaine . .  9902 

18S8— Harrison  . . .  .11  '451  , 


Lancaster  county  has  now  a  candidate 
or  nomination  on  the  State  ticket  in  the 

person  of  Edwin  K  Martin,  ESq„  of  this 

t  H,i3  nomination  for  the  office  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  wil!  be  pressed  by  his  I 

from  this  aSfth°re  18  n°  °ther  caQdffiate  I 
om  this  county,  we  think  the  showing 

f  we  have  made  of  the  claims  of  the  county 
ght  to  have  great  weight  with  the  Re¬ 
publicans  of  the  State.  We  do  not  of 
course  contend  that  locality  or  even ’  big 
Republican  majorities  constitute  a  claim  to 
a  place  on  the  State  ticket,  unless  that 

«i l:z,3s7p,re°M  w,th 

Th*f  fMadwbted  fitn0ss  of  the  oaudidate. 

Mr.^  Martin  possesses  all  the  civil 
.u  allocations  for  the  intelligent  and  faith- 
Ufu  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office  Wi> 

!‘0fc  be  questioned  even  by  his  oppouen 


■  '  uis  recoETIjs  a  soldier  is  equalled  by 
.ow  men  of  his  years.  He  left  college  when 
only  sixteen  years  of  age  to  answer  his 
country’s  call,  enlisting  in  the  veteran 
Seventy-Ninth  Pennsylvania,  a  regiment 
which  saw  as  much  hard  service  as  any 
one  that  went  to  the  field.  He  was  a  vete¬ 
ran  at  nineteen,  having  re-enlisted  with 
his  regiment  at  Chattanooga  before 
their  three  years  had  expired,  and 
was  with  Thomas  and  Sherman,  participa¬ 
ting  in  the  campaign  which  terminated  in 
Vue  grand  march  to  the  sea.  After  serving 
nearly  four  years  he  returned  to  college 
and  finished  his  education.  After  devoting 
some  years  to  the  lumbering  business, 
roughing  it  among  the  pines  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  he  settled  down  to  the  practice  of  the 
law,  in  which  he  is  still  engaged. 

When  Lancaster  county  presents  a  civ¬ 
ilian  and  soldier  with  such  an  unexception¬ 
able  record,  to  supplement  her  claims  as 
the  neglected  wheel-horse  of  the  party,  we 
think  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  of  the 
issue  among  the  Republicans  of  the  State. 
The  political  leaders  who  manage  the 
party’s  campaigns  never  hesitate  to  appeal 
:  to  “  the  Old  Guard  ”  to  roll  up  her  big 
majorities  when  they  get  frightened  at  the 
outlook,  and  she  has  never  failed  to  respond 
right  royally,  though  th6y  have  heretofore 
ignored  her  claims  in  the  distribution  of 
the  honors.  We  therefore  appeal  to  the 
Republicans  of  the  State,  independent  of 
factions  or  bosses,  to  recognize  the  long 
neglected  claims  of  the  third  Republican 
stronghold  of  the  State,  and  at  the  same 
time  place  in  nomination  one  of  her  young  ! 
men  who  will  do  no  discredit  to  the  trust 
,  bus  reposed  in  him. 


I  AN  EARLY  LANCASTER  NEWSPAPER. 

;  Some  Things  Found  in  a  Local  Paper  Pub¬ 
lished  Three-quarters  of  a  Century  Ago. 

A  friend  in  Harrisburg  has  sent  us  a 
1  copy  of  2' he  Free  Preen,  one  of  the  netvs- 
|  papers  published  in  this  city  during  the 
j  early  part  of  the  century.  The  number 
before  us  was  issued  on  December  10, 
1819.  The  publisher  was  Samuel  C. 
Stambaugh,  who  in  his  day  was  a  noted 
Democratic  politician,  became  an  Indian 
agent  and  lived  on  the  Lititz  turnpike, 
immediately  outside  the  city  limits. 

The  Free  Preen  was  a  four-paged  folio 
of  four  Columns  to  the  page,  each  column 
being  fifteen  inches  long.  The  office  was 
located  on  East  King  street,  opposite  the 
I  h  armors?  Hank  ;  the,  subscription  price 
I  M  as  8--  per  annum  when  ]miu  In  advance. 

!  1  he  paper  is  taken  up  very  largely. 

,'itli  the  message  of  President  Monroe, 
.id  that  of  Governor  William  Findlay  of 
this  State,  ten  of  the  sixteen  columns  be¬ 
ing  thus  occupied.  The  editor  apologises 
lor  allowing  these  documents  to  crowd 
>ut  all  the  local  and  other  news.  The 


first  page  is-ent 
tisements.  Oft 
known  to  t  he 
readers,  that  i  of 
well-known  sadler 


:en  up  with  adver- 
all,  hiit  one  name  is 
'  generation  of 
mallei  Shadier,  the 
who  then,  as  for  half 


a  century  afterwards,  occupied  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  Centre  Square  and  East 
King  street. 

In  tho.e  days  John  Mathiot  was  Sheriff 
and  he  advertises  half  a  dozen  properties 
of  unfortunate  debtors  for  sale,  showing 
that  even  -  in  those  days  that  official  had 
j  plenty  of  work  to  do.  Mr.  Hepburn  also 
i  advertises  stone  coal  of  a  superior  quality 
I  for  sale  "at  the  reduced  price  of  eight 
i  dollars  per  ton.” 

The  military  spirit  seems  to  have  had 
a  stronger  hold  on  the  people  of  the 
|  county  then  than  now.  The  Independent 
Blues  of  Strasburg  were  ordered  to  pa- 
;  rade  in  full  uniform  on  the  following  1st 
of  January,  as  were  also  the  Lancaster 
County  Light  Dragoons  in  the  village  of 
Iteamstown.  The  field  officers  aud  pay-  i 
master  of  the  Thirty-first  Regiment  of  | 
Pennsylvania  Militia  were  also  directed  [ 
to  meet  on  June  1 2  “at  the  house  of 
Jacob  Witmer,  on  the  turnpike,”  to  per- 
form  the  duties  enjoined  on  them  by  law. 

Times  “in  those  good  old  days"  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  better  than  they  ! 
are  now.  On  December  10,  a  resolution  ! 
'was  offered  in  the  House  at  Harrisburg 
reciting  that  “it  appears  that  a  scene  of  ! 
distress  ami  pecuniary  embarrassment,  j 
unexampled  in  former  years,  has  of  late 
been  exhibited  throughout  this  Common- 
!  wealth”  and  asking  “ that  a  committ'#' 

’  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  extent 
and  causes  of  the  general  present  dis¬ 
tress.  ’  ’ 

There  is  a  “  hank  note  exchange  ”  from 
which  we  learn  the  notes  of  the  Farmers’ 
Bank  were  at  par  ;  those  of  the  Lancaster 
Bank  2  per  cent,  discount ;  York  Bank 
■>  per  cent,  discount  and  those  of  the 
Reading  Ibayk  lJ'per  .ccul.  under  par. 

.  ''Such  an  old  newspaper  is  full  of  in¬ 
terest  for  the  curious  student,  aud  is  at 
the  same  time  a  mine  of  information  cou- 
:  cerning  the  current  events  of  the  times. 

We  may  add  that  The,  Free  Press  eon- 
I  tinned  to  be  published  several  years, 

,  when  it  was  merged  into  the  Political 
Sentinel,  to  which  the  name  of  Literary 
j  Gazette  was  subsequently  added. 
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eating  Sketch 


The  second  story  of  the  old  stone 
Chapel  of  the  Moravians  was  filled  with 
a  deeply  interested  audience  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  occasion  having  been  the 
social  opening  of  the  remodeled  hall, 

!  fully  described  in  these  columns  last 
week.  The  following  excellent  pro¬ 
gramme  was  given: 

Singing  of  “Coronation”  by  all. 

Prayer  by  Dr.  Hark. 

Piano  Dnet-Mardl  Gras  Quadrille  (Schu¬ 
bert),  by  Misses  Adele  Eioliler  and  Sadie 
JKryder. 

vocal  Trio — Like  As  a  Father  (Monds),  by 
I  Misses.  Augusta  Diffenderler,  Clara  and 
Helena  Hoeh. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  chapel  bvi>r  Hark 

Vocal  Solo— Farewell  (Graham),  by  Miss' 
Marguerite  Potts. 

Ghfcal  Solo“Dear  Heart,  by  Mrs.  Chas.  S. 

Piano  Solo— Lucia  Fanlasie,  Opus  27,  by  Miss 
Bertha  Amer.  < 

Vocal  Solo— Adore  and  Be  Still  (Gounod),  i 
by  Miss  Potts.  i 

The  musical  numbers  were  of  a  superior  i 
order,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  so  many  ac-  i 
complished  Lancaster  vocalists  on  one  : 
programme.  j 


THE  OLD  CHURCH. 


Fall  Text  of  Dr.  Hark’s  Very  Interesting 
Sketch. 

We  take  pleasure  in  publishing  the  fall 
text  of  Dr.  Hark’s  very  interesting 
Sketch  of  the  old  stone  chapel,  and  wo 
makeno  apology  for  the  space  occupied 


in  its  publication,  as  it  will  no  doubt  be  1 
eagerly  sought  by  people  of  all  denomi-  1 
nations. 

The  Old  Moravian  Chapel. 

This  venerable  structure  within  whose 
massive  walls  we  are  assembled,  and 
which  to-day  we  open  to  the  social  uses 
of  the  Moravian  congregation  at  Lancas¬ 
ter,  is  the  oldest  church  building  left 
standing  in  our  city,  one  of  the  few  old 
i  landmarks  that  have  not  succumbed  to 
I the  ravages  of  time,  nor  been  defaced  by 
j  the  ruthless  hand  of  so-called  improve¬ 
ment.  One  hundred  and  forty  years  it 
has  stood  here,  itself  unchanged  amid  all 
the  varied  vicissitudes  of  peace  and  of 
war,  from  the  twenty-third  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  Majesty  King  George  II.  even 
unto  the  second  of  the  administration  o" 
his  Excellency  President  Harrison.  Prom 

being  one  of  about  400  houses  it  has  come 
to  be  one  of  over  8,000;  and  has  seen 
30,000  souls  added  to  the  population  of 
less  than  2,000  which  the  “stage  town”  of 
Lancaster  boasted  when  these  walls  were 
built.  In  so  long  an  existence,  through 
such  various  changes  of  externa]  circum¬ 
stances,  what  wonder  that  the  rich  clus¬ 
ter  of  associations  that  has  gathered  aboud 


( 


'ouroldchapei  has  become  preciom 

well  7  S°  great’  in<*eed,  is  u. 
wealth  of  antiquarian  lore  gathered 

around  it,  that,  in  trying  to  give  a  brief 
historical  sketch  of  the  building,  I  shall 
have  to  confine  myself  strictly  to  narrat¬ 
ing  only  the  leading  events  and  incidents 

(  connected  wilh  its  erection  by  Qur 

C™  f°I  Va@  aS  a  Pars°hage,  school 
house  and  chapel  combined-anythin- 
|  more  would  trespass  too  far  upon  you? 
time  and  patience. 

I  Owing  indirectly  to  the  preaching  of 

in°m2  “Th30"  in  the  °,d  Court  Hoase 
SshS  dir6Ctly  to  the  lienee  of 
Bishop  Spangenberg  as  president  of  the 
German  Interdenominational  “Penn¬ 
sylvania  Synod”  held  in  the  same  Court 
House  in  1/44,  a  little  stone  church  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren  had  been  consecrated 

i74«  ’  f"ndrew  8  daF'  November  30th, 
1746,  and  called  St.  Andrew's  church,  on 
the  site  of  our  present  church.  A  house 
near  by  was  occupied  at  the  same  time  as 
a  parochial  school  and  as  a  dwelling  fo 
the  teacher,  and,  part  of  the  time, % 
parently  also  for  the  pastor.  The  scuot 
seems  to  have  thriven  to  such  an  ex  ten, 

narrow  n  T  y6arS  “  omSr™  its 
narrow  quarters.  The  first  intimation 

Ts  thfi'r  n  WhlCh  We  haYe  any  ^ord 
llGW1IlgaCeount  iQ  the  German 
MS.  diary  of  Bro.  Abraham  Reinke,  who 
was  pastor  here  from  February  15,  1749- 
to  November  8,  1750: 

“Monday,  November  13,  1749.— In  the 
evening,  after  Bro.  Antes  had  held  ® 
service  of  song  in  the  school  house,  wi 
hew  a  right  blessed  and  precious  love- 
astwith  all  the  members  thus  far  re  I 

seiled  tJ616’  °f  Wb0m’  including  our- 
selves,  Nixdorfs  and  Peter  Brown,  there 

1  are  now  twenty-nine.  Among  the  rest 

here  Tf*  °f  buiIding  a  school  house 
here  m  Lancaster  was  spoken  of  Ai, 

seemed  favorably  inclined  and  special 
interested,  and  resolved  to  build  it  large 
enough,  and  to  make  the  hall  (‘saal’)  as 
large  as  the  one  at  Bethlehem.  R  was 
also  proposed  to  make  every  preparation 

spring  the  work  can  at  once  be  com¬ 
menced.  Rro.  Antes  promised  to  aid  with 
his  counsel,  and  also  to  procure  permis- 
sion  from  the  Governor  to  take  the  stone 
J  needed  from  the  city  lands.  Our  Bethle 
hem  hearts  viewed  three  sites  upon  which 
toe  house  might  be  erected,  t£e  lots  of 
Koch,  Ganter  and  Matthew  [Young]. 

Matthew  13  OUI'd  by  be^uest  from 

Matthew  Young,  pleased  them  most 

ftolt  of,theund  the  CbUrcb>  80  toattd« 

front^thehouse  should  be  on  the  alley  ” 


/ 


^jse  acquainted  with  the  circam- 
-nces  and  the  leading  spirits  present  at 
this  meeting  will  not  tail  to  read  a  good 
many  things  “between  the  lines”  in  this 
extract  from  the  journal.  The  “dear 
hearts”  from  Bethlehem  evidently  ex¬ 
erted  no  little  influence  at  the  meeting. 
For,  to  say  nothing  of  Bro.  Nathaniel 
Seidel,  the  indefatigable  Missionary 
Superintendent,  where  was  there  ever  a 
body  of  brethren  uninfluenced  by  Bishop 
Cammerhof’a  presence  ?  And  they  both 
were  present,  the  latter  accompanied  by 
his  young  wife,  a  Livonian  baroness. 
Though  but  twenty-nine  years  old,  he 
was  not  only  a  bishop  of  the  Unites 
Fratrum,  and  assistant  to  the  vicar-gen¬ 
eral  Spangenberg,  but  his  fervid  piety 
and  fiery  eloquence  had  then  already 
shown  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  men  of  the  church,  as  he  was  second 
to  none  in  the  influence,  he,  for  a  time  at 
least  exerted  an  influence,  however,  that 
\Fas  not  always  of  the  best.  Zealous,  san¬ 
guine,  indefatigable,  I  imagine  his  voice 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  and  strongest 
to  advocate  the  building  of  this  chapel  and 
the  making  of  it  “large  enough,”  even 
“as  large  as  the  one  at  Bethlehem.” 
Scarcely  less  weighty  among  the  Lancas- 
ter  brethren  unquestionably  was  that  of 
Laurentius  Theophilus  Nyberg,  who  also 
was  there.  He  too  was  a  scholarly  man, 
graduate  of  the  Swedish  university  of 
Upsala,  courageous,  ardent,  strong  in  his 
conyictions,  and  brilliantly  eloquent ; 
especially  dear  to  the  brethren  here  be¬ 
cause  under  his  lead  their  church  had 
been  built;  and,  after  being  superseded 
in  the  pastorate  of  Trinity  Lutheran 
church,  he  had  joined  them  and  been 
heir  faithful  pastor  during  those  first 
'ars  when  the  fires  of  slander  and 
secution  on  the  part  of  the  other 
sstant  denominations  of  the  city 
had  be6n  burning  most  fiercely.  He 
had  removed  from  them  to  Bethlehem 
only  a  little  more  than  a  year  before 
Unquestionably  he  urgently  seconded 
Cammerhof’s  recommendation  boldly 
to  go  forward  and  build  the 
“Gemeinhaus.”  And  so,  I  doubt 
not,  did  Brother  Nixdorf,  the  earn- 
t,  laborious  teacher,  who  had  founded 
fir  school  and  served  it  with  such 
lifest  blessing  and  favor  from  the 
1  %  That  Henry  Antes,  erstwhile  a 

j  in  the  German  Keformed  church 
I  nest  coadjutor  of  Zinzendorf  in 

'rite  project  of  establishing  a  Ger- 
\  vangelical  Alliance  in  America, 
v  an  humble,  earnest  member  of 
|  avian  church  at  Bethlehem,  until 

F  h  in  1756— that  he  strongly  fawn¬ 


ed  it  we  know,  and  we  can  exclaim  with 
our  local  poet-historian,  Dr.  J.  H.  Dabbs, 
on  a  recent  visit  to  his  grave  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  county: 

‘‘I  feel,  as  I  stand  by  his  tombstone. 

That  he  did  not  live  in  vain; 

I  am  moved  by  his  noble  example 
To  labor  with  might  and  main; 

For  though  our  labors  may  vanish 
Like  clouds  in  the  summer  sky, 

The  souls  that  are  true  to  their  Saviour 
Shall  reign  with  the  saints  on  high.” 

He  not  only  promised  to  have  stones 
for  the  building  donated  by  Governor 
i  Hamilton,  but  it  is  he  who  a  week  later 
sends  from  Bethlehem  a  draught  he  has 
made  of  the  proposed  new  structure  and 
its  site,  viz  :  “On  the  alley  near  Bro. 
Smout’s  lot,  yet  so  that  the  house  shall 
stand  back  as  far  as  the  church  does,  and 
so  house  and  church  may  face  th9  alley 
in  a  straight  line.”  This  plan  was  at 
once  adopted,  on  December  9.  Indeed,  j 
the  brethren  had  worked  themselves  up  | 
j  to  such  a  state  of  eagerness  that  they 
I  were  ready  to  adopt  almost  any  reasonable 
plan,  only  so  that  the  building  should  be  l 
accomplished.  Our  chronicler  says,  “they 
are  full  of  courage  to  build  the  house  as 
soon  as  possible.  They  even  dream  of 
it  at  night,  and  have  already  heard  sweet 
music  sounding  therein,  and  witnessed 
the  holding  of  a  lovely  Synod  within  its 
walls!”  Their  dreams  were  prophetic. 

Our  forefathers,  however,  were  not 
hasty;  but  very  deliberate  and  practical 
v,  iihal.  Thus,  on  the  first  of  December, 
at  a  love  feast  at  which  Bro.  Rauch,  of 
Lititz,  presided,  he  brought  forward  for 
consideration  this  intended  work,  and 
announced  that  “every  one  who,  in  his 
heart,  felt  moved  by  the  Saviour  to  con-  j 
tribute  towards  it  should  have  permission 
to  do  so,”  but  that  it  must  be  entirely  ! 
voluntary,  as  it  was  a  work  undertaken  j 
for  the  Lord.  And  again,  on  the  10th,  1 
the  day  after  Bro.  Antes’  draught  had  j 
been  received,  and  immediately  follow-  ! 
ing  upon  the  baptism  of  George  GrsePs  j 
negro  boy,  a  meeting  of  the  male  mem¬ 
bers  was  held,  at  which  each  one  sub¬ 
scribed  the  sum  he  would  contribute  to¬ 
wards  the  work,  the  total  amounting  to 
£202,  or  a  little  more  than  81,000.  Three 
days  later  a  Supervising  Committee  was 
elected,  consisting  of  the  brethren  John 
Grsef  and  Marcus  Young,  “because,”  we 
are  naively  informed,  “no  one  better 
fitted  was  willing  to  serve.” 

All  this,  however,  was  only  prelimi¬ 
nary  and  conditional.  It  is  not  until  New 
Year’s  day  of  1750,  after  word  had  come 
that  Henry  Antes  had  kept  his  promise 
I  and  succeeded  in  procuring  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  permission  to  take  the  necessary 
--^■oij.ding  from  “the  city  land,” 


j  probably  somewhere  between  what  are 
bow  North  Queen  and  James  *£ee£ 
that  they  finally  and  formally  resolved^ 
a  meeting  of  male  members,  “to  begin 

bnn J 9rectlon  of  a  Parsonage  and  school 
house  m  tbe  name  of  the  Saviour;  and 

I  wiZ^va6  iouse  56  feetiong  and  36  feet 

wide.  The  Brethren  Antes  and  Nyberg, 
of  Bethlehem,  and  Abraham  Reinkf, 
the  pastor,  were  chosen  trustees  of  the 
Next>  formal  notice  was  sent 
nf  ch"rcil  authorities  at  Bethlehem 
of  the  determination  reached,  with  the 
request  that  they  send  on  the  final  plan 

for  the  building  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
was  received  on  January  28th,  through 
Pet9r  Maurer,  and  was  at  once 
adopted  with  slight  modifications;  and 

I  aiL^JV  ^  3  beginning  was  Made  by 
Sito  of  ^  a,^eI1  in  tba  middle  of  the 
sue  of  the  building.  This,  however,  was 

soon  abandoned,  because  they  struck 
rocks  too  soon,  and  another  attempt,  and 
a  successful  one,  was  made  farther  back 
under  the  present  parsonage.  At  the 

Yo“L  Zi  ?6  Bm-  J°hn  Graf>  Marcus 
Young  and  Leonard  Bender  were  an- 

pointed  a  building  committee.  The  sarne 

day  they  made  a  contract  with  an  Eag- 

the  raT  J°  Gai8h  the  outsIde  walls  of 
he  chapel  by  the  coming  August  for 
“some  £60.”  10r 

“  not  be  imagined,  however,  that 
everything  continued  to  go  on  thus 
unanimously  and  in  sweet  accord.  This 
would  have  been  unhuman.  From  the 
““  »'  or  Soah’a  “ 

e  present,  there  never  yet  has  been  a 
church  or  chapel  erected  without  objec- 

ffaUlt"fmdiDg-  and  attempted 
hindrance  from  some. 

nZlrSLtbire  C8me  0110  g00d  brother  who 
thought  a  building  for  a  boarding  school 

rf  ,rre  t.  “■>  S 

.  0h  a  building  he  would  have  confcri 
buted  gladly,  but  not  to  thl  presen 

er,  of  .some  means  and  influent,  a 
ofiered  strong  opposition  on  the  ground 
^at  such  an  edifice  as  the  one  proposed 

worldly  prid^and8’  ^  °Utcome  of 
alto£rPtLP  ,  nd  unapostollc,  “being 

mtervened,  together  with  active 


opposition  from  several  of  the  other  u 

ve“!fa‘10na  In  11113  citL  and  almost  uni- 
vemal  discouragement.  Howavm- 

Of  tt. 

to  be  overcome.  “We  lav  * 

j  He  will  see  us  through.”  And  He  did 

I  J?  waa  not  until  April  9th  that  the  ex¬ 
cavation  of  the  cellar,  and  about  a  week 
later,  the  laying  of  the  foundations  were 
completed,  and  preparations  were  quietlv 
jmae fora. corneMon, lajTnT 9 
This  ceremony  took  place  on  April 
17th,  the  Tuesday  after  Easter;  nor  can  I 
better  describe  It  than  in  the  qnaint 
language  of  Bro.  Reinke’s  diary  from 
which  I  translate  the  following:  *<We 
had  the  men  come  together  in  the  school 
use,  and  read  to  them  the  inscription 
ws  intended  depositing  in  the  corner- 

^  b66n  Eigned  by  John 
Greet,  Michael  Craemer,  Peter  Qanter, 
Leonard  Bender  and  John  Eberman. 
Then  we  went  into  the  church  together 
where  w0  meditated  upon  our  Lamb  as 
the  chief  corner-stone  elect  and  precious; 
after  which  we  went  out  and  surrounded 
he  place  whereon  the  house  is  to  be  built, 
After  Bro.  Rauch  [from  Lititzl  had  re¬ 
peated  some  appropriate  verses,  whieh 
we  then  sang  together  amid  a  specially 

them?  manifestation  of  gmce,  I  deposited 
the  inscription  in  the  corner-stone;  where¬ 
upon  I,  Rauch,  and  Nixdorf  put  the 

Sun? riSt°?  m  itS  place’  and  1  stepped 
J?  a?  .Pray6d  t0  tbe  Lamb  in  behalf 
of  the  building  and  of  the  entire  church 
which  he  will  gather  for  himself  here  in 
Lancaster.  Our  hearts  grew  very  warm  ' 
within  ns.  Thereupon  Rauch  sang  some  ! 
more  verses,  and  we  closed  with  the  1 
words,  ! 

Behmnwfl  ana  a°arest  Man 

■lie  Honored  by  this  plan,  etc.  i 

We  separated  right  joyously,  and  were 

grateful  that  we  were  able  to  transact Zs  ! 

matter  so  pleasantly  and  in  t.  ch  blessed 

quiet.  For  no  one  but  our  yn  people 

knew  anything  of  it,  and  altho  ,:h  several 

others  were  attracted  there  bv  ifaesing- 

mg,  yet  they  had  scarcely  arrived  before 

the  whole  thing  was  over.  Immediately 

I  aft6J‘wards  the  corner-stone  was  securely 
fixed  in  its  place.” 

The  ill-suppressed  exultation  of  good 
Brother  Reinke  at  the  successful  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  transaction  and  its 
well-maintained  secrecy,  are  easily  ex- 
!  pJamed  when  we  remember  how  bitter 
was  thenatred  and  opposition  prevalent 
at  that  time  against  the  Moravian 
Brethren,  aggravated  here  in  Lancaster 
by  special  local  causes.  Doubtless  in 
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days,  had  the 
3r-stone  laying, 
iierly  prevented, 
been  greatly  dis- 
with  by  a  mob  of 
i  by  the  loafers  and 
oe  found  everywhere, 
j  abet  and  take  part  in 

r>  j.  Reinke  had  been  able 
all  <*0  results  of  the  successful 
iisb’  cbis  corner-stone  lav- 

ne  woul'u  probably  hav6  been  yet 
jre  openly  exultant.  It  marked  an 
epoch  in  our  local  church  history.  For 
whereas  before  public  sentiment  had 
been  almost  unanimously  against  the 
Brethren,  we  find  that  from  this  time  on 
there  is  a  change  for  the  better.  Their 
courageous  faith  and  hopeful  persever¬ 
ance,  “pluck”  as  we  should  call  it  nowa¬ 
days,  and  the  measure  of  success  that  was 
crowning  their  efforts  in  an  undertaking 
which  seems  then  to  have  been  regarded 
as  something  stupendous,  appear  to  have 
strongly  impressed  the  outside  world, 
and  won  for  them  admiration  and  favor. 
Already  on  the  day  after  the  service  de¬ 
scribed,  our  diarist  quaintly  records  that 
two  Brethren  came  to  him  and  reported 
“that  the  people  of  the  town  instead  of 
their  former  slanders  now  begin  to  flatter 
us;  but,”  he  adds,  “we  counselled  them 
to  put  no  trust  in  this  truce!” 

Other  encouragements,  too,  now  come 
to  them.  The  brethren  at  Warwick  have 
made  up  a  party,  and  on  the  23d  ten  of 
them,  with  five  other  friends  and  eight 
wagons,  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  for 
two  whole  days  worked  with  might  and 
main  hauling  stones  for  the  building. 
“Ninety-four  large  loads  of  the  finest 
stones  ”  did  they  haul,  and  would  have 
'.one  more  had  more  stone  been  quarried; 
so  that  now  220  loads  have  been  brought 
'"'ady  for  the  masons,  and  scarcely  100 
ire  will  be  needed.  '“The  townspeople 
.  ^  amazed,”  we  are  told;  while  the 
t  Juen  woi  k  with  light  hearts  and  grate- 
t<  spirits.  They  labor  as  unto  the  Lord. 
1  .eir  work  is  genuine  worship,  so  that, 
>  t  is  specially  mentioned  in  the  case 
Bro.  Melchior  Schneider,  “often 
at  work  the  Saviour  reveals  him- 
ilpably  that  tears  of  joy  stream 
eyes.  Therefore  it  is  that  the 
so  easily.”  It  is  noted,  too, 
her  who  had  so  strongly  op- 
ilding  as  “unapostolic”  is 
friendly,  though  it  is  not 
chapel  almost  Hoisted 
t  he  so  far  relents  and 
ly  to  contribute  £5 


j  towards  the  work!  Only  once  more  is 
there  mention  of  any  serious  obstacle 
placed  in  the  way,  and  then  so  vaguely 
that  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  what  it 
really  was.  The  entry  is  made  August 
19:  “Oar  poor  Brethren  are  hindered  in 
their  work  on  account  of  Sangemuller. 
else  would  the  house  be  under  roof.” 

As  the  time  neared  for  the  completion 
of  the  stately  building,  the  zeal  of  the 
brethren  seemed  to  increase.  September 
27  had  been  fixed  upon  for  the  dedication, 
and  to  make  sure  that  everything  should 
be  ready  by  that  date,  we  find  that  on  the 
21st  twenty  of  the  brethren  joined  the 
other  laborers  and  pushed  the  work. 
Their  efforts  were  not  in  vain.  Every¬ 
thing  was  finished  and  in  readiness  when 
Thursday,  September  27,  dawned,  “a par¬ 
ticularly  blessed  festal  day,”  Bro.  Weinke  | 
calls  it,  “and  one  which  will  not  easily  be 
forgotten.”  It  certainly  was  a  very  full  : 
day.  > 

The  entire  forenoon  was  occupied  by  a 
so-called  “speaking”  preparatory  to  the 
j  Holy  Communion.  It  consisted  in  Bishop 
|  Cammerhof,  who  had  arrived  the  even- 
j  ing  before,  and  the  pastor,  holding  a 
searching  conversation  in  spiritual  mat¬ 
ters,  privately  and  separately,  with  each 
individual  communicant  member.  In 
I  the  afternoon  at  one  o’clock  the  first  ser¬ 
vice  was  held  in  the  “Saal,”at  whioh  one 
hundred,  and  fifty  brethren  and  sisters 
were  present,  including  visitors  from 
Warwick,  now  Lititz,  Donegal,  near  Mt. 
Joy,  Quittopehille  or  Hebron,  now  Leb¬ 
anon,  Earltown,  Bethlehem  and  “beyond 
the  Susquehanna.”  “It  was  opened  with 
several  verses  of  the  hymn— 

‘Jesus’  blood  and  righteousness, 

Ee  of  this  house  the  beauteousness,’  etc., 
followed  by  Bro.  Cammerhol’s  praying 
the  Lamb  to  take  possession  of  this  house 
and  ‘Saal,’  which  also  was  right  palpably 
fulfilled.  Then  an  address  was  made  on 
the  combined  texts  for  the  day:  ‘He 
prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for  that 
nation;  and,  not  for  that  nation  only,  but 
that  also  he  should  gather  together  in 
one  the  children  of  God  that  were  scat¬ 
tered  abroad’ — John  xi.  52.  ‘Them  also 
1  must  bring’— John  x.  16. 

‘Unto  that  clime 

Where  through  all  time 

No  harm  shall  e’er  come  nigh  them.’  ” 

Thereupon  followed  a  general  love-feast, 
and  a  “Quarter-hour;”  after  which  a 
special  meeting  of  members  was  held,  in 
j  the  hall,  for  the  reception  of  several  new 
members,  among  them  being  Conrad 
j  Schwartz  and  his  wife,  of  whom  it  is  re¬ 
marked  that  thGy  “were  the  very  first  j 
friends  the  Brethren  had  in  Lancaster.” 
It  was  done  “with  many  tender  tears,” 


after  a  particularly  fervent  ana  heartfelt 
address  by  Bishop  Cammerhof  on  the 
words  of  the  allotted  text  for  the  day  • 
Blessed  is  the  man  whom  thou  chooseft,’ 

he  mCaUr8t  t0  approaeh  onto  thee,  that 
®  8y  dwe11  in  tljy  courts”— Pa.  lxv,  4. 
J  concxuduig  this  service,”  it' is 
recorded,  -we  fell  upon  our  knees,  and 

maDy  tears  and  heart-penetrating 
emotions  adored  our  chief  elder, who  was  so 
inexpressibly  near  us,  bade  Him  welcome 
among  this  flock,  and  In  spirit  kissed  Hfc 
uad-scarred  hands.”  At  4  o’clock  SS 
was  a  love-feast  for  the  school-children 
f wblcb  they  were  told  that  partly 
.or  them  this  house  had  been  builtT  At 
Co  clock  the  communicant  members  came 
gether,  and  after  a  solemn  “fbet-wash- 
fng  for  absolution,”  they  received  the 

hXtr  °f  th0  H°ly  Co““™ion  for 
the  first  time  m  this  room.  There  were 

37  who  partook  in  this  blessed  feast,  of 

tTon  9  W6re  members  of  this  congrega- 

TumlZy  fr°m  Bethlelie“,  l  from 
Qui  opehille,  4  from  Warwick,  2  from 

Earl  town  and  5  from  beyond  the  Susquo- 

”‘e  memoral,l°  f«a™i 

day  on  the  Moravian 
Brethren  s  congregation  at  Lancaster 

sr  sra-  ,acu°d  ™ 

hized.  The  edifice  which  their  enemies 

them  for  attempting  to 
build  was  completed.  Their  faith  which 

jKST'T"*  !l“M’  floaictM. 

g”  mock<l<i’  KM  won- 

kST«  Z,  ‘lat  >"<*  *  KlUe 

andfi  of  little  more  than  a  score  of 

"s’srr*1"” bem  abi^"°« 

what  then  was  one  of  the  largest  most 

commodiom,  aDd  Moe.s»6M 

ings  devoted  to  church  uses  in  the  entire 
_  y.  People  could  not  understand  it. 

*.7cfr?,ia 

r,  M„‘r"  u‘°”g,“ « «■>  »>«£ 

_  *  M  ravian  college  and  theological 

.  “ary-  But  meanwhile  the  Brethren 
iemselves  went  on  in  the  even  tenor  of 

bm1stelSv8?'0WiT  Sl°Wlyin  numb0r3- 

snect  a^  /  mfla^ce,  and  in  the  re! 

S  ??V°rof  tbfc  entire  community 
to  be  T  ,  buildiDg  was  not  designed 

taonagrr*  ^  Ty  a  Gbap*b  wfth 

we  find8  tZ  -!  h°'JS0  c°mbined, 

instead  of  ^  WaS  quite  oftm  used 
instead  of  the  church 

built  for  it  in  m*  hZn  Z  *  an  orgaQ‘ 

'wSkday?811  bUiId6r  °f  °bosenHmeesgThe 

anrin  f  y  ervices  were  always  held  here 

^aSvt  y!nWinterWh0n’  as  tbeoId 

several  times  note,  the  brick  floors 


and  the  stone  walls  of  the  church  were 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  ioe. 
School  was  regularly  held  until  compara¬ 
tively  recent  times,  in  spite  of  the  inevita¬ 
ble  interruptions  occasioned  by  public 
executions  on  the  gallows,  or  whip¬ 
pings  at  the  whipping-post,  when 
not  even  the  strict  discipline  of  our 
fathers  deemed  adequate  to  keep  the 
children  from  going  with  the  crowd  and 
making  a  ghastly  holiday  of  it.  Though 
Bro.  Beinke,  the  humble,  active  pastor, 
whose  energy  did  so  much  in  bringing 
j  about  its  erection,  never  was  permitted 
to  occupy  the  building,  being  called  to 
Bethlehem  just  as  he  was  preparing  to 
move  into  it,  all  of  his  successors  reaped 
the  fruits  of  his  courage  and  enterprise, 
up  to  February,  1853,  when  Brother 
Lewis  F.  Kampman  moved  into  the 
present  parsonage.  Then  the  “Saal”  or  ^ 
lecture  room  was  fitted  up  in  the  lower 
story,  and  the  rest  of  the  building  was 
turned  into  a  dwelling  for  the  janitor  of 
the  church. 

Now  that  we  have  restored  the  interior 
to  something  like  its  original  plan,  in  so  tsj 
far  as  having  this  large  and  beautiful  '  , 

room,  the  original  “Saal,”  again  opened  .  ! 
in  the  second  story,  and  also  used  again 
for  school  purposes,  at  least  on  Sundays, 
it  seems  as  if  these  old  walls  rejoiced 
with  us,  and  were  ready  to  tell  us,  had  4 
we  but  time  to  listen  to  their  lore,  of  +  1 
those  proud  old  days  of  yore  when  Pro-  / 
vinciai  Synods  met  here,  as  they  did  in  "  1 
1753, 1759  and  1762;  and  when  they  echoed 
the  words  of  wisdom  and  eloquence  that  t  1 
proceeded  from  the  lips  of  a  Spangen-  1  , 

berg,  who  was  here  a  number  of  times,  . 

of  Bishops  Peter  Boehler,  David  Nitsch- 
man,  Nathaniel  Seidel,  Matthew  Hehl, 
and  indeed  of  nearly  every  one  of  th'  \  If  1 
great  and  good  men  whose  abilities,  zea  f  ,  1 

and  faithfulness  helped  to  make  the  nam  ’ 

of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  an  honored  c  > 
throughout  the  Christian  world.  'jle  ^  -i 

too,  that  gentle  missionary  hero,  ol  t 

Heckewelder,  more  than  omse  deliguw  - 
the  scholars  of  the  school  with  his  inte  y 

estiug  talks  to  them  about  his  own  ei  ‘8 
periences  among  the  Indians.  Her!1*.  ‘ 

David  Zeisberger  addressed  our  father 
and  thrilled  them  with  his  own  zeal  am  >. 
love  for  his  “dear  brown  hearts;”  anc 
once  at  least  there  came  with  him,  that  ' 
knight  errant  of  the  mission  field  *  f 
Frederick  Post.  It  was  in  August, 

1762,  when  a  great  Indian  Treaty  ? 
was  being  held  in  this  city.  Our 
two  missionaries  came  at  the  head  of  no  i 

less  than  30  Indians,  while  300  more,from 
all  parts  of  the  Province,  were  gathered 
together  in  an  encampment  just  west  of  0  , 
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,-itly  terrified  the  in- 
lA6  hideous  noise  of  their 
carousals.  One  evening  these 
startled  our  little  congregation 
mgly  by  appearing  during  the 
evening  service  and  filling  all  the  win¬ 
dows  with  their  swarthy  faces,  “some  of 
them,”  our  chronicler  narrates,  “had 
large  knives  in  their  hands.”  J 

But  time  fails  me  altogether  to  dwell  * 
upon  any  of  the  many  interesting  scenes 
and  events  which  are  part  of  the  history 
of  this  venerable  chapel.  I  oannot  even 
mention  any  more  of  them.  In  the  few 
I  have  referred  to,  enough  has,  I  trust, 
been  said,  to  inspire  us  not  only  with  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  large  faith  and  sturdy 
energy  of  our  fathers,  and  veneration  for 
these  walls,  each  stone  of  which  bears 
witness  to  their  holy  zeal,  but,  also,  with 
renewed  determination  to  trust  God  as  un¬ 
qualifiedly  as  they  trusted,  to  serve  Christ 
as  self-sacrifioingly,  to  follow  and  obey 
him  as  devotedly,  and  to  love  him  with 
as  true  and  tender  a  love,  as  pure  and 
unselfish  a  heart  They  built  this 
house  to  be  as  a  city  set  upon  a 
hill.  From  it  has  gone  forth  an  influence 
that  has  not  been  the  least  of  the  forces 
that  have  leavened,  uplifted  and  strength¬ 
ened  the  higher  civilization  and  Christian 
life  of  this  community  during  the  cen¬ 
tury  and  well  nigh  a  half  in  which  it  has 
been  used  in  the  service  of  goodness  and 
truth.  It  is  for  us  not  only  to  maintain 
this  influence,  but  steadily  to  deepen 
broaden  and  enlarge  it.  Our  means  are 
more  varied,  our  opportunities  greater 
end  so  oiu  duty  to  God  and  to  our  fellow 
men  here  in  Lancaster  more  solemn, 
unmistakable  and  urgent.  “Be  ye  there¬ 
fore  steadfast,  unmovable,  always  abound¬ 
ing  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,”  and  “Let 
iur  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
ay  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
>ur  Father  which  is  in  heaven.” 

Coming  Social  Events, 
ibrary  Reception  will  be  given  on 
‘day  evening,  in  the  hall  of  the  old 
l  apel,  ami  every  visitor  will  be  ex- 
i  ected  to  contribute  a  book — or  money 
nough  to  buy  one— as  an  admission  foe, 

»  .fine  programme  will  be  given,  and  re- 
»’  reshments  will  be  served. 

On  Friday  evening  of  next  week  the 
“Burden  Bearing”  circle  of  “King’s 
Daughters”  of  the  Moravian  church 
will  give  a  “Quaker  Tea”,  the  ad¬ 
mission  fee  to  which  will  be  twenty -five 
cents.  The  young  ladies  will  be  costumed 
as  Quakers,  and  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  the  entertainment  later  on. 
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Mil  CENTURY’S  WORK 

A  Sketch  of  the  Oldest  Minister  of 
Westminster  Presbytery. 


TUB  CAREER  OF  REV.  ?.  -J.  TIMLOW. 


Life-Work  of  One  Who  Has  Spent 
Over  Fifty  Years  in  the  Service  j 
of  the  Master— His  Many 
Marriages. 


Many  memories  and  associations  gather 
around  the  clergyman,  who  has  long  and 
faithfully  served  a  congregation.  He  has 
participated  much  in  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  his  community  in  both  their 
joys  and  their  sorrows.  He  has  been 
present  at  wedding  festivals  and  funeral 

ceremonies, sympathizing  in  sickness, and 

consoling  in  the  hour  of  death.  M  e  w  ish 
to  giye  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  one 
of  these  venerable  clergymen,  believing 
that  it  will  not  be  without  interest  to 


REV.  P.  J.  TIMLOW. 

many  of  our  readers,  for  Rev.  Philip  J. 
Timlow— Dr.  Timlow,  as  he  is  universally 
called— who  now  lives  in  retirement,  at 
i  ;ap,  in  this  county,  is  widely  known  and  J 
esteemed. 

HIS  ANCESTRY. 

The  maternal  ancestors  of  l)r.  Timlow 
-ere  Puritans,  originally  residents  of 
kode  Island,  from  which  State  his 
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<lred  years  ago,  to  Hyde  Park  township, 

;  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  and  there 

('purchased  a  farm,  which  is  still  in  pos-  s 
session  of  descendants  of  the  family. 

His  paternal  grandfather  was  an  i 
Englishman,  a  Quaker,  born  in  New-  j 
reistle-on-Tyne.  Thence  he  emigrated  to 
-the  United  States  and  first  settled  in  j 
Boston.  There  he  married,  and  subse-  [ 
quently  went  to  South  wick,  Mass.,  where  I 
a  son,  William  Timlow,  was  born. 

After  the  death  of  ids  parents,  William 
Timlow  removed  to  Duchess  county, 
New  York,  There  he  married,  and  his 
oldest  son,  Philip  J.  Timlow,  the  subject  | 
of  our  sketch,  was  born  in  Florida, 
Orange  county,  New  York,  on  the  21st 
day  of  October,  1S09.  Some  time  after 
this,  William  Timlow,  who  was  a  clergy¬ 
man,  was  called  to  the  charge  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Amity,  Orange 
county,  New'  York,  where  the  greater 
number  of  his  family  of  eleven  children 
were  born. 

A  FAMILY  OF  MINISTERS. 

Clerical  tendencies  seem  to  have  run  in 
the  blood.  Of  the  six  sons,  four  entered 
the  ministry  and  a  fifth  was  preparing 
for  that  vocation  when  his  death  occurred 
an  early  manhood.  The  sixth  son  died 
an  boyhood. 

Rev.  William  Timlow  served  the  con¬ 
gregation  at  Amity  for  fifty  years,  and 
itken  retired  from  active  work.  He  con¬ 
tinued,  however,  to  reside  in  that  place, 
as'ii  preached  from  time  to  time,  until 
hisdecease,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
eight  years. 

FIRST  STUDIES  MEDICINE. 

The  title  “  doctor  ”  comes  to  Rev.  P.  J. 
Timlow  by  way  of  “  M.  D.  ”  and  not  of 
D.  D.”  He  first  intended  to  make  the 
practice  of  medicine  the  businsss  of  his 
life.  He  completed  a  course  of  medical 
istudy  and  engaged  in  practice  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Seward,  father 
of  Hon.  William  II.  Seward,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  statesman.  He  soon  deter¬ 
mined,  however,  upon  another  course  in 
life.  He  united  himself  with  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Florida,  his  native 
place,  of  which  the  Rev.  Charles  Cum¬ 
mins,  D.  D.,  was  then  pastor.  Dr.  Cum¬ 
mins  pursued  his  theological  studies 
■under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  W. 

:  Semple,  who  for  the  period  of  forty  years 
.was  pastor  of  Leacock  church,  in  this 
.county,  to  which  Dr.  Timlow  was  after¬ 
wards  called. 

LICENSED  TO  PREACH. 
Immediately  upon  his  connection  with 
the  church  Dr.  Timlow  abandoned  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  entered 
Lafayette  College,  Easton,  then  under  the 
presidency  of  Rev.  George  Jenkins,  D.  D., 
where  lie  passed  his  freshman  year.  He 
then  entered  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
New  York,  and  was  graduated  in  1837.  He 
was  subsequently  licensed  to  preach  by 
•the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  which  em- 
vbraced  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  York 
and  Chester  in  Pennsylvania,  the  State  of 
Delaware,  and  a  small  portion  of  Mary- 
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land.  This  presbytery  waJ  divided,  in  j 
1842,  into  the  Presbyteries  oi\  Newcastle, 
Chester  and  Donegal,  the  latter  name 
being  afterwards  changed  to  Westmin¬ 
ster.  1 

ORDAINED  IN  THE  MINISTRY. 

In  May,  1839,  Dr.  Timlow  was  ordained 
and  installed,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New¬ 
castle,  over  the  church  at  Bellevue,  in 
Lancaster  county,  which  had  been  organ¬ 
ized  in  1832.  On  the  occasion  of  the  in¬ 
stallation,  Rev.  Alexander  Morrison,  of 
Coatesville,  presided  ;  Rev.  Alfred  Ham¬ 
ilton,  of  Fagrg’s  Manor,  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon;  Rev.  W.  W.  Latta,  of  Waynesburg, 
gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor;  and  Rev.  | 

John  II.  Symmes,  of  Columbia,  gave  the 
charge  to  the  congregation.  His  father 
was  present  on  this  occosion  and  assisted 
in  his  ordination.  Up  to  that  time  the 
church,  at  Bellevue,  had  been  supplied 
in  part  by  Presbytery.  In  connection 
with  the  Bellevue  church  Dr.  Timlow 
preached  at  the  church  in  Unionville, 
Chester  county,  which  was  also  at  that 
time  under  the  care  of  the  Newcastle 
Presbytery.  The  two  churches  were 
about  twenty  miles  apart,  and  on  alter¬ 
nate  Sabbaths  Dr.  Timlow  covered  the 
distance  on  the  white  bobtail  horse  of 
Col.  Maxwell  Kennedy,  with  whom  he 
made  his  home. 

HIS  PASTORATE  AT  LEACOCK. 

The  church  at  Leacock  became  vacant 
in  1846,  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Barr,  who  removed  to  Newark, 
Delaware.  Dr.  Timlow  was  invited  to 
supply  this  pulpit  for  six  months,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Bellevue,  preaching  every 
alternate  Sabbath  at  Leacock  and 
Bellevue.  He  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  began  his  services  at  Leacock  with 
the  first  Sabbath  in  May,  1846.  At  a 
meeting  of  Leacock  congregation,  held  in 
September,  1846,  a  call  in  due  form 
was  made  out  for  half  his  time 
|  (Bellevue  to  relinquish  half  in 
ijn  favor  of  Leacock),  and  the  call  was 
presented  to  Presbytery,  at  Pequea,  in 
the  same  month.  Dr.  Timlow’  accepted 
the  call,  and  November  4,  1846,  was 
fixed  for  his  installation.  On  that  day 
the  installation  services  were  performed 
in  the  church  at  Paradise,  which  had 
been  erected  in  1840  for  the  better  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  Leacock  congregation. 
Rev.  T.  M.  Boggs,  of  Marretta,  presided  ; 
Rev.  Roger  Owen,  of  Columbia,  preached; 
Rev.  S.  McNair,  of  Middle  Octorara,  de¬ 
livered  the  charge  to  the  pastor  and  Rev. 
John  Wallace,  of  Pequea,  to  the  people. 
On  Thanksgiving  Day,  November  23, 
1854,  he  delivered  a  discourse,  in  which 
he  gave  a  valuable  and  interesting  history 
of  Leacock  church. 

Dr.  Timlow  continued  his  connection 
with  the  churches  at  Leacock  and  Bel¬ 
levue  until  1856,  when  he  removed  to 
Marietta,  this  county,  and  preached  there 
for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

A  SECOND  CAI.I.  TO  LEACOCK. 

In  1863  he  accepted  a  second  call  to 
Leacock,  and  remained  in  pastoral  charge 
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when  he  resigned.  He 
temporarily,  for  two  short 
outside  of  the  Westminster 

isbytery,  but  never  severed  his  con- 
ection.  He  is  now  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  bodv  which  licensed  him.  Since  1873 
he  has  had  no  active  or  permanent 
’  charge,  but  has  preached  almost  con¬ 
stantly  up  to  the  present  time. 

HIS  FAMILY  RELATIONS. 

At  intervals,  while  officiating  as  pastor, 
Dr.  Timlow  has  taught  school.  Hon.  J. 
B.  Livingston,  now  President  Judge  of  the 
Courts  of  Lancaster  county,  was  for  a 
time  one  of  his  pupils.  He  has  twice 
married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Pritchet, 
j  of  Philadelphia,  to  whom  he  was  married  j 
j  in  1839,  the  year  of  his  ordination.  She 
died  at  Paradise,  in  this  county,  Oc- 
!  tober  31,  1870.  His  second  marriage  was 
|  to  Miss  Lehman,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
|  2d  day  of  June,  1874.  He  has  no  children 

AS  AN  ORATOR. 

Dr.  Timlow  is  a  strong,  effective  and 
attractive  pulpit  orator,  and  holds  the 
attention  of  his  audience  throughout  his 
discourses,  making  deep  and  abiding  im¬ 
pressions.  His  delivery  is  forcible  and 
1  energetic.  His  voice  is  flexible  and 
readily  takes  the  tone  appropriate  to  the 
I  idea  and  feeling  he  is  expressing.  It  is 
I  particularly  effective  in  emotional  pas¬ 
sages.  He  has  fluency,  and  his  sentences 
are  well  constructed.  He  seldom  hesi¬ 
tates,  has  a  rapid  and  distinct  utterance’ 
and  his  current  of  words  and  thoughts 
flows  on  uninterruptedly.  At  times  he 
rises  into  eloquence  and  fervor.  He  pos¬ 
sesses  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  which  is  shown  by  a  striking  readi¬ 
ness  and  aptness  of  quotations. 

CARRYING  HIS  YEARS  LIGHTLY. 

Dr.  Timlow  enjoys  a  vigorous  old  age. 
Over  six  feet  in  height.,  perfectly  erect, 
quick  and  firm  in  his  movements,  with 
'  his  gray  hair  still  abundant,  he  carries 
his  years  lightly. 

Shortly  after  his  resignation  in  1873, 

I  he  purchased  a  property  at  Gap,  on 
]  which  he  has  his  residence  at  this  time. 

1  There,  in  his  retirement,  he  is  surrounded 
j  with  neighbors  and  friends,  by  whom  he 
|  is  always  greeted  with  affection,  respect 
I  and  veneration, 
i  _ 

l|  HIS  RECORD  OF  WEDDINGS. 

|  Many  Long-Forgotten  Marriages  at  Which 
He  Officiated. 

During  his  more  than  half  a  century  as 
J  a  minister  of  the  gospel  Dr.  Timlow  has 
officiated  at  nearly  three  hundred  wed¬ 
dings.  Many  of  those  whom  in  the 
earlier  period  of  his  ministry  he  united 
in  the  bonds  of  holy  wedlock  have 
crossed  the  dark  river,  but  their  children 
and  grandchildren  are  still  with  us,  and 

'  following  carefully  compiled  list  of 
•>'ages  with  the  date  of  each,  will, 
■•ead  with  interest: 


Sept.  12, 1839— Andrew  C.  Buyers  to  Jane  E.  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

Nov.  19,  1839 — Wm.  Baker  to  Martha  Houston. 
Feb.  20,  1810— Joseph  Konigmaeher  to  Celia 
Slavmaker. 

May  7,  1S40—  Lemuel  Plumbley  to  Sarah  E. 
Muckamee. 

March  31,  1842— Wm  Boyd  to  Hannah  Hick. 

,  Sept,  C,  IS  12— Christian  Shertz  to  Maria  Hasson. 
March  27.  1843— John  Benson  to  Fanny  Bowers. 
Sept.  20,  1843— Cyrus  Strickler  to  Catharine 
Stauffer. 

March  5, 1811 - —  Harris  to  Sarah  Jauc  Hous¬ 

ton. 

April  11,  1844— Samuel  R.  MacWilliams  to 
Katharine  Wagner, 

Sept.  25, 1844— Geo.  S.  Green  to  Anna  M.  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

Nov.  21,  1814— John  MacCuUough  to  Elizabeth 
Dickey. 

Nov.  21,  1844— Wm.  Huey  to  Amanda  Drauclier. 
April  4,  1845 — Wm.  It.  Leech  to  Marv  Jane 
JHomsher. 

I  Oct.  23, 1845— Thos.  McSorley  to  Margaret  Divers 
Nov.  20, 1815— Henry  Morgan  to  Lvdia  Penning¬ 
ton. 

March  5,  1S46 — Wm.  Robinson  to  Rebecca  Adair. 
May  19, 1846 — Stephen  Gibbs  to  Caroline  Miller. 

!  Jan.  5, 1847— John  McCaskey  to  Ann  Brubaker. 

Jan.  20,  1847— Horatio  A.  Hessin  to  Margaret 
Ann  Downey.' 

Feb.  25, 1847 — Geo.  W.  Leech  to  Katharine  Ann 
Penninger. 

March  4, 1847— Jacob  Hoover  to  Susanna  Mann. 
Oct  gl,  1847— Anderson  Dobson  to  NTancy  Me- 
Koun. 

Dec  21, 1847— Jacob  Lewis  to  Elizabeth  Rich- 
wine. 

,  Jan  11,  1818— Wm  Slavmaker  to  Katharine 
j  Eckert, 

I'eb  10, 1848— Geo  Bowers  to  Anna  M.  Walker.  v- 
F’eb.  29,  1848 — Wm  Hamilton  to  Louise  Slav- 
maker. 

May  25,  1848— W'm  Miller  to  Elizabeth  McMullin. 
June  16,  1848 -James  McBride  to  Rachel  Mc¬ 
Call  gan. 

Oct 17, 1848—  Fra!!:  -  il  Wright  to  Eliza  J  Dow¬ 
ney. 

Nov  8,  1848 — Thos  Patterson  to  Anna  Salome 

Hess. 

i  Nov  y,  1848— Andrew  J  McDonnell  to  Marv  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Hovey. 

Nov  9,  1848— John  Hersh  to  Margaret  Anu 
Dougherty. 

N°v  S’  1&is— Adam  Trout  to  Salome  Lelever. 
£JCV  S’  j?!? — Isaac  W,  Rutter  to  Eliza  Ann  Ren. 
Nov  2.8,  1848— John  Myers  to  Sarah  Spratts. 

Nov  2S,  1848— Cyrus  McNeal  to  Ann  E  Garrah. 
Dec  14,  1818— John  B  Hoar  to  Margaret  Koch. 

Dec  24,  1848 — Willson  Netherly  to  Sarah  Jane 
Dougherty. 

Jan  25, 1849,  John  How  to  Martha  Hunsecker. 

Jan  30,  1849— John  Bender  to  Susan  Maria  Rutter. 
Feb  1, 1849— Wm  Hasson  to  Sarah  Jane  Hoar. 

Feb  27,  1849— Jacob  Pierson  to  Eliza  Russell. 
March  22,  1349 — Franklin  Harris  to  Caroline 
Dean. 

March  27,  1849-Josepli  Hull  to  Mary  Adah. 

April  26,  1849— Eber  Rea  to  Malinda  Worrall. 

May  10, 1849  -Geo.  Quinn  to  Mary  Jane  Nixon. 
May  15, 1849 -James  M.  Arment  to  Maria  Mar¬ 
garet  Anderson. 

June  7,  1849— Charles  Stewart  to  Belinda  Kath 
Rice. 

Oct.  25,  1S49— Rev.  D,  C.  Benjamin  to  Sallie 
Stewart. 

Nov.  15,  1819— Samuel  Campbell  to  Sarah 
Smucker. 

Dec.  27,  1849 — Richard  Stewart  to  Katharine 
Rife. 

Jan.  5, 1850 — John  Bailey  to  Katharine  Albright. 
Jan.  24,  1850 — Michael  Beam  to  Elizabeth  Hoar. 
Jan.  30, 1850 — Thos.  B.  Quinn  to  Maria  Russell. 
Feb.  7, 1850— Joseph  Robinson  to  Hester  Hilton. 
Feb.  14,  1850— John  S.  Smith  to  Marv  E.  Slay- 
maker. 

March  7, 1S50— Harman  Albright  to  Eliza  Jane 
McKown. 

March  28,  1850  -Wm.  West  to  Dmilla  Linville. 
April  16, 1850— John  L.  Wyck  to  Rebecca  Arm¬ 
strong. 

April  28,  1850— Solomon  K.  Cramer  to  Mary  H. 
Miller.  . 

May  29,  1850— David  FI.  Lcclie  to  Harriet  A. 
Sample. 

May  30, 1850— Robt.  Martin  to  Isabella  Anderson. 
Aug.  l,  1850— Robt.  Dougherty  to  Katharine 
Tramor. 


Oct  I  38£&v“  fo  Mai'y  Ann  Myers. 

Annstrong.  a~S  Uel  R  Ford  to  Mar>r  Elizateth 

Dec  I’  iftzkW0?*?*#  Susan  Brack  bill, 
-ucco  xtjjO— Wm  Kirk  toMarv  E  House 

Peb  6  1851  John  £  WwesId?  ^  Rachel  Hoar. 
Eehio  u5rJ$m  Poyle  t0  Elizabeth  Harris. 

Feb  ii’  ^  %e<Jf t0  Mary  Divers. 

Peb  11  ’  iss]  Jolin  Slaymaker  to  Emma  Jack. 
lou|h.  ’  18sl~Barauel  Rea  to  Elizabeth:  McCul- 

Richitine.  1S51~Hugh  McCormick  to  Margt  S 

Roel^ere.6’IS5Wohn  Bartholomy  to  Katharine' 

Jupne  l'KWi!""TnhnC  S0^18  t0  Henrietta  Rea. 
terson  *  l8sWohn  McPherson  to  Hannah  Pat- 

renceS  ?’  1851~Robt  B  Hart  to  Rachel  Jane  Law 

SS  :I«M1~T  ilmuS1  F  Foster  to  Jane  D  Steel 
Nov  i  hn  D.  Einvllle  to  Harriet  Webb 

Nov  27  ftsrA«m,0S  A  Hank  t°  Ann  Smith 
foot  2  18bl  Solomon  Powers  to  Margaret  Bare- 

Stewart8’  185Wames  Jefferson  Rea  to  Elizabeth 

rtb  sfe2-?*11  ?f}k  t0  Elizabeth  Aiken. 

Peb  7  ^2-?araaelRLinyilie  to  Kath  Finer 
Feb  24 1185rJrfreR^  ,t,°  Kath  Jane  Bain. 

Matilda  bowMV.  M  L  McClellan  to  Hannah 

Lim-iUe.’  1852_V'ria  G  Divings  ton  to  Rachel  Ann 

MayClVl852-Wm°Vfl?wr  t0  tMary  Ann  Eckert. 
Oct 21  iw  Va?rHxm  t0  Caroline  Gibbs 

Oc’t  26  McJn]yre  to  Sarah  Koch, 

waiter  ’  1Sji-Abr  Esbenshade  to  Mary  Ann  Buck- 

Peb  i!n1mfc^n!l:‘'^1T?:nox  t0  Sarah  Roup. 

Feb  U  Hunsecker  to  Leah  Overly. 

Baby  ’  1853~Abner  Ruckwalter  to  Elizabeth 

aSh  21 ' ^islItjohnP6  CP?kto  Rosanna  Reed . 
\OTil  21  1K.V1  ,?anie!s  to  Susan  A  Fisher. 

Sept  6  185?8 t0  Sarah  R  Fleming, 
son  1  ’  1833-Martin  Armstrong  to  Alice  A  John- 

’  ^f-HeniyE  Slaymaker  to  Mary  Steel 
Not  It ll^r^v Leidigh  to  Harriet  Poster: 

Dartdson3&  G  W  McLauSblln  to  Martha  Jane 
viUe.C  22’  d853~Isaac  Livingston  to  Mary  E  Lili¬ 
an  12  1i^~  pQ?  H®f  t0  Catharine  E  Groff. 

Marc-h’  0&?iriP  Tev  E^;  Jr' t0  Martha  Eckert. 

Aue  15  i^  VQ«n  KReed  to  Sarah  Jane  Larv 
ilJrf  i'#si  m1  S  Swindler  to  Mary  Jane  Hasson 
Oct  lb  to  Letitia “x: 

maker.  W  H  GunkJe  to  Mary  R  Eb 

Ja6n  If’  liStr!111  Holtz  worth  to  Mary  J  Eekezt 
Tan  is  foa-JamesGregg  to  Leah  Riohwkte 
ardton  185^Israel  Taggart  to  Melinda  S Rich  - 

ian  an  Myers  t0  Eliza  Ann  Busl) 

Peb  ?a’  t-5~£°L)ert  Maxwell  to  Mazw  Rea 
EsLenshkde8^  P  aim  BllckWftlter  to  Mary  Ann  : 

Malch  Eckert  to  Mary  G  Eckert 

Brown  22’  185^Ja«>cs  Nichols  yto  Elizabeth 

Dee  11 ,  "lS^^Oh^er  P  WIBsonT  1°  Maria  Baker- 
Houston.  P  Willson  to  Augusta  Louise 

PC°  G&to  Anne.  P  Clark. 


Dougherty  XVOU6U  W  McMinn  t0  Mary  Jane 
Brenan1man1856~IIorace  Wcst  <°  Catharine  Ann 
maker'1 13,  18iC~Jos  C  Walker  to  Lucy  H  Ell- 

Jtme  lO^li^y^fEttlaltn  1°  iIargaret'  Aiken- 
June  10. 1856— Dr  t°  Amanda  Harry. 

Ju^3ltl^^HJa^^Pe°™V^)tTaoerJonesStal11' 
erty.1"'  *•  t®56— Johrfo  Poste^^ &“gh. 

Amfig.^8*1  R-  Barefoot  to  Barbara 
ternacht’.  185c~Harkley  Trout  to  Elizabeth  Ech- 
Spangfej. 1  ran k  B  Speakmau  to  Annie  M 

-£?FM«57--.AS  Vaughn  to  Mr,  .  E  Kinzer. 

T  ^ 


iSr  D  ,o~lsaac  G  Hoover  to  Lvdia  A  Groff 
M?Uei'Ch  5’  18j7~Samuel  H  Brua  to  Mary  Ann 

March  5.  1857— James  Frew  to  Rachel  roster 
Oct  8,  1857 — J ohn  Y  McNeil  to  Mary  BowcrV ' 

Oct  2,  1858— B.  F.  Heistand  to  Martha  Shock 
Oct  28, 1858 — David  Harrv  to  Katharine  Anxer 
May  H  ISoO-Harry  Bcilett  to  Mchala  Go.xion 
Rinehart’ 1859— Geo  D  Mehaffy  to  Charlotte  i; 

|  R^s  10, 1859— Henry  Shollenberger  to  Elizabeth 
Heo  JO,  1859— John  Bell  to  Kate  Eostock 
Anknm.186°~RObert  S  McTlvaine  to  Elizabeth  J 

JeD,uiilgs  to  Ellie  Heady, 
uct  >3,  I860— Peter  Beam  to  Lizzie  Eckert 
Dee  2,  I860— Nathaniel  Baker  to  Ellen  Ra’msev 

Ja^ 22’  186?~RAbir?  Rickel  to  Katharine  Toumy. 
Jan  jz,  1851 — Robt  J  Ivnox  to  ICnte  Beam 

manb  2  *’ 18G1— Jobn  M  Whitmer  to  Martha  Kauff-  j 

March’  21 618filOS'm  CMlhuar  t0  MarP  Jatle  Loper.  j 
Hess’  Ch  21’  I861~^ Theophilus  Hiestand  to  Sarah  | 

Adam?  27’  1861“Alexauder  Hill  to  Hannah  Me-. 

Sept  8, 1861— Levi  H.  Pile  to  SaUie  C  Yount? 
Pams!  8’  1861“Walter  Pry berger  to  Mary  Emily 

Donald20’  1S01'~Janies  Chambers  to  Mary  Mc- 

heart  1861_"James  McMillan  to  Lizzie  Khine- 

Jan  21:>181fcAbTQal|m^l3tI?dt  f?  Lizzi°  O’Bryan. 
RoUta.1-’  1862~Jacob  M  Hanlm  to  Elizabeth 

Peb  2  1802— Amos  Grove  to  Sallie  O’Brvan 
March  23  1862— Benj  T  Dedrick  to  Harriet  Peck 

Ma  v1429ifi^627AmOS-  Duc?  t0  Ann  Kindle. 

May  T-862— James  bounders  to  Mary  A  Tvsdn 

May  14,  1862 — L.  T.  Moore  to  Hallie  C.  Kline 
tenhouse9’  1862~John  Snyder  to  Annie  Mary  Rit- 
Slibgen  to  Lizzie  Bartel. 

I  i“ly  o?’  I^-Abm  summy  to  Lizzie  Staufter. 

Aug  31, 1862— Geo  Myers  to  Annie  E  Heiser 
Nov  27,  1862— Harry  Rickard  to  Annie  Cohick 
Neff^ch  5,  1863— Rudolph  Sloat  to  Sarah  Jane 

A^Jareh  17, 1863— Ben  j  F  Hartman  to  Katharine 

Mallirf11  3°’  1863~Johu  White  to  Mary  Jane 

Albiilht4’  1863~James  Morrison  to  Mary  Jane 

Oct  239I8ra3lfpvanCirS,?-0Try  *?  Isabella  Hippie. 

Oct  Misfit- a  fJv?,  ^  Timlow  to  Lydia  S  Brinton. 
Not  991i^T'Awik  do  r  Gr‘,mdy t0  SftraD  ciepper. 
7W9a'  Senders  to  Lizzie  Jenkins. 

tw  2o’  1?w3^I?iP^rain?ANa^e  t0  Louisa  E  Judy. 
Miller*9’  1863~3°hn  D  Counell-v  t0  Sallie  E 

Peb  1wZ?uCObcM  Cline  t0  Susan  M  Evans. 
Closkey  1804~Qeo  sbireman  to  .Margaret  Me- 

March  \S&4TRir0h5  Knigb‘  i?  Lydia  Kasklus. 
Licffte1iberger,8fr4~8amU8*  Re*cbard  to  Margaret  | 

^March  8, 1864— David  Evans  to  Katharine  Wut- 

Steele?  ^  1S6i~Henry  Martyn,  jr,  to  Lizzie 

hear?3’  ls<M~H°nJ  E  Pugh  to  Elizabeth  Rhine- 

Aug  14,  1865— Arthur  Mayo  to  Harriet  E  Post. 


-John  BrSCr8le3: Sallie  MTellv! 
John  c  Conklin  to  Margare 


Sept  11, 1865 
Sept  30,  1865 

Devoir.  - owv, 

c ‘rav- 

i5!5;5!5ve:,;"5  i1:;!]': A 

Cherdonyne  ^avvard  Lesher  to  Sarah  Ann 

March  Haiues  to  Mary  Bishop 

Jane  Beemei\&°  solo!Tlon  «  Dingman  to  Hannah 

Slaymr!ker!868“^mes  P  Mcllyaine  to  j 

ocufx’sitfcpwt w  Tf0,lt  t0  Mafy  R 

Nov  25  r  0  Agnes  Sryeri } 

Jacobs.  '  6S~J  Ehy  Esbenshade  to 

Dee  224 0  Pinree  t0 MB: 
Heston24’  1S68-Josbua  Beans  to  Hanna 


i  E  Boss  to  Annie  Hess. 

Vm  Lane  to  Matilda  Milehc-U. 
David  A  McPherson  to  Mary  t' 


jo9— Jtev  Calvin  U  Heilman  to  Mary  D 


.oy  9,  1869— .1 ©el  I.  Lightnerto  Juliette  Hiestand. 
Dec  10, 1869— D  o  Hauck  to  Katharine  Schucr- 
,-t. 


an  11,  1S70— Jacobs  Keister  to  Lizzie  .1  Laffei tv-, 
iau  13,  1870 — Henry  L  Eckert  to  Lizzie  E  Mdl- 
ine. 

Jan  25,  1870— John  K  Bauchman  to  Kate  Esben- 
iade. 

ane  7,  1870— E  D  Cocklcy  to  Kate  Kchternaehl, 
Sept  15, 1870— John  M  Penninger  to  Mary  E 
Gorman. 

Oct.  20, 1870— Amazia  Rynier  to  Sue  Trout. 

Noy.  22,  1870— Matthias  Whitzel  to  Susanna 
Dees. 

Noy  21,  1870— Simon  Denlinger  to  Anna  Mary 
Leaman. 

Dee  28, 1870— Albert  Newton  Trout  to  Martha 
Letitia  Nelson. 

March  16, 1871— Joseph  S.  Kemrer  to  Barbara  C 

Burkey. 

March  16, 1871— Taylor  Byrcrly  to  Emma.  Steete. 
May  6, 1874— Moses  S.  Wallace  to  Katharine  A 

Houck. 

June  15, 1S71— Rev,  James  W  Coleman  to  Alois©  1 

Spear. 

June  IS,  1871— Henry  Johnson  to  Sallie 
Dougherty. 

Aug  C,  1871— Geo  E  Murr  to  Annie  Benuard. 

Aug  17,  1871— Amos  Buckwalter  to  Maggie 

Hershcy. 

Sept  21, 1871— John  M  Sweikert  to  Susan  Emma 
Denlinger. 

Oct  8, 1871 — Benj  T  Winters  to  Ka'e  Johnson. 

Oct  23, 1871— Benj  F  Starrctt  to  Sallie  E  Mackey. 
Nov  2,  1871— B  II  Lintmar  to  Lizzie  II  Kernrer. 
Nov.  7,  1871—  Jacob  H  Bachman  to  Ester  A 

Gause. 

Nov  15.  1871— James  Albert  N’orris  to  Mary  Eiiz 

Canfield, 

Nov  23, 1871— Robt  Glrviu  to  Salome  Keneagy. 

Feb  4,  1872—  Andrew  F  Trout  to  Sarah  A  Kendig. 
Feb  8, 1872— Geo  11  Townsend  to  Mary  S  Moyer. 
Feb  18,  1872 — Thos  Defter  to  Laura  Miller. 

March  6,  1872 — Ezra  W.  Frantz  to  Clara  S  Smith. 
March  30, 1872 — Franklin  Alexander  to  Barbara 
McNelly. 

Aug  8,  1872— John  Mourner  to  MatyE  McCleery. 
Oct  31, 1872 — Amos  Eby  to  Annie  McKillips. 

Nov  14, 1672 — Isaiah  M  Kling  to  Martha  Den¬ 
linger. 

Dec  G,  1872 — Wm  H  Wardley  to  I.avinia  M  Gor¬ 
man. 

Dec  19,  1872 — E  U  Groff  to  Josephine  E  Mebile  . 
Dec  19,  1872— John  Wimer  to  Martha  Mowery. 

Dec  24, 1872 — C  S  Ilershey  to  Miss  Kreider 
Feb  20,  1873— Wm  K  Stafford  to  Annie  E  Weaver. 
March  6.  1873 — John  M  Eckert  to  Sallie  E  Smith. 
June  3,  1873— Abram  B  Ressler  to  Mary  M 
Lindsay. 

June  12,  1873 — Geo  W  Ferree  to  Medora  Kinzer. 
Oct  19,  1873 — .Aldus  J  Brown  to  Alice  R  Mev. 

Nov  20,  1873 — Jacob  H  Denlinger  to  Lizzie  Groff 
Dec  23,  1873— John  S  Ciymer  to  Kate  Winger. 

Dee  25,  1873— Samuel  S  Gregg  to  Martha  Ann 
Sullenberger. 

March  13, 1874— Jacob  N  Acker  to  Laura  L  Gor¬ 
man. 

May  13, 1874— Dr  1  H  Mayer  to  Mazie  C  Strict ler. 
June  10, 1875 — Thos  J  Bitzer  to  Sue  E  McTlvaine. 
Dee  19, 1876 — Smith  P  Buyers  to  Maggie  M  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

Oct  23,  1878— Abm  Whitman  to  Caroline  Clark. 

Dec  24,  1879 — S  Pearse  Pugh  to  Lizzie  14  Gregg. 
June  3,  1880— Dr  C  I  Reese  to  Hattie  Livingston. 
Sept  29,  1880— Wm  Tenvilliger  to  Fanny  Lindsay. 
Dec  13,  1880— John  Borland  to  Mary  M  Hamil¬ 
ton. 

1  .Tan  27, 1881— Clement  A  Hoar  to  Emma  Smith. 

Dec  25,  1884 — Adam  IV  Diehl  to  Clara  E  Miller, 
ept  24,  1885 — Samuel  K  Martin  to  Mary  E  Trout. 

- ,  — Wm  E  Whann  to  Emma  J  Erringale. 

:b  11, 1886— John  H  Kreitzer  to  Mary  C  Ettla. 

3t  16, 1889— Nathaniel  F  Feagles  to  Carrie  T 
ssen. 


It 
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This  county  is  justly  proud  of  lier 
distinguished  citizens.  In  every  avenue 
of  effort  there  are  among  the  people  of 
Lancaster  county  men  who  have  achiev¬ 
ed  marked  success,  and  at  the  bar  as 
well  as  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  physi¬ 
cians’  study  there  are  those  among  us 
whose  fame  is  not  limited  to  local  lines 
or  confined  within  a  narrow  compass. 

Among  those  to  whom  the  people 
point  with  pardonable  pride,  Hugh  I'd. 
North,  L  L.  I).,  of  this  place,  is  con¬ 
spicuous.  To  him  the  legal  literature 
of  the  State  owes  much,  many  i  f  his 
papers  and  arguments  submitted  before 
the  Supreme  Court  having  been  widely 
admired  for  their  perspicacity  and  force. 
His  political  speeches  are  not  less  keen¬ 
ly  appreciated,  and  wherever  his  voice 
lias  been  heard  on  the  lmsting*'  his  abil¬ 
ity  has  been  fully  recognized  and  the 
strength  of  his  logic  admitted.  A  ripe 
scholar,  a  courteous  gentleman  and  a 
fast  friend  he  has  contributed  a  large 
share  to  the  credit  in  which  the  men  of 
tills  county  are  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  North  is  not  a  native  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  county,  but  has  been  so  long  identi¬ 
fied  with  its  interest:  and  affairs  that  he 
may  properly  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
one  born  to  our  soil.  He  first  saw  * 


I  * 


M.  NORTH. 


I  in  Juniata  cbunTpPJWV  7,'  jgpw 
that  though  full  of  honors  and  well  ad¬ 
vanced  in  material  resources,  lie  is  still 
in  the  vigor  of  manhood  and  considera 


jTiere  to  work,  where,  to  borrow  the  lab 
guage  of  a  eulogist,  “among  strangers 
and  without  patrimony,  like  many  oth¬ 
ers  who  have  won  honor  and  fame  in 
their  profession  under  great  privations 
and  discouragements,  he  began  a  career 
in  which  he  has  won  fortune  and  dis¬ 
tinction.” 

Of  course  at  the  outset  Mr.  North 
encountered  much  the  same  conditions 
as  others  have  met,  similarly  situated. 
Clients  didn’t  flock  in  as  thick  as  leaves 
in  Y allambrosia,  but  he  didn’t  wa  ■  e 
his  time  in  laxnentatioiis  or  idle  away 
his  chances.  On  the  contrary  he  began 


bly  on  the  right  side  of  the  allotted  pe¬ 
riod  of  life — three  score  and  ten  years. 
Of  late  years  he  has  suffered  somewhat 
on  account  of  defective  eyesight,  but 
aside  from  that  is  as  active  and  alert 
physically  and  mentally  as  he  was  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  In  fact  it 
may  be  said  that  at  no  period  of  his  life 
has  he  been  more  capable  of  continued 
intellectual  effort  than  now.  Ilisvast- 
storehouse  of  information  yields  its 
treasures  readily  to  every  tax  put  upon 
it,  and  the  ripe  knowledge  which  he 
possesses,  not  only  in  the  field  of  Jegd<: 
research,  but  in  every  channel  of  science  i 
and  scholarship,  gives  him  such  facility 
as  a  younger  and  less  experienced  man ' 
even  of  equal  ability  could  not  have. 

Hugh  M.  North  is  a  son  of  John 
North,  and  is  of  Scotch-Irish  lineage. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Hugh 
McAllister,  one  of  the  original  settlers 
of  Juniata  county  and  a  soldier  with 
the  rank  of  major  in  the  war  of  the  rev¬ 
olution.  In  such  a  parentage  there  was 
a  priceless  heritage,  and  his  successful 
and  useful  life  has  done  honor  to  it. 
Educated  at  Miffiinburg  Academy  he 
entered  upon  the  preparation  for  his  life 
work  under  favorable  auspices.  His 
preceptor  in  law  was  Judge  Casey,  of 
Union  county,  a  man  of  profound 
knowledge  and  integrity.  After  a  term 
in  Congress,  to  which  he  was  elected  in 
1848,  Judge  Casey  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  Stales  Court  of 
Claims,  a  position  which  he  filled  with 
distinguished  ability.  The  young  aspi¬ 
rant  for  legal  honors  entered  upon  his 
work  with  an  earnestness  that  nearly 
resembled  enthusiasm,  and  in  1849,  after 
an  examination  that  was  as  rigid  as  it 
was  creditably  met,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  Mr.  North’s 
life  that  an  important  problem  present¬ 
ed  itself.  The  question  was  where 
should  he  undertake  to  practice.  This 
grave  proposition  was  considered  with 
infinite  care  and  deliberation.  He  vis¬ 
ited  Pittsburg,  Erie,  Philadelphia  and 
other  points  and  weighed  the  advanta¬ 
ges  of  each  locality.  Finally  he  deter¬ 
mined  upon  Columbia,  and  on  the  30th 
of  August,  1849,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  this  couhty  and  settled  clown 


an 


fa  course  of  mental  discipline  and 
I  assiduous  effort  to  master  the  secrets  of 
i  law.  The  effort  was  equal  to  bis  bright¬ 
est  expectations.  When  the  clients 
came  they  found  him  so  well  qualified  I 
to  serve  them  that  in  a  comparatively 
brief  period  he  was  in  possession  of  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice,  and  though  ! 
as  the  fruits  of  his  labor  he  has  acquir¬ 
ed  a  competence,  lie  has  never  failed 
throughout  his  professional  career  to  J 
occupy  his  leisure  with  those  studies 
ivhicji  kept  him  abreast  of  the  best 
thought  of  the  profession;  and  he  is  to- 
jday  the  same  patient  and  industrious 
(student  that  he  was  when  struggling  to  ‘ 
get  a  foothold  at  the  bar. 

The  result  of  this  exemplary  life  is 
that  Mr.  North  ranks  to-day,  among  the 
foremost  lawyers  of  the  State,  distin¬ 
guished  no  less  as  an  advocate  than  for 
bis  erudition  as  a  jurist  and  the  wisdom  ' 
of  his  counsel.  His  professional  servi¬ 
ce.-:  are  sought  in  nearly  every  important 
suit  in  his  district,  and  is  frequently  in¬ 
voiced  in  other  sections  of  the  State 
where  important  litigation  seeks  out 
the  best  talent.  His  arguments  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Court  always  evince  a 
clear  understanding  of  legal  principles, 
a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  salient 
points  of  the  case  in  'hand  as  well  as  a 
perfect  understanding  of  the  law  appli¬ 
cable  thereto,  a  logical  and  clear  ar- 
I'rangement  of  the  facts,  accuracy  and 
precision  of  statement,  supported  by 
strong  and  concise  argument,  the  whole, 
being  characterized  by  clearness,  solidi¬ 
fy  and  dignity.  As  an  advocate  before. 

•  jury  lie  is  equally  forcible.  His  speech¬ 
es  are  characterized  by  concise  presenta¬ 
tion  of  facts,  fairness  of  inference  and 
i  masterly  grasp  of  the  resources  of  ar~ 
ument.  He  abstains  from  rhetorical 


m- 
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yr  •  ,nes  or  mere' 

.ever  appeals  to  the  juror’s  prejudices, 
sympathies  or  passions.  An  an  evi- 
I -.deuce  that  his  position  at  the  bar  of 
;  his  adoption  is  conceded  it  may  be 
i  Mentioned  that  at  the  organization  in 
1 880.  of  the  Lancaster  Bar  Association 
“for  the  improvement  of  the  law  and  of 
t  its  administration,”  Mr.  North  was 
j  unanimously  elected  its  President,  and 
has  been  re-elected  annually  ever  since. 
Ln  his  domestic  life  Mr.  North  is 


•o 


i-  f  ' ' 1 : i  ply  ffimiril  aviu  attractive.,  as  all 


know  who  ’have  enjoyed  the  generous 
and  gracious  hospitality  of  his  charming 
home.  There  he  lays  aside  the  cares  of 
his  profession  and  devotes  his  leisure  to 
the  delights  of  polite  literature,  which 
is  ever  the  recreation  of  cultivated 
■  gentlemen.  His  private  life  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  same  elevated  standard 
of  conduct  which  he  maintains  in  his 
professional  relations,  so  that  cherished 
by  his  friends  and  respected  by  his 
fellow  citizens,  he  fills  the  measure  of 
an  honorable  and  dignified  manhood. 


He  is  a  Vestryman  of  St.  Paul’s 


Episcopal  Church  and,a  member  of  the 
standing  committee  of  the  Diocese  of 
Central  Pennsylvania.  The  honorary 
degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on  him 
by  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in 
May.  1887. 

As  a  citizen  Mr.  North  is  active, 
public-spirited  and  liberal.  He  has 
always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  political 
questions,  and  has  served  his  fellow 
eb  wens  most  acceptably  in  various 
public  positions.  In  1854  he  was  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  Legislature,  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket,  having  been  supported  by 
an  independent  party  organization 
which  enabled  him  to  overcome  the 
large  adverse  majority  in  the  county. 
In  1864  he  was  the  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  for  Congress  against  the  late  Thad- 
deus  Stevens,  and  ran  considerably 
ahead  of  his  party  vote.  He  was  a  del¬ 
egate  to  the  National  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention  held  at  Charleston  1860,  and  in 
1876  was  Delegate-at-Large  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  at  St.  Louis  which  nominated 
Mr.  Tilden.  In  1874  he  received  the 
\  second  highest  vote  in  the  Democratic 
1  State  Convention  for  the  nomination 
for  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  his  name 
has  been  brought  forward  on  several 
occasions  for  the  office  of  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  1884  he  was  a  can- 


■  Presidential  Elector  on  the 
Democratic  ticket.  He  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  years,  President  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  and  Solicitor  of  the 
-  Columbia  National,  and  with  his  rnul- 
"  itude  of  business  finds  time  to  give  his 
services  to  our  people  in  the  School 
Board, doing  good  work  in  this  direction. 


MURDER  REVEALED 
BV  WOMAN’S  INSTINCT. 


How  the  Slayers  of  the  Boy  Peddler 
Lehman  were  Brought  to  Justice, 


WEjIRD  TALE  OF  MANY  YEARS  AGO 


A 


,  is/l}very  of  a  Head  Frozea  in  a  Cake  of 


\  (  . 

v  Tee  Floating  in  the  Delaware. 


THE  GLUE  OF  THE  WEDDING  RING 


Mrs.  Beatty  Sees  a  Sinister,  Scowling 
Face,  and  Her  Suspicion  Leads 
to  the  Execution  of  Jttie 
Shupunslcl  Brothers. 


“Murderers  have  been  brought  to  iustiee 
in  ruanv  strange  ways,  but  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary,  perhaps,  that  I  ever  knew  of  was 
a  woman’s  instinct.  A  woman’s  instinct, 
that  was  all  the  explananation  that  was 
fiver  offered.” 

!  This  is  what  Prothonotary  William  B. 
'Mann  said  the  other  day  among  a  group  of 
’loungers  who  were  chatting  of  the  strange 
turn  that  led  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
Birchall. 

Then  Colonel  Mann  told  the  story  of  the 
discovery  and  arrest  in  this  city  of  the  I 
murderers  of  Jacob  Lehman,  a  poor  peddler  | 

hoy,  in  early  January^  1852.  He  and 
William  B.  Beed  prosecuted  the  case  for  the 
Commonwealth.  Judge  Allison, who  is  still 
administering  justice,  was  one  of  the  two 
Judges  who  tried  the  case.  He  had  only 
been  on  the  bench  a  few  months,  and  the 
remarkable  case,  which  had  roused  the 
whole  city,  was  one  of  the  first  cases  in  the 
Crimiual  Court. 


THE  DISMEMBEBED  BODY  FOUND. 

Jacob  Lehman,  who  was  the  19-year  o’d 
son  of  Aaron  Lehman,  disappeared  very 
early  in  January.  He  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  wandering  all  over  the  city  selling 
cheap  jewelry  from  a  little  box  or  tray. 
Search  was  made  for  him  everywhere,  but 
no  trace  of  him  could  be  found. 

Finally, on  the  18th  of  January,  four  little 
girls  who  had  gone  down  to  play  on  the  ice 
on  the  river  shore  between  Huntingdon  and 
'umberland  Streets,  in  what  was  men  the 
ctrict  of  Richmond,  saw  a  strange-lookjjig 


object  lying  among  [broken  cakes  of  ice. 
They  tan  back  and  t^ld  Edward  Brown, who  J 
was  working  in  a  woqd  yard,  of  what  they  ; 
bad  seen.  He  left  his  work  and  returned  ; 
with  them,  but  meantime  another  man,  who  j 
had  heard  of  the  matter,  probably  through 
some  words  dropped  by  the  children  on  ; 
the  way,  had  hurried  to  the  spot, 
and  when  Mr.  Blown  got  there  he  found  that 
this  man  had  chopped  the  object  out  of  the 
ice  and  had  drawn  it  upon  the  shore.  The 
covering  appeared  to  be  an  old  grayish  blue 
overcoat,  roughly  sewed  together.  It  was 
quickly  ripped  apart,  and  out  came  a  pack-  | 
I  ing  of  goose  feathers,  and  then  a  heavy  brick,  i 
I  and  then  there  came  to  the  sight  of  the  horn-  i 
fied  beholders  a  human  head,  frozen  solid, 
land  as  recognizable  as  if  itwere  in  life. 

It  was  quickly  identified,  of  coarse,  as  that 
j  ofthe' peddler  bov, Lehman.  Searchwas  made, 
i  and  the  rest  of  the  body  was  found  in  the 
!  other  package.  They  were  Sunken,  and  with 
the  coming  of  warmer  days  and  the  complete 
\  j  breaking  up  of  the  ice  they  would  probably 
I  !  have  floated  await  and  down  with  the  cur¬ 
rent.  But  the  frozen  lips  told  outoftbeicein 

their  own  way  the  story  of  death  and  crime.  A 

few  hairs  had  forced  their  way  out  of  the 
covering  in  which  the  head  was  wrapped, 
and  clinging  to  the  ice  had  been  frozen  fast, 
and  so  held  the  covered  mass  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  and  when  a  slight 
thaw  came  brouch.t  it  into  view  ofthe  little 
children,  the  first  innocent  instruments  of 
eternal  justice. 

That  there  had  been  a  murder  was  ob¬ 
vious.  The  police  made  an  investigation, 


jvfltmt  they  q 
*  They  could 
Yet,  how  ,J 
|  pathway  of 
MRS.  BEAT 
Mrs.  Caroling 
neighborhood  of 
close  to  the  Bout v 
town  to  market  some  two  I 
finding  of  the  body.  The] 
full  of  excitement  over  the| 

Mrs.  Beatty,  like  everyone  < 
the  fever  ol  discussion.  She1 
ing  all  the  details  of  the 
and  over  again  in  her  mind  a 
along  with  the  well-filled  b 
arm.  As  she  was  turning  into  i 
which  she  lived  she  observed 
standing  together  in  front  ot  a  liousS 
Street  near  Moore.  The  day  v’ 
cold,  yet  one  of  the  men  w 
shirt  sleeves.  Otherwise  there  w 
remarkable  about  any  of  them, 
little  circumstance  attracted  her 
much  that  she  peered  at  them  cur 
she  went  past.  One  of  tlie  men  , 
served  her  glances,  gave  her  a  sco’ 
age  that  she  was  startled  an 
on.  After  she  had  gone] 
yards  she  was  horrified 

could  not  avoid  turning  around  fo 
look.  The  man  was  still  watching  ' 
his  strange,  brutal-looking  countena^ 
full  of  malignity.  Mrs.  Beatty  felt  _ 
shiver  of  dread,  and,  as  she  turned  E 
own  street  and  disappeared  from  tb 
ot  the  strangers,  she  impulsively 
herself:  — 
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“X  BELIEVE  THAT  IS  THE  MURDERER  OF  THE  PEDDLER  BO" 


murderer  of 


_  the  notion 
Jr  as  satisfied  as 
_rno!e  case  had 
J/,  she  could  not 
^-11  in  the  strange  i 

■*> - ^hat  was  the  end 

iiiu  that  the  police  were 
tVhere, 

y  roused  at  I.AST. 
home  she  told  her  husband 
F-ier  startling  conclusion.  Her 
i  au  easy-going,  stolid  man, 

'  d  a  h’l!'d  ,  fo.r  a  living,  ! 
understand  “instincts.”  He  ' 

Ifuite  * evr'fVa>S  dl;c^PS-  She  1 
finite  eye. t.„.,  and  in.-:  ,  »d  tha* 

_  rtght.  Then  he  told  £*1 

/seemed  to  be  on  the  way  to  beiu  - 

But  she  could  nor  he  argued  or  hnlf 

I01’  !-ld>™led  out  of  her  potion  She 
|ier  husband  no  rest  otl  (j,e  .. 

)‘Have°0n’  a,udnihr|u  she  would  sav  to 

iddLr  bV"ve°t°  -ed  UP  the  U1Urd—  ^ 

-  had  not.  But  finally,  a  little  to  please 


i  great  deal  in  the  hope  of  getting 
■  or  bun  sell,  he  concluded  to  look 
■hr^r-  11  e  ®f*'°Bed  around  to  the 
r  °  ‘",Mlct,lh'  three  men  had 

dries  rry  ,11S  'vi  e  £Dd  111  ade  some 
1*"'rcwI  that  there  were 
.  JZ  ,  now-  The  throe 

jiwiiteu  a  house  from  a  colored 
nit  one  ot  them  had  gone  away.  Thev 
foreigners:  they  <  ,,-.;d  hardly  speak 


s h>  and  nobody  t 
'  ■'■oout  tl.em. 


i  tJu®  thing,  how- 

marked.  The  men  said  they 
,  J  ln  the  jewelry  business  up. 

g  e-v  must  he  very  generous,  for 

ie\v  i'ven  away  several  finger  nngs  to 
,eral  iren  in  the  street, 
ii’.dian  given  away  rings!  Wh-  ,  rings  and 
.Indian -p  jewels  were  wh  ,t  the  peddler  i 
[aptaiti  m  nis  box  when  he  was  murdered, 
jk’s  stfthy  was  absolutely  interested  at 
it  the  * 


",v.it  home  ai 
heard.  She  was 
She  would  not  have 
had  told  her  that  the  s... 
tried,  convicted,  and  ban 
made  up. 

sudWe11’  ”0W’  g°  nght  0D’”  was  ail  81 
But  her  husband  did  not  exactly  kno..  , 
how  to  “go  right  on.”  He  made  some  more 
inquiries  and  was  more  mystified  than  ever 
as  (t»  who  or  what  the  strangers  were, 
bo  tell  the  police,”  said  his  wife. 

THK  POLICE  make  an  arrest. 

He  did:  a  little  sheepisnly,  for  it  seemed 
°  ulm  a*ler  ah,  that  he  was  taking  very  im¬ 
portant  steps  on  very  uncertain  ground, 
the  police  authorities  did  not  appear  to  be 
much  interested  either.  They  had  no  faith 
at  all  in  “women’s  instincts.”  But  as  the 
I  whole  town  was  still  in  a  hubbub  of  discus- 
j  -ion  about  the  murder,  and  as  they 
j  had  captured  nobody  at  all,  they 

1  rgnthey  woui,d  ,ol,ow  °ut  even  this 
?}. t’  Th®f  seemed  to  have  enough  in^the 
lact  of  the  mystery  surrounding  the 
strangers  and  the  story  of  giving  awav 
nngs,  to  ask  the  foreigners  to  give  an 
account,  of  themselves.  So  a  police  ott- 
;  ccr  _  named  Hamilton  and  two  coni- 
pan  ions  went  down  to  arrest  the  men. 

I  Uhen  the  officers  reached  the  house 
they  found  a  wagon  backed  up  to  the 
curb.  It  contained  a  lot  of  poor  furniture 
and  one  of  the  men  was  corning  out  of  the 
hpuse  with  some  more  in  his  hands.  The 
officers  were  just  ln  time.  The  strangers 

were  moving  array.  “  But  both  were  to!  o:r 
the  premises.  The  officers  nabbed  them  a 
once. 


The  strangers  wen  apparently  very  indig¬ 
nant.  They  said  in  very  lame  English  that 
they  were  good  men.  They  had  done  r. 
harm.  They  were  hardworking  and  honest. 
They  were  brothers.  Their  names  were 
Matthias  and  Biaes  Sbupunski.  They  had 
come  to  this  country  from  Poland,  to  earn  a 

'  l 


it  "•>-  :  l  »  f 

“XT  13  MY  WEDDINO  RING.”  THE  MOTHER  CRIED. 


and 


ad  of 


AN  OFFICER  TAKES  i 
Still  the  officers  insisted  on 


them 

the  police  station.  After  a  great  deal  of 
ing  the  foreigners  finally  went  with 
m.  At  the  station  house,  Officer  Hamil¬ 
ton  noticed  that  Matthias  Shupunski 
wore  a  handsome  and  cu.iously  wrought 
ring  on  the  index  finger  of  his 

_ _  hand.  Watching  his  chance,  the 

officer 


i 


made  an  attempt  to  slip  it  off. 
Mathias,  who  all  the  while  had  been  utterly 
stolid,  turned  pale  and  made  a  furious  re¬ 
sistance,  but  the  officer,  with  a  struggle, 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  the  ring  into 
his  possession.  Mathias  stormed  and  en¬ 
treated.  but  the  officer  held  on  to  the  ring. 
M  ITe  showed  it  to  his  captain  afterward  and 
suggested  that,  as  the  peddler  boy  sold 
rings,  this  ring  would  be  an  important  clue. 
But  the  Captain  said  no.  This  was  a  valu¬ 
able  ring,  not  at  all  like  the  cheap  stuff  that 
little  Lehman  sold.  Matthias  said  that  the 
ring  was  a  family  heirloom  and  that  he  had 
brought  it  with  him  from  Poland.  His 
story  seemed  probable.  Other  people  who 
1  new  the  peddler  aDd  understood  his  char¬ 
acter  ot  business  were  consulted.  They 
said  that  the  boy  had  never  sold  rings  like 
that.  Shtipunski’s  story  must  be  true.  So 
r  he  ring  was  laid  aside. 

The  boy’s  mother  was  one  of  the  first  lo 
hear  of  the  arrest.  She  came  to  the  station 
house.  -She  was  very  much  disappointed 
when  she  was  told  that,  as  yet,  nothing  had 
been  found  that  brought  the  crime  directly 
home  to  the  m  rangers. 


THE  MOTHER  SEES  THE  RING. 

I  “In  fact  we  didn’t  find  anything  on  either 
of  them,  only  this,”  said  an  officer,  as  he 
fished  Matthias’  ring  out  of  a  little  box  an  1 


held  it  up. 


As  the  woman  saw  the  shining  jewel,  she 


grew  wild,  with  feeling 

“It  is  mine;  it  is  mine,”  she  cried. 

“No,”  said  the  officer.  “You  have  made 
a  mistake.  lTour  boy  never  sold  rings  like 
this.” 

“I  did  not  say  soid,’'  the  mother  replied. 
‘I  said  it  is  mine.  It  is  my  wedding  ring.”  , 
“Your  wedding  ring!  And  how  comes 
your  wedding  ring  here?” 

“On  that  morning  when  I  saw  my  boy 
alive  ffir  i  lie  last  time,  he  said  to  me,  as  be 
was  eoing  out  to  sell-  his  rings,  “Mother, 
there  is  one  empty  space  ia  my  box.  Lend 
me  your  ring  to  fill  it?  I 
took  the  ring  off  my  finger  and  put  it  in 
the  vacaut  place.  There,  my  boy,  I  said,  ' 
makes  the  >x  look  full  and  nice;  but  be 
very  careful  of  it,  for  remember,  it  is  my 
wedding  ring.  And  I  never  heard  his  voice 
again,  and  u  ,  er  again  w  ill  hear  it,  for  they 
killed  him  and  robbed  him.” 


THE  STORY  OF  MERGER  UNFOLDS. 

Ar.d  that  was  what  they  had  done.  Little 
by  little  a  chain  of  evidence  was  forged 
round  both  the  brothers.  A  search  of  the 
h<  m  down  town  revealed  a  number  of 
cheap  ring  and  pins,  concealed  in  ashes. 
They  are  identified  as  having  belonged  to  the 
peddler  boy.  It  was  learned,  alsi , 
that  the  brothers  and  a  third  man  hail  ■; 
occupied  a  house  in. Richmond  a,  the  time 
of  the  murder.  The  brothers  were  identified 
owner.  A  search  of  that  House  re- 1 
in  the  finding  of  the  bottom  and  i 


of  a  box  or  tray,  that 
as  having  belonged  to  Lehman. 
It  lay  in  a  little  heap  of  ashes  and  was 
all  charred,  as  if  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  burn  it  all  up.  Among  some 
rubbish  in  the  cellar  a  small  hatchet  was 
found,  on  which  were  stains  of  bloed.  This 
hatchet,  the  jury  believe  1,  in  thetrial,  had  \ 
been  used  to  dissever  the  body  afi -r  the  ; 
murder.  Several  witnesses  were  found  whose!* 
testimony  brought  the  peddler  boy  and  the  ; 
men  together  The  testimony  of  one  wa.  a 
clincher.  He  said  that  he  knew  the  boy 
and  that  the  boy  had  told  hiiu  two  men  who 
had  bought  a  cheap  bieast-pin  from  him 
wanted  to' buy  a  watch.  He  wished  to  sell 
his  watch,  and  he  went  with  the  bey  ;  to  see 
the  men.  They  were  the  Shupunski  broth¬ 
ers.  The  men  were  i  ot  satisfied  with  his 
watch,  and  no  sale  was  made.  As 
he  and  Lehman  were  coming  away,  the  men 
told  the  boy  to  be  sure  to  come  again,  as  they 
wished  to  bur  more  jewelry  from  him.  Ai-  1 
though  the  Shupunski  brothers,  at  their  trial 
were  defended  ny  the  celebrated  David  I 
Paul  Brown,  they  were  quickly  convicted  | 
and  were  hanged.  They  refused  to  yveany  ! 
information  that  would  aid  in  the  dis -oven 
til  their  third  companion.— 

REFUGEES  FROM  POLAND. 

The  Shupunskis,  it  was  learned,  had  fled 
from  Poland  after  taking  par!  in  a  revolu- 
They  spent  some  time  in 


tionary  uprising, 


Germany,  and  then  ca  ne  to  this  country. 
They  got  work  in  New  York,  where  one 
oT  them  was  charged  with  killing  a  fellow- 
workman,  but  the  evidence  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  convict  him.  After  drift¬ 
ing  about  the  country  they  came  here  and 
settled  down  ia  Richmond. 

Curiously  emu,  ;h,  the  woman  whose  “in¬ 
stincts”  hail  led  to  the  unearthing  of  the, 
whole  crime,  could,  under  the  laws  of  evi¬ 
dence,  oniy  testify  that  she  had  seen  th» 
j  men  .standing  in  front  of  the  house  at  i  .on 


|  and  Moore  Streets. 


‘’'.'b''  '.ia 


THE  STRME 

OF  A  PECULIAR  PEOPLE. 


The  Mennonites  and  Amish  of  Lancaster 
County  To-Day. 


THEIR  FAITH  AND  PRACTICES. 


Men  Who  Discard  Buttons,  and  Women 
Without  Eats. 


They  Have  No  Use  for  Music,  Painting, 
and  Sculpture  —  Photographic 
Likenesses  Prohibited — A  Faith 
That  Has  Stood  400  Tears. 


There  is  a  picture  yet  to  be  hung  high  up 
on  the  walls  of  Pennsylvania’s  splendid 
history.  A  picture  from  the  past  of  180 
odd  years,  of  a  handful  of  brave  men  and 
patient  women,  in  queer  homespun  gar¬ 
ments,  on  the  banks  ot  Pequea  Creek.  Be¬ 
fore  them  stretched  a  wilderness,  pathless 
and  unexplored.  Behind  them  rolled  an 
ocean  and  beyond  it  was  a  horizon  lurid 
with  the  flames  of  persecution.  But  they 
sought  the  wilderness— and  peace. 

They  brought  with  them  little  else  than 
a  story,  to  be  cherished  forever  as  the  heri¬ 
tage  of  well-nigh  hopeless  days,  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  of  ceaseless  struggle  of  their  peo¬ 
ple  for  religious  liberty;  two  centuries  of 
woe  and  want  and  paiu  in  the  Palatinate, 
in  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  among 
the  valleys  of  the  Vosges.  How  during  all 
these  weary  years,  with  the  rattle  of  the 
chains  ot  the  Levant  galleys  in  their  ears, 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  NEGLECTED,  j 


amid  the  torture  even  of  the  rack  and'IagT'i 
got,  in  the  darkness  of  midnight  and  the  I 
glory  of  noon  they  had  waited  for-  the  J 
deliverance  of  the  Lord.  And  it  came  at  • 
last,  not  with  expected  anthems  of  archan¬ 
gels,  hut  on  the  wings  of  a  good  Dutch  ship; 
it  led  them  not  to  Paradise,  but  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  And  from  that  little  group; the  first 
fifteen  that  stood  among  the  limestone  hills 
of  the  Lancaster  that-was-to-be,  there  went 
up  such  songs  as  Miriam  must  have  sung 
before  the  rescued  hosts  of  Israfi  on  the  Bed 
Sea’s  farther  shore — the  song  ot  a  people 
who  sought  freedom  in  a  wilderness,  and  1 

.found.  God-  - - - 

j  Pennsylvania’s  Plymouth  is  in  Lan¬ 
caster  County.  It  remains  to-day.  While 
the  frail  remnants  of  New  England’s  Puri¬ 
tanism  are  being  gradually  obliterated  by 
the  rising  tide  of  a  later  and  an  alien  life, 
while  even  the  strongholds  of  Quaker 
simplicity  are  slowly  yielding  here  aud 
there  to  the  assaults  ot  worldliness,  there 
can  be  seen  beside  Peq  ilea’s  waters  the 
lineal  descendants  of  Hans  Herr’s  Menno- 
nite  band,  that  faithful  few,  furrowing  the 
oldfields  that  their  fathers’ fathers’ plows 
had  scored,  and  cherishing  uncorrupted  the 
faith  that  200  years  ago  caused  their 
■  ancestors  to  be  driven  forth  belore  the  fire¬ 
brands  of  fanaticism  from  continental 
Europe,  homeless,  but  not  Christless. 

The  history  of  the  Mennonites,  not  only 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  the  United  States 
yet  remains  to  be  written.  All  that  now 
exists  as  history  of  this  peculiar  sect  is 
brief,  fragmentary, and  uncertain.  No  richer 
field  for  folk-lore  research  is  presented  be¬ 
tween  the  oceans  than  right  out  here  in . 
Lancaster  County;  uo  field  has  been  so 
greatly  neglected. 

But  the  outside  world  is  not  only  neglect¬ 
ful,  but,  with  nineteenth  century  cynicism, 
is  disrespectful  toward  this  quaint  quiet 
people  who  have  made  their  community  the 
garden  spot  of  the  country. 

HOT/  THE  WICKED  WOELD  REGARDS  THEM. 

“Just  walk  up  East  King  Street  and  if 
you  see  a  fellow  in  a  yellow-covered  one- 
horse  w7agon  with  his  hair  cut  butter  bowl 
fashion,  with  no  buttons  on  bis  clothes,  and 
looking  like  a  Pinkerton  detective  in  dis¬ 
guise,  you  can  put  him  down  as  ah  Amish- 
man"  (pronounced  Oromishman).  _  5 

'  '■  —  ••  '  . 


This  was  the  brief  bat  pointed  description 
given  by  a  bright  Lancaster  man,  but  one 
who  was  “outside  the  faith.”  And  there  is 
a  great  deal  in  that  expression  “outside  the 
faith.”  While  the  primitive  belief 
of  the  Mennonites,  that  no  baptism 
can  be  acceptably  administered  unless  upou 
professio’n  of  faith,  thus  denying  the  efficacy 
of  inlant  baptism  which  was  the  ground  of 
their  persecution  in  Europe  both  by  Protes-  i 
fants  and  Catholics  alike,  is  still'  held  in-  | 
violate,  yet  the  organization  is  split  up  into  j 
nearly  a  dozen  miuor  sects  or  branches. 
One  of  these  of  later  years,  the  New  Memon- 
j  ites,  have  as  a  part  of  their  belief  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  salvation  for  any  man  outside 
the  pale  of  their  own  Church'.  In  this  re¬ 
gard,  all  things  being  equal,  the  African 
rVoodoo  priest  and  the  Apache  medicine 
man  stand  side  by  side  with  Phillips  Brooks, 
George  Dana  Boardman,or  DeWitt  Talmage 
in  their  relative  chances  of  salvation  by 
faith.  So  far  as  inquiry  develops,  it  is  the 
only  branch  of  the  Mennonites  that  holds  to 
such  a  steel-clad  view  of  the  religion  of  the 
Nazarene. 

As  for  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
the  Mennonites  they  can  be  summed  up 
briefly.  A  literal  interpretation  of  Christ’s 
commands.  Baptism  only  on  profession  of 
faith  in  Christ;  the  observance  of  feet 
washing  as  an  evidence  of  humiiity;  the  be¬ 
stowal  of  the  kiss  ot  peace;  non-resistance 
under  all  circumstances;  the  refusal  to  take 
oaths,  appeal  to  the  law,  or  to  bear  arms; 
purity  ot  life  and  uprightness  in  business 
habits;  the  most  rigid  adherence  to  simplicity 
in  home  and  personal  adornment  and  lan¬ 
guage.  This  is  the  sum  total  of  the  faith 
that  is  in  them. 


1  with  a  clean  shaven  upper  lip  and  a  shock.’ 
of  heavy  hair  cut  square  off  across  his  neck 
1  on  a  level  with  his  coat  collar. 

The  expression  “hair  cut,  butter  bowl 
j  fashion,”  must  have  originated  with  the 
Gentiles  of  Lancaster  and  the  adjoining 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  counties.  They  say 
that  when  an  Amishman  gets  a  home-made 
hair  cut  his  wile  takes  a  butter  bowl,  claps 
it  on  his  head  with  the  rim  pressing  against , 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  then  with  the 


shears  snips  off  the  stray  locks  that  pro¬ 
trude  from  under  the  bowl.  It  is  a  pictur¬ 
esque  and  imaginative,  but  by  no  means 
elegant  expression. 


WHERE  THEY  CAME  FROM. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  advent  and  progress 
of  the  Mennonites  and  kindred  sects  in 
Pennsyllvania  is  interesting.  In  1709  Hans 
Mevlio,  and  his  son  Martin,  Hans  Herr, 
John  Rudolph  Bundly,  Martin  Kendig, 
Jacob  Miller,  Martin  Oberholtzer,  Hans 
Funk,  Michael  Oberholtzer,  and  Wendell 
|  Bowman  with  their  families,  arrived  at 
!  Conestoga.  They  had  been  driven  out  of  the  j 
German  Palatinate  by  persecution.  The  j 
men  wore  long  red  caps  on  their  heads.  The 
women  had  neither  bonnets  nor  hats,  only  a 
string  passing  around  the  head  to  keep  the 
hair  from  the  face.  Hans  Herr  was  their 
pastor.  They  were  a  quiet,  peaceful 
I  people,  avoiding  dissentions  with  the  Indi- 


THEIF,  STRANGE  CUSTOMS. 

But  it  is  in  the  enforcement  of  the  latter 
that  the  Mennonites  in  some  of  their  j 
branches  distinguish  themselves  as  a  pecu-  I 
liar  people,  not  only  before  the  Lord,  but  I 
beiore  the  world.  And  the  world  wonders  I 
in  this  age  of  progress  and  multiplication  of  I 
creature  comforts  to  find  men  giited  with  I 
common  sense  and  lair  intelligence,  refusing  i 
to  wear  buttons  on  their  clothes  and  subsli-  ! 
tuting  therefore  hooks  and  eyes.  Declining  ! 
to  trim  their  hair  except  in  a  rude  and 
semi-barbaric  fashion.  A  sect  forbidding  ! 
the  cultivation  of  a  moustache  andcompell- 
ing  the  growth  of  a  full  beard  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  face,  or  none  at  all.  Prescribing 
clothes  of  coarse  texture  and  uncouth  cut, 
and  hats  of  a  certain  shape.  Forbidding 
wives  to  wear  hat,  bonnet,  or  jewelry,  and 
fixing  their  costume  at  sun-bonnets  and 
muslin  caps,  and  neutral  tinted  gowns  with 
capes.  Decrying  music  and  the  fine  arts,  ! 
objecting  to  higher  education,  discouraging  : 
the  multiplication  of  colleges  and  universi-  « 
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ans.  These  families  were  the  pioneer  Men-  I 
nonites  in  Lancaster  County.  In  1683  a  | 
small  colony,  at  the  intimation  of  William 
Penn,  had  come  out  from  the  fiery  furnace 
of  persecution  and  settled  in  Germantown.  ! 
How  they  have  grown  from  the  start  is ! 
shown  in  that  their  number  is  now  estimated 
at  2s0,000  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
over  6000  communicants  of  the  old  Mennon-  1 
ite  faith  in  Lancaster  County  and  over  1000 
j  Amish.  So  poor  and  helpless  through  per¬ 
secution  were  these  first  settlers  that  th' 
Holland  Mennonites  had  to  help  them  to 
their  new  home  across  the  sea. 

Under  the  Mennonite  faith  there  are 
ranged  the  Old  Mennonites,  the  Amish,  and 
the  New  Mennonites.  The  Amish  have 
!  been  split  into  wbat  are  known  as  Old 
Amish,  Meeting  House  Amish,  01111"  Pro-  j 
gressive  Amish.  The  Old  Amish^nd  the 
f  New  Mennonites  are  the  strictest  of  Merin 
nite  Turseons.  Phe  Progressive  Amish 
have  a  leaning  toward  the  world  and  some 
of  its  ways.  Its  first  church  was  organized 
a  year  or  so  ago  by  a  man  named  Lantz.  It 
is  a  peculiarity  of  some  of  these  people,  it  is 
said,  that  when  a  man  belonging  to  any  ot 
the  older  branches,  because  of  a  changed 
faith,  or  for  some  other  cause  which  leads  to 
his  expulsion,  finds  himself  outside  a  told, 
he  immediately  gathers  to  himself  some  of 
his  friends  and  starts  a  new  church,  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  old  doctrines  of  Mennonite  faith, 
but  establishing  |as  the  basis  for  the  depar¬ 
ture  a  new  fashion  in  clothes,  buttons  or 
beards. 

The  old  MenDonites,  the  solid  conserva¬ 
tive,  well-to-do,  and  withal  simple  and  un¬ 
pretentious  men  and  women  ot  the  original 
faith  of  Menno  Simons, which  he  preached  in 
the  forests  of  Western  Germany  and  the  low 
lands  of  Holland  when  this  new  world  was  an 
unexplored  continent,  are  the  representa¬ 
tives  types  in  Lancaster  County  and  else¬ 
where  of  the  religion  which  they  profess. 
They  do  not  abjure  buttons  and  suspenders 
and  short  hair,  though  they  draw  the  line  at 
the  moustache,  modern  neckwear  and- 
fashionably  cat  garments.  ir 
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AT  THE  BISHOP’S  HpiTSE. 

‘If  you  want  to  see  a  Minnish  (they  all 
pronounce  it  Minnese)  bishop  go  over  the 
ridge  yonder  to  Isaac  Ebv’s  House.-  He  can 
tell  you  ail  about  their  Church.” 
j  This  was*  the  advice  of  a  gray  haired 
woman  with  a  fresh  girlish  face;  an  Amish 
woman  in  gown  and  cape  of  iawn  color, 
with  a  filmy  white  cap  set  well,  back  on  her 
head.  This  woman  was  long  past  50,  but 
the  uneventful  quiet  life  she  had  led,  free 
from  the  vexing  cares  of  worldly  strife,  had 
left  the  bloom  of  young  womanhood  or.  her 
plump  cheek  and  had  not  dimmed  the  light 
of  contentment  and  peace  in  her  eyes, 
i  What  a  blessed  spot  this  Lancaster  County 
I  is  with  its  undulating  wel]  kept  farms,  the 
sleek  cattle  on  its  thousand  hills,  its  white 
houses,  each  a  monument  to  prosperity  and 
contentment,  and  its  great  overflowing  barns. 
It  is  the  Acadia  of  Pennsylvania. 

Bishop  Eby’s  farm  house  stands  in  a 


Amish  Children. 


cup-shaped  hollow  with  rich  brown  fields 
sweeping  from  it  up  to  the  neighboring 
'  “ids.  A  hired  man  called  into  the  barn 
*  and  a  moment-  after  a  man  in  coarse  cow¬ 
hide  boots,  rough  trousers  rolled  half  way 
to  the  knee,  patched  coat  and  dusty  hat 
appeared,  ft  was  the  bishop.  ■ 

Certainly,  certainly,  I'll  give  you  not 
ten  minutes,  but  an  hour  of  my  time  if  you 
want  it.  Come  over  to  the  house,  though  ” 
and  he  led  the  way. 

In  the  great  kitchen  a  kindlv-faced 
woman  in  cap  and  cape  was  busy  at  a  table 
rolling  out  and  cutting  giDger  cakes,  the 
iragrant  odor  of  which  in  the  big  stove  in 
the  middle  of  the  kitchen  filled  the  house. 

The  room  in  which  the  visitor  was  ush¬ 
ered  was  very  plain.  A  rag  carpet  covered 
e  floor.  A  mahogany  chest  of  drawers  J 
ood  in  one  corner  with  books  and  a  bible 
1  lop.  A  settee  along  one  side  of  the  room 
A'a"  covered  with  a  patch  work  cushion. 
A  big  rocking  chair,  half  a  dozen  painted 
wooden  chairs,  an  anthracite  stove,  and  a 
(  small  table  comprised  the  furniture.  The 
|  '^alls  and  ceiling  were  white  as  snow,  th<T 
|  door  and  window  irames  were  painted  a 
i  bright  blue,  while  the  doors  themselves  were 
f  grained  walnut, _ It  was  a  wonderfully  com-  j 


j  fertable  looking  apartment  with  not  a  speck  ;■ 

1  of  dust  visible  anywhere.  The  paues  in  the  | 

1  windows  that  looked  out  to  the  hills  and) 

|  fields  were  polished  till  they  shone  like 
!  crystal. 

NEVER  HAD  A  PHOTOGRAPH. 

Here  is  a  pen  picture  of  the  bishop.  It! 
was  impossible  to  obtain  any  other.  ‘‘I  i| 
never  had  a  picture  taken,”  he  said,  with  a  ; 
smile.  “I  don’t  know  why.  No,  I  won’t 
have  one  taken  now.  Some  of  our  people  I 
are  opposed  to  it;  it  is  a  concession  to  the  : 
vanity  of  the  world,  they  think.” 

This  man,  who  had  no  portrait  of  his  . 
father  or  his  father’3  father,  though  they  I 
and  their  fathers  before  them  had  toiled 
and  prayed  and  suffered  within  sight,  I 
I  perhaps,  ot  his  fireside,  and  who  in  his  j 
j  own  old  age  refused  to  sit  for  a  photo-  j 
gaphic  likeness,  is  stockily  built  with  j 
good  breadth  of  shoulders,  aod  a  fine  head 
set  squarely  on  them.  His  face  is  smooth  j 
shaven;  his  hair  is  iron  gray,  and  his  gray 
eyes  are  lull  of  animation  and  fire.  He  j 
speaks  with  an  almost  imperceptible  Ger-  I 
man  accent,  and  as  he  talks,  except  when  i 
discussing  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  relitr-  | 
ious  subjects,  his  countenance  is  brightened  I 
by  a  smile.  He  became  a  minister  by  [ 
chance,  all  the.  Mennonite  ministers  are 
j  chosen  by  lot,  and  a  bishop  afterward.  His 
grandfather  half  a  century  ago  was  a  bishop 
in  this  same  county  of  Lancaster. 

’i  ‘‘Ask  any  questions  and  I  will  answer  j 
i  them  if  I  can,”  he  said,  “we  have  nothing  j 
to  conceal.” 

A  series  of  questions,  some  of  them,  po 
doubt,  smacking  of  impertinence  to  this 
quiet-voiced  old  man,  were  propounded, 
and  thisis  what  was  said  in  reply: — 

‘‘There  are  a  number  of  branches  within 
the  Mennonite  Church.  These  are  the  Old 
Mennonites,  the  Nevv  Mennonites,  and  the 
Amish  Mennonites.  Then  there  are 
branches  of  the  Amish  Mennonites.  These 
arc  what  are  called  the  Old  Amish,  the 
Meeting  House  Amish,  and  the  Progressive 
Amish.  When  you  sift  it  all  down,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  united  in  faith,  hut  differ  in 
practice  and  custom.  The  Old  Amish  and  j 
the  Meeting  House  Amish  are  strict  in  the 
customs  of  dress.  The  Progressives  lean 
more  to  the  ways  of  the  world.  Thtir  ; 
bishop  said  some  time  since  that  he  didn’t 
care  how  much  thevdressed  so  that  the  women 
didn’t  wear  humps  on  their  backs  and  hats 
on  their  heads. 

“We,  the  old  Mennonites,  differ  from  the  ! 
others  in  this;  we  do  not  carry  the  custom  j 
of  dress  to  such  extremes  as  forbidding  | 
buttons  on  clothing  or  the  wearing  of  long  j 
hair.  We  are,  nevertheless,  particular  about ! 
adopting  too  much  of  the  world’s  fashion.  If  ■ 
a  man  in  one  of  our  congregations  should  , 
wear  hair  on  his  upper  lip,  a  mustache,  as  I 
you  do,  he  would  be  reprimanded  and,  no  | 
doubt,  compelled  to  remove  it.  Neither  do  ! 
we  carry  the  ban  as  far  as  the  new  Mention-  i 
ites  and  Amish. 


THE  EI90F.  OF  THE  BAN. 

“The  ban, you  must', know, is  that  injunction 
of  St.  Paul’s  in  which  be  says  (1  Cor.,  v,  11) 
that  we  shall  not  keep  company  with  the  j 
ungodly,  even  ‘with  such  a  one,  no  not  to 
eat.’  The  New  Mennonites  and.  Amish 
carry  this  to  the  extreme.  If  a  man  or  ; 
woman  is  expelled  from  the  church  they  are  i, 
'•‘ally  ostracised,  not  only  in  the  com-  j 
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munity,  but  in  their  owu  homes.  Their" 
lathers,  mothers,  children,  or  relatives,  no 
matter  how  close,  are  prohibited  from  eat¬ 
ing  at  the  same  table  with  them. 

“I  recall  an  instance  of  this  Kind  which  I 
witnessed  some  years  ago.  I  bought  a  piece 
of  land  from  a  man  who  was  under  the  ban. 
We  went  to  his  house  for  dinner  on  the  day 
we  were  measuring  off  the  property.  When  i 
dinner  was  ready  I  saw  him  shoot  out  of  the 
door  while  all  the  rest  of  the  family  gath-^ 
ered  around  the  board. 

“  ‘Why  didn’t  you  sit  down  to  eat  with 
ns  ?’  I  asked  him  afterward. 

“  ‘I  couldn't,’  he  said,  ‘didn’t  you  see 
that  my  uncle  was  at  the  head  of  the  table? 
He  would  eat  with  a  negro,  but  he  wouldn’t 
eat  with  me.’ 

‘‘That  was  a  terrible  expression,  and  it 
was  doubtless  true,  too,”  continued  the 
Bishop,  “so  far  do  they  carry  the  Scriptural 
injunction. 

“We  do  not  go  to  law  except  in  extreme 
cases,  and  only  then  when  we  are  defending 
ourselves.  We  never  institute  proceedings.” 

“But  suppose  somebody  should  steal  a 
pair  of  your  finest  horses?”  was  asked. 

“In  that  case,”  was  the  answer,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  bright  and  shrewd  smile,  “the 
proper  authorities  would  act.  They  would 
prosecute  the  guilty  ones,  we  would  not. 

“As  to  divorce,  we  do  and  we  do  not  allow 
it.  When  divorces  are  permitted  it  is  only 
|  lor  the  one  cause  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
j  unfaithfulness.  Divorces  with  us  are  verv 
i  rare,  but  when  a  man  or  women  is  divorced 
there  is  no  remarrying  permitted,  as  is  the 
case  with  you  of  the  world. 

MINISTERS  CHOSEN  BY  LOTTERY. 

‘Our  ministers  receive  no  salary,  and  no 
wedding  or  funeral  tees.  Their  service 
belongs  to  the  Lord.  Ministers  are  chosen 
hv  lot.  \\  hen  a  vacancy  occurs  by  death 
'  • 
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or  otherwise  the  congregation  proceeds  to 
select  another  to  fill  the  place  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  There  is  a  day  set  for  council  and 
consideration;  another  day  tor  nomination. 
On  this  day  every  one  is  privileged  to  name 
some  one  brother  who  is  believed  to  be  fit 
by  reason  of  his  honesty,  God-fearing,  and 
wisdom  to  minister  to  the  church.  When 
all  the  names  are  in  the  candidates 
are  called  up  and  before  each  one 
is  placed  a  book.  The  candidates 
each  take  one  aud  the  bishop  opens 
all  of  them.  The  man  within  whose  book 
is  found  a  slip  ot  paper  bearing  the  words, 
‘called  to  preach,’  or  a  similar  expression, 
is  designated  as  the  chosen  minister  and  is 
ordained  as  such.  Where  a  mistake  is  made 
and  a  man  not  suited  to  the  work  is  chosen, 
it  is  always,  I  have  contended,  because  there 
was  no  necessity  for  selecting  a  preacher,  at 
the  time  or  else  carelessness  was  observed,” 

“Are  the  Mennonites  opposed  to  educa¬ 
tion?” 

“Ho  sir.  We  do  think  that  too  much 
education  is  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help 
to  a  man  in  this  life.  For  that  reason  wo 
do  not  have  or  support  colleges  and  semina¬ 
ries.  The  common  or  public  school  system 
is  heartily  supported  and  patronized  by  our 
people.” 

IN  AN  AMISHMAN’S  HOME. 

It  was  an  hour  after  nightfull  when  th 
back  door  of  Samuel  Kauffman’s  hospitabl 
home  swung  open  to  admit  the  worldl 
visitor  from  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Kauffman 
lives  a  stone’s  toss  from  the  combination 
hotel  and  station  at  Kinzers,  a  dozen  miles 
or  so  this  side  of  Lancaster.  It  is  a  Two- 
story  frame  house,  in  the  center  of  a  good- 
sized  and  well-kept  lot.  The  house  does  not 
differ  materially  in  appearance  from  the 
dozen  other  comfortable  dwellings  that 
line*  one  side  of  the  main  and  only 
street  of  the  hamlet.  The  wordly  wise 
men  of  Kinzer’s  say  that  Mr.  Kauffmai 
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o  a  “well-heeled  6  mm  is  h  man.17  "Perhaps’" 
he  is,  but  there  isnothingabouthis  personal 
appearance  or  his  home  that  would  suggest 
more  than  a  very  moderate  competence. 
There  are  rag  carpets  on  the  kitchen  and 
sitting  room.  In  the  latter  a  couple  of 
painted  rocking  chairs  with  soft  cushions 
covered  with  “log  cabin”  patches, so  dear  to 
I  the  grandmothers  of  half  a  century  ago;  a 
1  “settee,"  an  old-fashioned  continuation 
;  Dook  case  and  desk,  a  clock  on  the  mantel, 
j  one  half  ot  whose  door  is  a  mirror  and  the 
other  half,  separated  from  the  looking 
glass  by  a  wooden  strip,  a  landscape  with 
sky  blue  water  and  yellow  mountains;  a 
big  pickle-plated  anthracite  stove  and  a 
“drop  leaf”  table  with  a  cover  and  a  number 
of  books,  a  looking  glass  over  the  table  in, 
a  mahogany  veneered  frame,  one  half  of  : 
which  is  also  a  landscape  with  an  impossi- 
i  ble  yellow  cottage  in  a  fiery  red  foreground, 

I  comprised  the  contents  ot  the  room.  It 
i  was  a  wonderfully  comfortable  room,  and 
.  the  absence  from  the  plain  white  walls  of 
the  multitudinous  array  of  placques,  . 
repousse  work,  gaudy  chromos,  worse  oil 
|  colors,  and  dizzy  scarfs  so  common,  in  city 
houses,  was  a  relief  to  the  eve.  Not  a 
photograph  was  in  sight.  Turn  worked 
mottoes  in  simple  frames  hung  over  the 
doors.  The  books  on  the  table  were  all  re¬ 
ligious,  except  the  Webster's  Dictionary, 
which  occupied  the  post  of  honor  next  to 
the  big  family  Bible  near  the  center  ot  the 
table,  directly  under  the  plain  white-globed 
hanging  lamp.  It  was  a  homely,  comfort¬ 
able,  restful  room,  with  something  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance  and  adornment  that  carried  one 
back  to  the  “sitting-room”  ot  the  old  days 
of  the  canal  and  Conestoga  wagon.  The 
only  thing  wanting  was  the  pair  of  white 
china  dogs  on  the  mantel,  and  the  pic'ure  of 
the  little  girl  with  curls,  flounces,  an  \pan-  , 
talettes,  holding  a  red,  red  rose  55  one 
chubby  hand,  and  set  in  a  square  veneered 
rosewood  frame  hung  over  the  table, 
j  Mr.Kauffman,  whose  face  is  unmarked 
with  Time’s  penciled  wrinkles,  and  whose  i 
hair,  cut  off  square  behind,  is  still  dark, 
though  61  years  have  east  their  shadows  on  t 
his  pathway,  is  a  low-voiced  man,  with  a  : 
kindly  air  and  a  full  beard  on  the  lower  j 
part  of  his  faee.  Like  all  Amishmen  his 
upper  lip  is  shaved  clean. 

lie  was  dressed  in  a  heavy  woolen  suit, 
hut  the  sack  coat  and  high  cut  vest  were 
innocent  of  buttons.  A  row  of  hooks  and 
eyes  did  duty  instead.  They  were  heavy, 
black  hooks,  and  were  fastened  on  t*  stay. 
When  I  asked  about  suspenders,  Mr.  Kauff¬ 
man  opened  his  vest,  displaying  a  brown- 
check  shirt  with  turn-down  collar  and  a 
pair  of  “store”  suspenders. 

THEY  WEAR  SUSPENDERS  NOW. 

“The  prohibition  regarding  suspenders 
was  removed  long  ago”  said  Mr.  Kauffman, 
“but  we  retain  the  hooks-and-eyes.  Why?  s 
Well  largely  because  our  fathers  and  our 
grandfathers  wore  them.  It  has  been  the  j 
custom  ot  our  people  for  nearly  200  years.  ! 
The  hooks  and  eyes  are  as  serviceable  as 
buttons.  They  may  not  be  fashionable,  but 


we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  The  ways 
of  the  world  are  not  our  ways.  As  our  sole 
guide,  the  word  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
has  said,  descriptive  of  God’s  chosen  ones, 
■they  ?re  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good 
works.’  This  explains  many  things  that  to 
he  world  seem  strange  about  us.  We  do  not 
'low  fashion  or  acceptithe  stales  of  those 
'  ’  ~  world.  We  believe  that  in  our  dies-! 


in  our  homes,  in  our  language, in  e  . . 
we  should  beplain,  unaffected,  and 
forward.  Because  we  do  not  yield 
way8ofthe  world,  recognize  its  frivolities 
.and  fancies  of  fashion  intlie  cuff  of  OQr  hair 
and  clothes,  the  wearing  of  our  beards,  the 
conduct  of  our  worship,  we  are  regarded  as 
odd  and  peculiar.  So  we  are,  but  not,  we 
believe,  in  the  eyes  of  Christ. 

“Are  we  better  and  happier  for  all  this? 
Yes,  sir,  undoubtedly.  Our  lives  are  not 
wasted  in  eager  and  tireless  pursuit  of 
wealth  or  fame.  We  avoid  vanity  as  much 
as  we  can,  and  emulate  Godliness;  this  is 
the  Christian  religion;  that  is  what  our 
Great  Master  taught.  By  making  what  the 
world  would  call  sacrifices,  but  which  are 
not  regarded  so  by  us,  we  stifle  vanity  and 
discourage  pride  and  worldly-mindedness. 
We  are  happy,  contented  and  prosperous  in 
our  humble  way.  What  more  could  we 
ask?  And  we  are  increasing  in  numbers 
steadily  every  year.” 

EDUCATION,  LIGHTNING  RODS,  POLITICS. 

“The  Amisb,  as  a  rule,  object  to  educa¬ 
tion,  do  they  not?”  was  asked. 

“We  object  to  too  much  education.  We 
do  not  have  any  colleges.  We  send  pur 
children  to  the  public  schools.  If  any  son 
or  daughter  ot  an  Amishman  wanted  to  go 
to  college  he  or  she  could  doubtless  go,  but 
|  the  parents  would  make  no  great  effort  to 
help  them.  Too  much  education  unfits  a 
man  for  the  plain,  simple  life  we  lead.  Our 
ministers  have  common  school  educations. 
If  they  have  the  spirit  of  God  in  them  that 
is  all  they  need.  Yes,  a  good  manj'  of  our 
people  object  to  lightning  rods,  because  they 
believe  if  God  intends  to  burn  a  house  or 
barn  with  lightning  a  rod  won’t  stop  Him. 
I  object  to  them  myself  because  they  are 
useless  unless  you  are  constantly  keeping 
them  in  repair. 

“As  to  politics,  we  vote  and  that  is  about 
all.  We  see  no  harm  in  holdiug  township 
offices,  such  as  Road  Supervisor,  but  noth¬ 
ing  beyond  that.  You  never  see  an  Amish¬ 
man  at  a  pole-raising  or  oarryiug  a  torch 
in  a  parade.  We  did  not  even  vote  in  the 
old  days.  The  reason  we  do  so  now  is  be¬ 
cause  we  think  that  this  is  the  best  Govern¬ 
ment  under  the  sun,  the  bestj  that  ever  ex¬ 
isted,  and  that  as  it  protects  us  iu  our  rights 
and  religion  we  should  sustain  it  as  far  as  is 
compatible  with  our  religious  views.  We 
will  not  bear  arms.  During  the  war  we 
cheerfully  paid  whatever  liues  or  bounties 
were  demanded  of  us.  I  was  drafted  myself 
and  taken  before  the  Marshal,  I  think  they 
called  him.  I  told  him  what  my  religion 
demanded  of  me,  and  he  let  me  go  by  paying 
$300  fine. 

“We  don’t  have  photographs  tftken  .  That 
is,  the  old  Amish  folks.  Some  ot  the  young 
ones,  before  they  enter  the  Church,  do,  I 
suppose.  The  reason  is  that  we  do  not  think 
that  God’s  law,  which  says  that  man  shall 
not  make  images  and  likenesses  of  earthly 
things,  should  be  obeyed.  Theatres  and 
such  exhibitions  are  worldly  amusements. 
The  desire  te  avoid  show  aud  display  also 
leads  us  to  discountenance  fancy  vehicles 
and  carriages.  And  yet  we  believe  in  jollity 
and  merry-making  within  proper  bounds 
and  at  proper  times.  The  young  folks  have 
■  their  gatherings;  and  then  there  are  wed- 


gs  and  infares.  Sometimes, 
merry-making  is  carried  too  far.  Too  muu 
of  anything  is  too  much.” 

“When  a  person  has  been  excommu 
cated  or  expelled  from  the  Church  amon 
the  Amish,  are  they  prohibited  from  eatin. 
xvith  the  members  of  their  own  household?” 

“Yes,  sir.  It  is  not  of  our  doing  that  such 
is  the  case.  The  Bible  is  our  only  guide. 
Paul  says  that  with  such  as  these  you  have 
described  the  faithful  shall  not  even  eat.  If 
a  man  back-slides,  if  he  tramples  the  Word 
oiGod  under  foot,  and  neglects  and  denounces 
everything  good,  he  is  treated  that  way.  If 
it  is  a  father,  his  wife  and  children  must  ; 
not  sup  with  him  until  he  repents.” 

THE  RIGID  NEW  SCHOOL.  " 

It  was  away  back  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  that  the  sect  known  as  the  New 
Mennonites  had  their  origin.  Francis  Herr, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  sturdy  old  Hans 
Herr,  the  first  Mennonite  preacher,  had  lone:, 
regarded  with  concern  the,  to  him,  gradual 
departure  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  off 
the  old  Mennonites.  He  protested  mildly, 
but  nothing  was  done  till  after  his  death, 
when  his  son,  John  Herr,  not  only  protested, 
but  left  the  Church  and  drew  others  with 
him.  In  1814  the  first  congregation  of  the 
new  Mennonite  Church  was  formed  with 


k  at  the  funeral, every  new  Aten- 
the  room  would  leave.  They  will 
-or.^°  ,  and  have  nothing  in 

common  with  the  world  or  the  governments 
thmru0r‘  Tlley  are  non-combatants. 

I  he  son  of  the  founder  of  this  peculiar  » 
sect  resides  a  mile  out  from  the  quiet  town  of  f 
Strasbourg  and  within  100  feet  of  the  house 
!  in  which  his  father  lived.  He  is  apleasant 
old  man,  lull  of  information  regarding  the 
JNew  Mmnish,  as  they  are  called.  This 
branch  has  churches  and  members  in  many, 
ot  tne  States  and  Territories  and  in  Canada. 

•j  ni  not  a  member,  although  my  wife  is  ” 
said  John  F.  Her r,  the  son  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  elder  John.  “The  fact  is  that  I  ' 
could  never  bring  myself  to  observe  the 
strict  life  they  lead.  They  aim  to  live  the 
life  of  simplicity  aDd  purity  which  Christ 
lived.  Their  laws  are  inexorable  and  their 
disciplme  unyielding.  Thev  claim  that 
theirs  is  the  only  true  Church,  and  outside 
of  it  there  1r  no  salvation.  In  this  regard 
they  rival  the  Homan  Catholic  Church.  I 
cannot  reconcile  such  a  doctrine  with 
Christ’s  ‘Come  unto  Me,  all  ye,’  and  so  I’m 
out  of  the  fold.” 


Amish  Woman. 


John  Herr  as  their  pastor  and  bishop. 
Abraham  Landis  was  appointed  to  baptize 
him,  because  the  new  organization  repudi¬ 
ated  the  baptism  of  the  old  Mennonites. 
Afterward  Landis  and  the  rest  of  the  people 
were  baptized  by  Mr.  Herr. 

Thus  arose  the  strictest  sect  of  this  re¬ 
markable  body  of  believers.  In  returning 
to  what  they  believed  to  he  the  primitive 
Mennonite  faith  they  went  to  the  most 
marked  extreme.  In  matters  of  religious 
observance  they  exceed  the  Amish.  They 
dress  after  the  manner  of  the  Quakers,  with 
a  cutaway  coat  without  collar,  aud  round 
crowned  broad  brimmed  hat.  There  is  lit¬ 
tle,  if  any  difference  in  faith  between  them 
and  the  old  Mennonites;  in  practice  every¬ 
thing.  Not  only  will  they  not  permit  their 
listers  to  officiate  in  any  other  church, 
the  members  are  prohibited  from  at- 
”1Pf  any  other  religious  services  than 
own.  .  If  a  friend  should  die,  and  an 
nonite  or  any  other  minister  should 


SOME  OTHER  PECULIARITIES. 

But  there  are  still  other  strange  and  pe¬ 
culiar  views  held  by  this  people.  The  old' 
Amish  disdain  the  use  of  churches,  and 
gather,  as  did  the  primitive  Christians,  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath  at  each  others  houses. 
Following  the  services,  which  usuallv  last 
for  an  hour  and  a  hall,  comes  dinner. 
Everybody  sits  down  to  a  bountiful  repast, 
preparation  for  which  had  been  going  ou 
h  *he  housewife  at  whose  home  “meetin” 
A  'or  a  whole  week.  The  brethren  sit 
at  one  table  and  the  sisters  at  another.  In 
the  old  days,  when  plenty  had  not  smiled 
on  the  Amish  as  it  now  has,  bean  soup  wa5 
served,  and  constituted  the  sole  article  of 
food.  Then  they  were  known  as  “Bean- 
soupers.” 

The  meeting  house  Amish  are  a  trifle 
more  progressive  than  the  old  Amish.  They 
have  churches,  and  that  was  about  the  basis 
of  their  split.  Twice  a  year  they  have 
Communion  services  and  feet  washing. 
Then  they  bestow  the  kiss  of  peace,  the 
men  saluting  each  other  and  the  sisters  salut¬ 
ing  the  sisters.  The  Progressive  Amish  are 
too  new  to  have  a  history.  They  are  a 
recent  organization  and  composed  of  about 
two  dozen  families.  The  Amish  split  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  gees  back  over  200  years 
to  Alsace.  They  take  their  name  from  their 
founder,  Jacob  Amen,  as  the  Mennonites  as 
body,  take  their  name  from  Menno 


Simon.  Still  another  branch  of  the  Church 
is  known  as  the  Elver  Brethren,  from  the 
fact  that  their  colony  was  located  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Susquehanna  Biver.  Jacob 
Engel  established  this  society  in  1776. 

Thus  far  the  foundation  faith  of  the  Men- 
nocites  in  all  their  branches  has  stood  like 
an  adamantine  wall  against  the  advanced 
theological  thought  of  the  centuries.  How 
much  longer  it  will  withstand  the  contact  1st 
dependent  solely  upon  its  power  as  a  church 


organization  to  move  along  in  the  groove 


made  by  a  past  age,  and  the  ability  of  its 
members,  as  individuals,  to  resist  the;allure- 
ments  of  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil. 
But  they  are  a  sturdy,  steadfast  people. 

eThe  belief  that  sustained  their  forefathers 
tries  ago,  that  turned  their  cries  of  pain 
ie  torture  chamber  into  hallelujahs,  and 
r  dying  moans  into  shouts  of  victory  at 
•••  *■'  -•  — 


_e  mention  of  ills' name/  is  still  strong  i and  I 
|  enduring-,  and  may  keep  them  fauhtiu  | 
j  among  the  faithless  till  the  end.  _ 
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11  VALLEY  OF  PEQDEA 


How  Independence  Day  Was  Celebrated 
Half  a  Century  Ago. 


INTERESTING  BIT  OP  HISTORY. 


An  Address  on  the  SEarly  Settlement 
of  the  Valley,  Delivered  by 
Redmond  Conyngham  at 
Paradise,  in  1842. 


There  is  probably  no  section  of  histori¬ 
cal  Lancaster  county  which  contains  a 
richer  field  of  labor  for  the  antiquarian 
than  that  known  as  the  Valley  of  the 
Pequea.  Here,  in  the  latter  part  of  seven¬ 
teenth  and  early  portion  of  the  eighteenth 
centuries,  came  to  live  many  people  wrho 
'/  took  up  their  homes  among  the  Pequea 
tribe  of  Indians,  whose  wigwams  were 
scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Pequea,  every  wigwam  or  town  being 
governed  by  a  chief,  and  all  under  obedi¬ 
ence  to  Tanawa,  their  King,  the  warm 
friend  of  William  Penn.  The  Huguenot 
from  France,  the  Mennonist  from  Switz¬ 
erland,  the  Lutheran  from  Germany,  the 
Calvinist  from  Holland  and  the  emigrant 
from  Wales,  mingled  with  the  Indians, 
who  possessed  a  natural  civility  of  man¬ 
ners  and  who  were  hospitable  and  re¬ 
spectful  to  the  white  strangers,  and  many 
of  their  descendants  Btill  cling  to  their 
homes  in  the  lovely  valley. 

The  names  of  some  of  those  early 
hitlers,  with  the  date  of  their  arrival  in 
the  Pequea  Valley  are  given  below: 
Benjamin  Witmer,  Lightner,  Eshleman, 
Herr,  Harshe,  Esbenshade,  Eby,  Hershey, 
Denlinger,  Baer,  Groff,  Graefi  Zimmer¬ 
man,  Slaymaker,  Konig,  Keneagy, 
Beck  and  Becker,  in  1718;  Souder, 
Hoare,  Jenkins,  Jones,  Williams, 

I^and  Morgan,  1719.  Ellmaker,  Miller, 
Frantz,  Hesse,  1720:  Kintzer,  1721;  Mussel- 
man,  1722;  Eckert,  and  Breckbill,  1725; 
Jacob  Shartz  and  Henderson,  172G;  Peter 
Leaman,  1727;  Hamilton,  Sample,  Boyd, 
Mcllwaine,  McOonley,  Dunlap,  Reynolds 
.  .nd  Caldwell,  1728;  and  Basehoar,  in  1734. 


Earlier  still  than  any  of  the  above  had 
come  to  the  Valley  of  the  Pequea  Mary 
Ferree,  widow  of  John  Ferree,  Isaac  Le 
Fevre,  Abraham  Dubois,  and  others  of 
the  Huguenots,  who  had  been  driven  out 
of  France  by  the  persecutions  of  1685. 

In  1686  Isaac  La  Fevre,  Abraham 
Dubois  and  a  number  of  others  landed  at 
New  York,  but  soon  afterwards  locate  ! 
near  Philadelphia,  where  a  number  of 
vineyards  were  established  and  culti¬ 
vated  by  them.  Here  they  were  living 
when,  in  1705,  Mary  Ferree  also  sought  an 
asylum  in  the  land  of  Penn.  Madame 
Ferree  was  a  man  who  was  endowed  with 
a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  reso¬ 
lution  and  intrepidity.  Left  a  widow 
with  six  children,  she  turned  her  back 
on  her  native  country,  where  her  family 
had  suffered  persecution  for  religion’s 
sake,  and  went  to  London  in  1704  and 
sought  an  interview'  with  William  Penn. 

The  sad  tale  of  her  sufferings  and  the 
vicissitudes  she  bad  undergone,  awakened 
the  sympathies  of  the  kindly  Quaker  and 
he  obtained  an  interview  for  her  with 
Queen  Anne,  who  promised  her  aid 
on  emigrating  to  the  ‘Land  of  Penn.’ 
Plows,  harrows,  axes,  hatchels,  saws, 
etc,  were  provided  by  Queen  Anne, 
and  in  1705  Madame  Ferree  came  to 
Philadelphia  bearing  letters  to  William 
Penn’s  agents,  and  with  a  grant  for  two 
thousand  acres  of  land.  She  was  advised 
by  Penn  to  settle  among  the  Pequaws, 
whose  King,  Tanawa,  had  been  a  warm  j 
friend  of  his  and  who  was  one  of  those 
who  had  signed  the  Great  Treaty. 

Upon  her  arrival  among  the  colony  of: 
Huguenots  who  had  settled  near  Phila-: 
delphia,  she  found  them  dissatisfied  with 
their  situation,  and  ready  to  join  her  in  . 
her  proposed  new  settlement. 

To  that  beautiful  valley  these  emigrants 
came.  The  sun  had  gilded  the  western 
horizon  when  the  little  band  reached  the, 
verge  of  the  hill  which  commanded  a| 
view  of  the  Valley  of  the  Pequaws.  The 
foliage  of  the  forest  wras  rich  and  diversi-  j 
lied.  There  was  something  singularly  1 
beautiful  and  picturesque  in  the  disposi- 1 
tion  of  the  Indian  cottages  amidst  the 
growth  of  luxuriant  hazel  extend¬ 
ing  far  and  wide.  The  great 
fiats  of  the  Pequea,  on  which  King 
Tanawa  resided,  presented  tb£  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  cultivated  meadow,  surround¬ 
ing  the  several  Indian  cabins.  The 
Indian  King  gave  the  settlers  a  kindly 
reception.  They  were  treated  as  friends 
and  supplied  with  provisions,  and  the 
Indians  never  exhibited  fear  or  jealousy 
of  the  whites. 

A  few  years  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Huguenots  in  the  Pequea  Valley  it  be¬ 
came  their  mournful  privilege  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  King  Tanawa,  whose  re¬ 
mains  were  buried  on  what  is  known  as 
“La  Fayette  Hill,”  close  to  All  Saints’ 
church.  A  pile  of  stones  alone 
marked  the  grave  of  this  friend  of 
the  early  settlers,  but  even  this 
has  long  since  been  obliterated,  and  even 
the  grave  has  been  disturbed  by  the  des- 


- 


poiling  hands  of  the  relic  hunters.  Not 
even  the  bones  of  the  Savage  King  have 
been  spared,  as  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  one  of  his  teeth  is  still  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  early 
settlers. 

Soon  after  her  arrival  in  the  valley 
Mrs.  Ferree  built  a  stone  house  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pequea,  about  one-quarter  of 
a  mile  west  of  where  the  village  of  Para¬ 
dise  now  stands.  Here  was  married  one 
of  her  daughters,  -Catharine  Ferree,  to 
Isaac  Le  Fevre,  their  son  being  the  first 
white  child  born  in  the  valley  of  Pequea. 
This  house  is  still  standing,  and  up,  to 
two  or  three  years  ago  was  as  originally 
built.  It  is  now  occupied  by  Hiram 
Esbenshade,  but  recent  improvements 
have  altered  its  appearance  somewhat. 

When  he  arrived  in  America  in  1686, 

'  Isxac  Le  Fevre  broughtVith  him  a  Bible, 

[  which  descended  through  many  hands 
!  until  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
late  Col.  Joel  Lightner,  who  traced  his 
ancestry  in  a  direct  line  to  the  early  | 
Huguenot  Eettler.  The  Bible  passed  | 
t )  his  widow,  and  was  in 
existence  up  to  Sunday,  October  25, 1891, ! 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  the 
residence  of  Dr.  George  J.  Hoover,  at 
Paradise,  on  which  occasion  Mrs.  Lightner 
herself  had  a  narrow  eecape  from  being 
rned  to  death.  At  this  same  fire  were 
destroyed  a  number  of  other  precious 
relics,  included  among  which  were  the 
original  grants  from  William  Penn  to 
rs.  Ferree. 

July  4, 1812,  the  Paradise  Lyceum, 

I  ^s  had  been  the  custom  for  many  years 
I  prior  and  since  [a  custom  which,  how¬ 
ever,  no  longer  prevails]  held  a  celebra- 
tifin  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  that 
village.  There  were  present  among  others 
these  delegates:  P.  A.  Cregar  and  David 
Webster,  of  the  Philadelphia  Lyceum- 

J.  C  Passmore,  John  W.  Forney,  Dr.  J. 

K,  Nefl,  John  Cox  and  Charles  Bressler, 
representing  the  Lancaster  Conservatory 
of  Arts  and  Sciences;  Peter  McConomy, 
representing  the  Mechanics’  Institute; 

P- J- Timlow  and  Sylvester  Kennedy, 
ot  tire  Salisbury  Lyceum;  Joseph  Wiggins 
of  the  Ephrata  Fyceum;  Cyrus  Whitson,’ 
of  the  Bart  Lyceum,  and  A.  L.  Custer  and 
George  W.  McElroy,  of  the  New  Holland 
Literary  Society. 


After  brief  services  in  the  church  ati 
which  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  E.  Y. ; 
Buchanan  the  company  adjourned  to  the 
banks  of  the  Pequea,  where  a  stand  had 
erected  by  the  committee,  composed 
of  Messrs.  John  P.  Steele,  Joel  L.  Light¬ 
ner,  Joseph  H.  Lefevre,  George  K.  Wit- 
m®r  and  Samuel  F.  Foster. 

j  i  ,ciara^on  of  Independence  was 
by  Adam  K.  Witmer,  of  Paradise,  i 
addresses  made.by  some  of  the  dele- 
s  present,  among  whom  were  John 

T«i!rney,j  n  ep!l  C-  Pasfcm°re.  Dr.  John 
Learnan  and  George  W.  McElroy,  and  an 

delivered  which  was  written  for  the 
by  Benjamin  G.  Herr, 
t  occasion  Redmond  Cony  inc¬ 
ident  of  the  Paradise  Ly- 


ivered  the  following  address  on 
early  settlement  of  the  Pequea  Valley : 

“As  the  representative  of  the  Paradite 
Lyceum  we  return  you  our  hearty  thanks 
and  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the 
honor  conferred  by  attending  and  partici¬ 
pating  in  this  day’s  celebration. 

“Permit  me  to  trespass  for  a  short 
period,  while  I  recall  some  of  the  early 
scenes  of  Pennsylvania  history.  Let  me  i 
remind  you  of  a  man  to  whom  Pennsyl-  • 
vania  is  as  much  indebted  for  her  pros-  j 
perity  as  any  of  her  native  citizens — Wil-  j 
iiam  Penn.  The  ruling  principle  of  every 
act  of  his  life  was  benevolence.  A  favor¬ 
ite  and  associate  of  Prince,  she  despised 
wealth  and  honors;  titles,  rank  and  osten¬ 
tatious  display  for  him  had  no  charms. 
Youth  of  Pennsylvania,  emulate  his  ex¬ 
ample;  he  was  a  model  worthy  of  imi¬ 
tation.  A  Republican  in  principle,  he 
wrote  to  his  wife,  ‘It  is  my  wish  that  my 
sons  Bhould  receive  a  good  English  educa¬ 
tion— not  that  of  a  college — a  college 
education  would  unfit  them  for  a  country 
life;  it  is  too  apt  to  endanger  pride  and 
vanity;  a  city  life  affords  too  many  temp¬ 
tations  of  vice.  I  believe  the  life  of  a 
farmer  to  be  the  one  originally  intended 
for  man  by  his  Creator.’  Such  were  the 
sentiments  of  William  Penn. 

“He  came  not  at  the  head  of  an  army 
to  plant  his  colony— he  attempted  not 
with  British  cannon  to  wrest  this  land 
from  the  rightful  possessors  of  their  soil, 
and  drive  them  by  the  force  of  arms  even ! 
into  the  Pacific.  He  came  impelled  by 
the  noblest  principle  of  his  nature,  to 
intercept  the  Indian  on  his  path  to  the 
tomb  and  lead  him  to  everlasting  life.  It 
was  not  to  establish  an  empire  that 
he  desired  to  colonize  Pennsylvania. 
No.  A  lovelier  motive  glowed  within 
his  bosom.  Compassion  stimulated  him 
to  make  Pennsylvania  an  asylum  where 
the  oppressed  from  Europe  might  enjoy 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  He  invited  j 
the  Calvinist  from  Holland,  the  Lutheran  | 
from  Germany,  the  Mennonist  from  j 
Switzerland,  the  Huguenot  from  France,  j 
the  hardy  Mountaineer  from  Wales,  j 
Irishmen  suffering  from  tyranny— to  | 
settle  in  Pennsylvania. 

“Time  admonishes  me  to  be  brief.  Let ; 
me  remind  you  of  a  name — a  name  justly  j 
dear  to  most  of  you — Mary  Ferree.  Mary  t 
Ferree  was  a  woman  of  superior  endow- 1! 
ments.  The  religious  wars  of  France  had 
deprived  her  of  husband  and  fortune— 1 
confidence  in  God  alone  remained  ct 
Taking  her  children  by  the  hand  and  ^ 
raising  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  ‘For  these  1  j 
wish  to  live;  grant  me  this  boon.  0, : 

.  >|1 


Heaven,  my  native  land,  adieu  forever, 
Armed  with  a  spirit  of  resolution  i‘ 
superior  to  her  sex,  she  went  to  .London,  |‘ 
from  thence  to  Kensington,  where  William  ’ 
Penn  resided,  to  be  near  Queen  Anne,  of  f 
whom  be  was  deservedly  a  favorite.  L 
Madame  Ferree  made  her  wishes  known  J 
to  him.  William  Penn  sympathized  with  I 
her  in  her  misfortunes  and  became  inter- i 
ested  for  her  and  her  children,  and  next  ij, 
da^  introduced  her  to  Queen  Anne. 


,  “The  Queen  was  delighted  in  thus  los¬ 
ing  afforded  an  opportunity  to  display 
t  ie  natural  feeling  of  her  heart.  Lodgings 
were  obtained  for  Madame  Ferree  in  the 
vicinity' until  a  vessel  was  ready  to  sail 
for  New  York.  The  Queen  ordered  eveiy 
utensil  and  artic'e  to  be  procured  which 
might  prove  useful  in  the  infant  colony 
for  Madame  Ferree.  This  lady  reached 
Philadelphia  near  the  period  when  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  was  abandoned, 
and  joined  the  Huguenots,  who  were  then 
preparing  to  settle  in  the  interior  of 
Pennsylvania. 

“Among  the  distinguished  Huguenots  of 
|  France  was  the  Chevalier  De  La  Noue, 

!  eminent  for  his  virtues,  great  in  his  afflic- 
j  tions.  He  introduced  himself  to  William 
Penn:  ‘Behold  the  last  of  a  noble  race, 
deprived  of  rank,  estate  and  family — once 
powerful,  now  destitute,  I  am  alone. 
Let  me  end  my  days  in  the  land  of  Penn, 
where  persecution  can  never  reach  me 
more.’  William  Penn  received  him  into 
his  family,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to 
,  Philadelphia. 

1  “And  now  let  me  turn  your  attention 
to  a  youth  of  fourteen.  His  parents  had 
perished  in  the  religious  wars  which  had 
desolated  France.  An  orphan — friend¬ 
less — he  traveled  through  Holland,  went 
to  London,  came  to  Kensington,  where 
he  made  known  his  intentions  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn.  Alone?  Ob,  no!  He  had  one 
companion;  it  was  his  consolator  in 
I  Europe,  it  was  his  comforter  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  That  companion  was  his  Bible, 
j  That  young  lad  was  Isaac  Le  Fevre.  That 
Bible  is  still  preserved  by  the  family  of 
Le  Fevres  as  a  most  precious  relic, 
j.  “Some  of  the  Huguenots  settled  on  the 
;  Schuylkill,  near  Philadelphia,  where  they 
:  had  a  vineyard.  Not  far  distant  another 
attempt  to  cultiyate  the  grape  was  made 
by  De  La  Noue,  Le  Fevre,  Dubois,  Boilean, 
Larroux,  etc. 

“Now  let  me  change  the  picture.  It 
was  on  the  evening  cf  a  summer’s  day 
when  the  Huguenots  reached  the  verge  of 
J  a  hill  commanding  a  view  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Pequea;  it  was  a  woodland  scene,  a 
.forest  inhabited  by  wild  beasts,  for  no  in¬ 
dication  of  civilized  man  was  near.  Scat¬ 
tered  along  the  Pequea,  amidst  the 
dark  green  hazel,  could  be  discerned 
the  Indian  wigwams,  the  smote 
issuing  therefrom  in  its  spiral  form.  No 
sound  wras  heard  but  the  songs  of  the 
birds.  In  silence  they  contemplated  the 
beautiful  prospect  which  nature  presented 
to  their  view.  Suddenly  a  number  of 
Indians  darted  from  the  woods.  The 
females  shrieked — when  an  Indian 
advanced,  and  in  broken  English  said,  to- 
Madame  Ferree,  ‘Indian. no  harfil'white 
—white  good  tgJjKBan— go  to  Beaver,  our 
Chief — come  to  Beaver.’  Few  were  the 
words  of  the  Indian.  They  went  with 
him  to  Beaver’;-  cabin,  and  Beaver,  with 
the  humanity  that  distinguished  the  In¬ 
dian  of  that  period  gave  up  to  the  emi¬ 
grants  his  wigwam.  Next  day  he  intro¬ 
duced  them  to  Tanawa,  who  lived  on  the 
•rreat  flats  of  Pequea. 


“And  who  was  Tanawa?  The  friend  of 
William  Penn,  who  had  not  only  been 
present,  but  signed  the  Great  Treaty. 

vr  vi-  -X-  -Yr 

“Tradition  has  recorded  no  act  of 
cruelty  or  treachery  practised  upon  the 
white  settlers  by  the  Pequaws,  but  on  the  ; 
contrary  of  their  kind  deeds.  Venison  i 
and  trout  they  supplied  the  white  settlers,  i 
getting  a  little  milk  in  return.  The ! 
Piquaws  led  peaceful  and  innocent  lives;  | 
they  had  not  then  been  contaminated  by  I 
Europeamvices.  In  1718  the  Huguenots! 
were  joined  by  the  Mennonites. 

“Isaac  LeFevre  married  a  daughter  of 
Mary  Ferree.  One  of  the  Ferree’s  was  so 
much  pleased  with  the  character  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  that  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

“The  wigwam  hae  given  place  to  the 
town — the  cabin  of  the  hunter  has  been 
converted  into  the  substantial  farmer’s 
dwelling — the  great  forests  are  now  culti¬ 
vated  fields — the  surrounding  country 
presents  a  beautiful  picture,  land  in  the  ’ 
:  higheststate  of  cultivation.  And  to  whom 
are  we  indebted  for  this?  To  the  Hugue¬ 
not,  and  the  Mennoniet,  to  the  skill  of  I 
the  farmer  and  the  industry  of  the; 
mechanic.  Be  arsured,  if  happiness  has 
a  dwelling  upon  earth,  it  will  be  found  in! 
Lan caster  county.” 


•  More  Facts  Concerning  a  Section  Rich 
in  Historical  Lore. 


THE  PIQUAWS  AND  THEIR  KING. 

Characteristics  of  the  People  Among 
Whom  Mary  Ferree  and  Her 
Companions  Found  An  .... 
Asylum  and  a  Home. 


In  The  Morxixg  News  of  Wednesday; 
there  appeared  an  article  on  the  early 
settlement  of  the  Valley  of  the  Pequea. 
In  the  limited  space  at  the  disposal  ofai 
daily  newspaper  it  is  frequently  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  in  detail  every  fact  of  in¬ 
terest  disclosed  by  a  search  through 
musty  documents  relating  to  the  early 
history  of  a  place.  The  aim  in  writing 
%e  article  was  to  awaken  an  interest,  if 


possible,  iu  one  of  the  historically  rich 
sections  cf  Lancaster  county.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  numerous  comments  and 
inquiries  on  the  pait  of  many  of  the 
descendants  of  some  of  those  who  early 
|  in  the  lest  century  took  up  their  abode 
i  in  that  beautiful  valley,  among  the  hos¬ 
pitable  led  skins,  that  object  has  been 
accomplished.  It  may  be  well,  however, 
to  supplement  the  facts  already  given  by 
others  equally  as  interesting. 

There  are  many  still  living  who  were 
pretent  at  that  Fourth  of  July  celebration 
in  Paradise,  in  1842,  and  who  listened  to 
the  inspiring  words  of  the  speakers  de¬ 
livered  frern  the  platform  erected  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pequea  creek.  There  are 
many,  however,  who  will  now  learn  for 
the  first  time  that  the  place  where  that 
open  air  meeting  was  held  was  the  first 
encampment  and  settlement  of  Mary  Fer¬ 
re  e.  fcucli  is  the  case,  although  it  was 
only  known  lo  a  few  at  the  time  the 
meeting  was  held.  Only  a  few  steps  from 
that  spot  stood  the  wigwam  of  the  In¬ 
dian  King,  Tanawa.  to  whom  Mary  Ferree 
wss  presented  upon  her  arrival  in  'the 
vicinity. 

The  burial  ground  used  for  so  many 
years  by  the  Indians  has  given  place  to 
All  Saints’  church,  erected  by  Rev.  E.  Y. 
Buchanan,  the  brother  of  President 
Buchanan.  ,  ‘ 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  at  the  spring 
which  is  the  principal  source  of  Beaver 
creek,  stood  the  cabin  of  Beaver,  the  Tn-  ‘ 
dian  chief,  under  Tanawa. 

The  PiquawT  Indians  were  of  the  Algon¬ 
quin  Tribe,  and  were  frequently  called 
Delawares  Jby  the  Europeans,  but  tradi¬ 
tion  tavs  KiDg  Tanawa  himself  is  author¬ 
ity  for  the  statement  that  the  Delavyares 
and  Piquaws  were  separate  tribes  of  the 
same  great  Ration.  When  asked  by  a 
member  of  Council  whether  his  tiibe 
belonged  to  the  Five  Nations,  he  replied: 
“Once  we  were  free  in  the  forest  like  a 
deer,  now  like  a  panther  we  hide  in  the 
thick  branches  of  the  cedar.  We  were  a 
tribe  of  a  great  Nation.  We  pay  tribute 
to  the  Five  Nations — they  gave  us  their 
name— we  were  not  of  their  Nation.’’ 

When  asked  if  his  people  were 
Delawaies,  Tanawa  replied  “The  Dela¬ 
wares  were  a  tribe  of  the  same  great 
Nation.  Your  people  call  ns  Delawares 
We  are  Piquaws.” 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  when  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Indian  Chiefs  from  the  Ohio  river 
were  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia  to 
visit  General  Washington,  they  surprised 
the  government  agent  upon  reaching 
the  \  alley  of  the  Pequea,  and 
coming  ro  a  point  where  a 
Bpring  crossed  the  roach  by  leaving  the 
roau.  I  oon  being  asked  their  object  in 
doing  so,  they  informed  the  agent  that 
man w  or  their  tiibe  had  been  buried 
together  with  their  King  and  chief 
tr,  mid  they  wished  to  visit  their 
^Everything  bears  out  the  theory 


that  their  ancestors  had  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  the  land  in  that  section  and  that 
they  wished  to  visit  either  the  grave  of 
Tanawa  or  that  of  a  Delaware  King,  who, 
tradition  says,  was  buried  near  to  him. 

The  Piquaw3  were  of  good  height.  The 
men  were  six  feet  tall,  well  proportioned, 
with  bright,  black  eyes.  Tbeir  features 
were  prepossessing,  tbeir  hearing  and 
sight  wondei  fully  acute,  and  they  were 
healthy,  vigorous  and  muscular.  On 
their  character  tradition  has  left  no 
blemish.  With  them  breach  of  faith  was 
on  detection  punishable  with  death;  with 
them  constancy  was  a  duty,  not  a  merit, 
and  their,  every  action  was  influnced  by  ! 

|  a  noble  disinterestedness  of  purpose. 

|  They  had  no  records,  but  the  women  pre¬ 
served  in  their  memories  notices  of  pass- 1 
iDg  events,  which  they  communicated  in 
figurative  language  to  their  children. 

The  Piquaws  are  reported  to  have  come 
|  into  Pennsylvania  about  the  year  1630, 

1  being  driven  from  the  South .  by  the 
cupidity  of  the  whites.  Two  hundred 
years  before  the  landing  of  William  Penn, 
it  is  said  that  not  an  Indian  was  to  be 
found  within  the  borders  of  the  counties 
of  Chester  and  Lancaster  as  at  present 
constituted. 

The  tribes  united  in  war  under  Tanawa, 
their  King,  who  is  described  as  a  man  of 
the  greatest  courage  and  skill  in  battle. 
At  their  council  fires  the  chiefs  of  tribes 
assembled  and  were  presided  over  by 
King  Tarawa,  the  women  recording  in 
j  their  memories  the  transactions. 

One  of  Tanawa’s  speeches  is  still  pre¬ 
served,  and  is  here  given :  “The  Great 
Spirit  gave  thee  life— it  was  his  gift — you 
owe  it  to  him — one  day  you  must  return 
it— despise  not  the  old“ Chief— he  has  had  : 
practice— remember  his  counsel— he  was  r, 
the  hardy  tree  of  the  forest— you— the  8 
tender  sapling— pursue  the  wolf— tree  the 
!  panther— harm  not  the  white  face— keep 
J  your  arrows  for  the  bears«-when  the 
white  face  seeks  your  cabin — warm  him 
with  your  fires — give  him  venison  when  < 
hungry— if  he  wakes  you  with  the  long  ’ 
gun — let  not  your  eyes  close  until  your  c< 
arrow  speaks  the  Indian  death  quiver. 

“The  Great  Chief  of  the  pale  faces — he  31 
came  from  the  great  water— we  met  in  I 
Council— we  had  our  talk— he  gave  us 
hunting  ground— we  exchanged  warn-  ( a- 
pums— we  made  a  treaty— it  is  to  last  as 
Jong  as  the  free  shill  stand  or  the  vater  ki 
ftmv.  OQ 

i  The  speech  has  i-p  date,  but  tradition  23 
{tells  us  that  William  fynn  made  a  great  '1- 
Treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Shakamaxon,  .  (c 
and  the  mention  of  the  Tiee  and  Water 
seem  to  favor  the  belief  that  the  Elm  a 
and  the  Delaware  were  meant  by  ni 
Tanawa. 

We  will  close  this  article  by  giving  the  1 1 
following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  >ry 
iu  1754:  “I  pa? sed  through  the  bills  over  ibis 
I  a  rough  road,  six  miles  and  a  half  to  the'  1 
widow  Caldwell’s  at  the  Hat.  and  theD 
entered  the  beautiful  Valley  of  Pequea  ’ 
“The  Yale  is  formed  by  the  Valley  JU 
Hill  on  the  south  and  the  Welsh  Moun¬ 
tain  on  the  north.  My  next  stage 


Bix  miles  and  a  half  to  the  Bed  Lio , 
three  to  Conestoga,  a  large  stream,  fotn 

miles  thence  to  Lancaster, two  miles. 

“Lancaster  is  a  weaUhy  and  thriving; 
town,  about  five  hundred  inhabitants, 
manufactures  saddlep,  pack  saddles,  gun., 
Indian  trade)  s,  stocking  weavers. 

“Pequea  afl'orded  a  pleasant  prospect 
a  rich  landscape-farm  houses  suirounded 
with  apple  and  peach  trees.  The  farm¬ 
ers  proprietors,  not  tenants.  On  every.) 
farm  a  lime  kiln,  and  the  land  adapted 
for  the  best  wheat.  On  inquiry,  the 
finest  farms  are  all  owned  by  Switzers. 

“Land  or  farms  sell  readily  at  three 
pounds  an  acre.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
hills  at  five  pounds  per  acre. _ ' - 

'  .lot 
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AS  OLD  HOUSE  DEMOLISHED. 

Facts  Whicli  Show  That  it  Was  Erectetl  in 
the  Early  Fart  of  the  Last  Century. 

The  first  of  the  two  oldest  houses 
in  Lancaster  was  cleared  from  the 
ground  which  it  occupied  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  on  Wednesday,  and  the  le- 
maining  one,  with  its  apeieat  quaintness, 
primitive  architecture  and  prominent 
features,  will  be  looked  upon  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  p-eiieration  as  an  admirable  sample  of 
the  rude  buildings  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  well  as  a  truthful  illustration 
of  the  wonderful  advancement  of  archi¬ 
tecture  which  the  present  era  has 
achieved.  The  house  referred  to  stood 
at  No.  560  Manor  street,,  and  has  been 
owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  William  0. 
Paulsen,  baker,  since  April  4,  1884. 

Since  the  work  of  removing  the  house 
began  many  theories  as  to  the  probable 
i  age  of  it  have  been,  advanced,  and  esti- 
!  mates  from  several  old  gentlemen,  who 
i  have  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
(  building  for  the  past  seventy  years,  place 
its  construction  at  from  one  hundred  and 
\seyenty-iive  to  over  two  hundred  years 
'ago,  although  there  is  no  apparent  foun- 
'  elation  for  these  extraordinary  figures. 
But  the  actual  age  of  the  ancient  struc¬ 
ture  will  remain  a  mystery.  The  deeds 
now  in  possession  of  the  present  owner 
discloses  nothing  which  might  lead  to 
i  the  discovery  of  the  year  in  which  it  was 
]  erected  or  who  its  first  occupant  was,  and 
it  would  thus  appear  that  no  record 
,  was  made  of  the  first  purchase  of  the 
laud  upon  which  it  was  built,  as  subse- 
,  -lent  facts  will  show. 

m  the  oldest  deed,  dated  May  8, 
which  year  the  property  was 
from  Lorenz  Dietrich  to  Jac. 
*  arn  that  the  house  was  pur- 

^  istiau  Levy  on  August  10, 

1  -ip!  Bethel,  an  extensive 


land  owner,  from  whose  name  that  pa, rTj 
ol'  the  southwestern  section  of  the  city 
funning  from  Dorwart  street  to  Love 
Lane,  in  the  Eighth  ward,  familiarly ' 
known  as  “  Bethelstown,”  had  its  origin.  ' 
How  long  the  building  had  been  occupied  j 
by  Mr.  Bethel  previous  to  its  sale  by  him  1 
in  1762  cannot  be  determined.  Suppos¬ 
ing,  however,  that  the  year  17G2  was  the 
actual  birth  ot  the  house,  and  that  Sam¬ 
uel  Bethel  was  its  first  owner  and  occu- 
!  pant,  it  would,  therefore,  be  one  hundred  , 
and  thirty  years  old — and  presumably 
the  oldest  in  the  city.  But  the  old  struc¬ 
ture  is  believed  to  have  been  built  many 
years  before  the  year  1702. 

Mr.  Henry  Breiter,  cigar  manufac¬ 
turer,  is  the  owner  of  the  other  house 
referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this 
sketch.  The  old  landmark  is  situated  on 
the  northwest  comer  of  Dorwart  and  \ 
Manor  streets,  to  which  place  it  had  been  ! 
removed  from  the  southwest  corner  when 
the  Dorwart  street  extension  was  made. 
Mr.  Breiter  has  now  in  his  possession  an 
indenture  to  Great  Britain,  made  in  the 
year  1785,  for  a  “certain  piece  of  land  in 
the  Borough  of  Lancaster,  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Pennsylvania,  known  as  ‘Lot, 
No.  22,  ’  belonging  to  Samuel  Bethel,  on 
which  is  finished  a  one-and-one-half  story 
dwelling  house.”  From  this  old  docu¬ 
ment  it  will  be  seen  that  the  house  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Breiter  had  already  been 
standing  in  the  year  1735,  and  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  probable  that  Samuel  Bethel  was 
the  first  owner  of  both  houses,  for  the 
Paulsen  property  is  said  to  have  been 
equally  as  old.  These  (acts  practically 
determine  the  extraordinary  age  these 
two  houses  have  attained,  and  it  can  be 
truthfully  stated  that  they  are  but  little 
short  of  two  centuries  old. 

The  deed  to  tlie  Paulsen  house,  dated 
May  7,  1802,  shows  the  following  trans¬ 
fers  of  that  property  from  1762  to  1884  : 

August  10,  1762,  Samuel  Bethel  to 
'Christian  Levy  ;  February  11,  1764,  Chris¬ 
tian  Levy  to  John  Gets  ;  December  13, 
1779,  John  Gets  to  Dorathea  Young  ; 
March  19,  1791,  Dorathea  Young  to  Law¬ 
rence  Dietrich  ;  May  8,  18021  Lawrence 
Dietrich  to  Jacob  Kauts  ;  January  1, 
1864  Benjamin  Kautz  .and  Christian 


t 


Kauts,  executors  of  Jacob  Kauts,  to 
i  Daniel  Kants ;  March  18,  1865,  Daniel 
Kauts  to  Ad  m  Kauffman  ;  April  1, 18711. 
Adam  Kauffman  to  Charles  F.  Keller; 

!  April  3,  1884,  Charles  F.  Keller  to  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Paulsen. 

The  ancient,  structure  was  a  curious 
specimen  of  workmanship,  and  while  the 
i  work  of  removal  was  in  progress  had 
been  visited  by  hundreds  of  sight-seeing 
people.  It  was.  built  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  was  one  and  a  half 
|  stories  high.  Three  rooms  were  all  it  con- 
j  tabled — two  on  the  first  floor  and  one 
on  the  second.  It  was  constructed  from 
huge  logs,  ingeniously  arranged,  and 
heavy  wooden  pins,  running  the  entire 
depth  of  the  house,  wore  inserted  in 
order  to  retain  them  in  position.  Several 


1  «’oafhrr  i  Tflf  m  tfib  structure” nas 
lr  t  ,  b  arded-  but  tIie  interior  pre- 
scnted  a  remarkable  sight.  Heavy  pieces 
ol  tim  ber  were  strung  across  the  walls! 

PorteUd°nTfeSeMhVeCOnd  door  was  SUP- 
poited.  1  he  plasterers’  art  had  never 

been  applied,  and  the  joists  remained  un¬ 
covered  Altogether,  it  was  a  truly  re- 
maikahie  structure,  and  could  its  early 
occupants  see  the  wonderful  improve¬ 
ments  that  time  has  wrought  upon  their 
rude  log  houses  of  the  seventeenth  c£! 

apine.l^hd  STJ'riSo  Ct]Uld  butter  Le  ™- 
allied  than  described. 


A 


(fix. 
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THK  BETHEL  FAJIILI. 


A  Sketch  of  the  Earliest  Pioneers  in  This 
V  Section  and  Their  Descendants. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New'  Eh  a. 

^  our  description  o4*«&he  old  house  torn 
down  in  “  KethelStbwu”  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  local  item. .  The  house  was  probably 
twenty  years  older  than  the  date  you 
give  (1762).  The  Bethel  you  name  was 
not  the  founder,  but  the  sou  of  Samuel 
Bethel,  who  laid  out  that  addition  to 
Lancaster  townstead.”  A  short  sketch 
ol  this  lamily  may  have  some  interest 
among  your  readers. 

The  Bethels  and  Blunstons  came  from 
Little  Hallam,  in  the  County  of  Darby, 
•England,  to  Chester  County,  in  1682.  set¬ 
tling  in  Darby  township,  now  Delaware 
County,  which  was  named  by  John 
LI  mis  ton,  a  Quaker  minister,  who  Was  a 
member  of  the  first  Legislature,  and  of 
the  Council.  He  was  a  fluent  speaker, 
and  a  prominent  man  at  that  period.  His 
wile  s  name  was  Sarah.  Their  son,  John 
Bluuston.  was  Born  August  29th,  1685 
aud  died  October  3,  1716,  and  left  two 
daughters  surviving,  to  wit  :  Haunah, 
who  married  Thomas  Pearson,  and  Sarah, 
who  married  Samuel  Bethel,  about  the 
|  year  1  <26. 

I  In  that  year  Samuel  Blunston  (born 
September  2,  1689),  the  only  surviviim- 
brother  ol  John  Bluuston,  the  father  ol' 
Sarah,  Bethel,  moved  to  the  Susquehanna 
river,  and  lived  where  the  Heise  mansion 
stands,  in  Colombia. 

Samuel  Bethel  purchased  over  a  huu- 
dl’fd,  a®re®  1 10111  Miphael  Shauk  in  1717, 

now  hin!dldi  ’?  •that  section  of  Lancaster 

was  th!n  UaC  ed  the  Ei»hlh  ward.  He 
was  then  a  single  man.  Shank’s  tavern 

tooa  ring  tbe  oldPaxtol1  andCones- 
ade!-wa,!  ’  i^?n  "hich  KillS  street  was 
Dane  s  l  After  Bethel’s  mar- 
numbei  ^  Blunston  he  purchased  a 

along,  vvi  J 0tt.m  Hanlilt0»:s  division, 
aUUg  U,est  King  street,  near  Penn 
^eie  he  erected  a  tavern,  known 

““y 


|  in  history  as 


I  mV,  . — ^cjro,  in  1733. 

II  his  house  was  patronized  by  Samuel 
Blunston  and  the  Quakers  generally. 

1  he  Commissioners  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland  at  the  Indian  treaty,  held  in 
Lancaster,  stopped  at  this  tavern  in  1744. 
Samuel  Bethel  took  out  a  tavern  license 
in  1730,  but  I  cannot  locate  the  place. 
It  was  somewhere  on  the  Shank  larm, 
which  he  bought.  There  was  a  brick 
yard  upon  his  land.  He  furnished  the 
brick  to  pave  the  Court  House.  lie  was 
elected  Treasurer  of  the  county  in  1737 
and  1738. 

Samuel  Bethel  died  in  the  year  1740, 
and  lett  one  son,  Samuel,  and  a  daughter 
named  Mary,  who  married  Dr.  Samuel 
Boude.  He  left  a  large  estate,  which  was 
divided  between  these  two  children.  The 
widow  of  Mr.  Bethel  married  Peter 
Worrell,  a  prominent  Quaker,  who  was  : 
oiAs  ol  the  Justices  and  a  member  of  the  : 
Legislature.  The  Cross  Keys  was  then 
kept  by  Worrell  until  his  wife’s  death  in 
li54.  In  1756  Worrell  married  Susanna 
Dixson,  a  Quakeress,  of  Philadelphia.  He 
left  Lancaster  the  same  year. 

Samuel  Blunston  died  in  Septemoer, 
1746.  He  gave  to  Miss  Susannah  Wright 
a  life  estate  iu  his  lands  (about  850  acres) 
at  the  Susquehanna,  now  Columbia. 
After  Blunston’s  death  Miss  Wright  and 
her  brother  James  and  his  family  moved 
into  the  Blunston  mansion,  now  owned 
by  the  Heise  heirs.  Blunston  left  no 
(  children  and  his  property  went  to  his 
brother  John’s  two  daughters,  Hannah 
Pearson  and  Sarah  Bethel,  the  wife  of 
Samuel  Bethel,  subject  to  the  life  estate 
of  Susannah  right,  who  died  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1785. 

In  1760  James  Wright  purchased  from 
Mrs.  Hannah  Pearson  two  hundred  and 
twelve  acres  of  land,  being  the  half  of 
her  interest  in  the  Bluuston  lands  at 
Columbia. 

Upon  this  tract  the  town  of  “Old 
Columbia  was  built. 

Mary  Boude  conveyed  her  interest  in 
the  laud  to  her  brother,  Samuel  Bethel. 
Mrs.  Worrell  and  her  son  Samuel  pur¬ 
chased  the  half  interest  of  Mrs.  Pearson  ( 
in  the  land.  Afterwards  Samuel  Bethel 
came  to  own  what  remained  of  the 
Blunston  lands,  about  622  acres. 

Samuel  Bethel,  No.  2,  married  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Robert  Barber,  the  first  sheriff  of 
the  county.  After  his  marriage  he 
moved  to  the  stone  mansion  built  by *  1 
James  Wright,  now  on  South  Second 
street,  in  Columbia,  where  he  died  in  the 
year  1775.  He  left  surviving  him  one  son, 
Samuel  Bethel  (who  married  General 
Hand’s  daughter,  Sarah),  and  six  daugh¬ 
ters,  namely:  Sarah,  who  married  Dr. 
Adam  Kuhn,  of  Philadelphia;  Ann,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Mary,  Susanna  and  Patience,  who  \ 
married  Solomon  Heise  about  the  year  L1; 
1791  or  1792.  After  the  death  of  Susanna  ■ 
W right,  Samuel  Bethel,  No.  3,  aud  his 
sisters  moved  into  the  old  mansion  of ■ 
Samuel  Biunston. 

Of  this  family,  Patience  Heise  was  the  : 


ouiy  une  who  loft  child'll  That  inherited 
the  Blunston  estate  in  Columbia. 

1  he  estate  has  been  involved  at  various 
tunes  in  complicated  litigations,  which 
ior  a  time  seemed  to  be  settled,  only  to 
be  revived  after  years  of  quiet. 

Recently  suits  have  been  brought  by 
the  heirs  of  George  Heise  and  ‘Henry 
Heise,  sons  of  Patience  Heise,  to  recover 
an  alleged  interest  in  the  share  of  the 
Hlunston  lands  which  descended  to  the 
children  of  Samuel  Bethel,  No.  2  (except 
Patience  Heise).  Samuel  evans./I  • 
Col vmjha,  Xu.,  March  11,  '92.  /  t 


i  .  Vtu^r  ^  )\cw 
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FORTY  YEARS  OF  VIGOROUS  GROWTH. 


The  Origin  of  the  Society  Which  Has  Lrown 
Into  a  Strong  Congregation  —  The 
Ministers  Who  Have  Served 
in  the  Field. 


,  The  St.  Paul’s  Methodist  Episcopal 
fchurch,  the  cut  of  which  with  the  parson¬ 
age  adjoining  is  here  shown,  has  been 
|  observing  its  fortieth  anniversary.  The 
j  exercises  began  on  Sabbath,  October  25, 
and  have  been  continued  through  Hie 
5  past  week,  concluding  to-morrow. 


when 
Erie/  vas 


The  origin  of  this  society  appears 
in  1848,  while  Rev.  William 
pastor  of  the  First  M.  E.  church  of  Lan 
caster,  a  Sunday-school  was  started  in  a 
small  frame  building  on  South  Queen 
stieet,  near  Hazel.  The  report  of  the 
pastor,  presented  at  the  Second  Quarterly 
Conference,  held  July  7th,  of  that  year, 
shows  that  James  Geidner  was  Superin¬ 
tendent,  and  there  were  eight  teachers 
and  fifty-two  scholars.  The  school  soon 
’!  outgrew  its  quarters,  and  in  February, 

I  1849,  a  lot  on  German  street  was  bought 
I  of  John  Boehm  and  a  brick  chapel  built 
1]  thereon,  which  was,  in  August,  dedicated 
by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  T.  Peck,  then  president 
J  ’  of  Dickinson  College.  Iu  the  Quarterly 
Conference  of  the  First  Church,  cm  mo¬ 
tion  of  Brother  James  Black,  iu  Decem¬ 
ber,  1850,  “it  was- resolved  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  inquire 
•  into  the  expediency  of  establishing 
preaching  services  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  city  and  to  report  their  views  upon 
I  the  subject  generally  before  the  annual 
,  Conference.”  In  the  meantime  the  people 
enjoyed  the  occasional  service  of  Rev. 
Eliphalet  Reed,  pastor  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  Mission. 

Independence. 

Tbe  report  of  the  Committee  of  seven 
g  favorable  and  it  being  judged  that 


the  young"  society  would  succeed  better  | 
by  independent  life,  iu  the  spring  of  1851 
the  Rev.  J.  Dickerson  was  appointed 
pastor.  During  that  and  the  succeeding 
year  the  winsomeness  of  the  ministered 
word  attracted  many  into  companionship 
with  the  society.  The  membership  at  the 
close  of  this  pastorate,  as  found  upon  the 
record  of  the  three  classes  led  by  the 
minister,  John  Boehm  (spelled  on  records 
Beam)and  David  Cloud,  numbered  eighty- 
eight.  We  notice  among  the  names  then 
appearing  the  following :  Joseph  and 

I  Elizabeth  Dorwart,  William  Weidle,  and 
Mary  McLaughlin,  who  still  are  spared 
to  honor  the  church  by  their  place  among 
us. 

During  the  year  1855  the  church  prop¬ 
erty  was  purchased  of  the  T rustees  of . 
the  First  Church  for  two  hundred  dollars 
cash  and  the  assumption  of  the  mortgage . 
there  was  against  it  and  was  named  the 
Second  Church.  Now  was  conceived  ‘.ho 

\plan  of  purchasing  a  lot  on  Queen  street,  I 
south  of  German,  where  larger  space  for! 
future  growth  might  be  afforded,  but  with 
this  wise  thought  came  tbe  mistaken 
policy  of  erecting  on  tbe  rear  of  the  lot  a 
temporary  frame  building  that  has  since 
become  traditionally  known  as  “The 
Plank  Church.”  Into  this  unworthy 
structure  went  a  good  portion  of  the  sale 
of  the  German  street  property,  which  was 
disposed  of  to  the  Reformed  Menuonites 
for  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  It  is  related  that  while  the  Pre¬ 
siding  Elder,  Rev.  William  Cooper,  was 
preaching  one  Sabbath  morning,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  roof  was  blown  off  to  the  great 
consternation  of  the  hearers  assembled.  I 

Quite  soon,  by  numerous  leaks,  despite 
constant  repair,  and  by  shivering  wor-  I 
sbipers  around  well-fired  stoves,  it  be¬ 
come  evident  that  another  and  more  per¬ 
manent  edifice  must  be  secured. 

Present  Church  Building. 

The  first  plan  was  to  build  a  frame 
church  fronting  on  Queen  street,  and  but 
for  the  hesitancy  of  tbe  contractors  this 
would  have  been  the  result.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  later  and  well  determined  to  erect 
tbe  brick  building  that  with  remodelling 
and  addition  now  stands.  This  happened 
during  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  H.  H. 
Bodine.  Many  difficulties  were  encount¬ 
ered  during  this  work.  Lack  of  unity, 
deficiency  in  business  methods  and  the 
scant  means  of  the  small  society,  caused 
the  work  to  move  tardily.  The  corner¬ 
stone  was  laid  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Bartine,  D. 
D.,  pastor  of  tbe  First  Church,  in  1S5G. 
The  Rev.  J.  W.  McCaskey,  then  pastor 
at  Columbia,  preached  tbe  sermon  to  an  ' 
audience  gathered  beneath  a  tent.  Several 
times  during  the  course  of  construction 
barely  escaping  sale  by  the  Sheriff,  the 
church  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  E.  S. 
Janes  before  the  Conference  of  1861.  The 
Trustees  bad  once  voted  that  the  name 
be  changed  from  the  Second  to  Scott, 
but  through  the  wish  and  influence  of 
Rev.  C.  Walters,  St.  Paul’s  was  given  it. 

Revival  and  Debt-Raising. 

The  large  building  debt  remaining  from 


time  of  dedication  was  reduced  while 
Rev.  J.  F.  Crouch  was  pastor.  Then  oc¬ 
curred  also  the  largest  ingathering  of 
souls  that  had  heretofore  encouraged  the 
church.  Showers  of  blessings  came 
again,  and  the  church  had  additional 
ground  for  rejoicing  in  entire  freedom 
from  debt  while  Rev.  G.  T.  Iiurloek 
preached  the  Word.  During  the  year 
1870,  the  front  wall  of  the  church  was 
raised,  presenting  with  its  changed  style 
of  cornice  a  much  more  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance.  About  a  decade  passing,  the 
remodeling  of  the  entire  interior  of  the 
building  became  a  necessity.  The  ex¬ 
pense  incurred,  amounting  to  nearly  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  dollars,  was  raised  during 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  J.  Lindemuth.  The 
spirit  of  improvement  and  extension  fol¬ 
lowed  during  the  service  of  his  successor, 
Rev.  A.  I.  Collum,  when  a  sextonage  and 
Sunday-school  room  for  the  infant  class 
was  built  in  aud  attached  to  the  rear  of 
the  church.  A  pipe  organ  was  also  added 
to  the  church  furnishing.  Credit  is  due 
Rev.  George  Gaul  for  leading  in  a  finan¬ 
cial  enterprise  that  disposed  of  more 
than  a  thousand  dollars  of  accumulated 
floating  debt.  A  number  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  connected  themselves  with  the  church 
during  his  ministry. 

Parsonages. 

A  parsonage  was  secured  by  the  Society 
Conestoga  street,  during  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Rev.  J.  C-  Gregg,  being  par-  j 
tially  paid  for  by  a  portion  of  the  pro-  i 
lis  of  a  large  and  successful  iair,  |' 
ged  by  the  ladies  c  f  the  congrega- 
Tbis  was  occupie 
of  the  i 


close 


1  as  the  manse 
liuistry  of  Rev. 


during/ whose  term  of 


service  it  was  sold,  and  the  lot  adjoining 
the  church  was  purchased  and  the  new 
and  desirable  parsonage  was  built.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  release  the  church 
from  the  indebtedness  incurred  by  these 
parsonage  enterprises.  A  wide-spread 
religious  awakening  occurred  during  the 
ministry  of  Brother  Roads,  beginning  in 
the  early  Sunday  evening  prayer  meeting, 
at  which,  in  a  single  hour,  scores  of  sin¬ 
ners  were  pleading  with  God  for  mercy. 
It  continued  through  many  weeks  aud 
spread  in  interest,  until  the  house  was 
crowded,  services  being  held  in  the  aud¬ 
ience  and  lecture-rooms  at  the  same  hour. 
It  is  estimated  that  two  hundred  and 
fifty  were  converted.  For  reasons  which 
may  not  be  assigned,  many  of  these  I 
failed  to  identify  themselves  with  the  | 
church.  The  churc.i  site  is  a  most  de¬ 
sirable  one.  Located  but  two  squares 
from  Centre,  it  exerts  an  influence 
through  the  entire  southern  half  of  the 
city.  Its  membership,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  south,  but  are  resident  iu  all 
parts  of  the  city. 

To  the  Church  Triumphant. 


Many  of  those  who  have  given  their 
time,  strength  aud  possessions,  during  the  1 
earlier  struggles  of  the  organization, 
have  gone  at  the  bidding  of  the  ever  ob¬ 
servant  Master  to  enjoy  the  rest  that  re-  ; 
maineth  for  the  people  of  God  in  Heaven.  >  , 
A  few,  however,  are  still,  in  age  and  I  , 
feebleness  extreme,  waiting  the  summons  j 
to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  constantly  f 
rejoicing  in  the  faith  that  “  for  me  to  live 
is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.”  , 

The  Society  preserves  much  of  t' 
characteristic  primitive  type  of  Me' 


The  congregation  sings  heartily. 

I.  fervency  appears  in  the  public 

ayers  of  both  male  and  female  mem- 
oers.  With  many  there  is  a  most  de¬ 
lightsome  devotion  to  the  class,  in  which 
meetings,  seasons  of  great  rejoicing  come 
and  earnest  souls  receive  the  baptism  of 
praise  and  shout  aloud  the  glory  of  God. 

A  conservative  policy,  perhaps  to  some 
disadvantage,  has  marked  the  movements 
of  the  chur"h.  There  has  been  no  dispo¬ 
sition  manifested  for  mission  work. 

The  membership  numbers  now  about 
three  hundred  and  forty.  A  large  and 
enthusiastic  Sunday-school,  under  the 
Superintendency  of  Brother  G.  W.  Killian 
now  for  thirteen  years,  promises  well  for 
the  future  growth  of  the  Society. 

A  vigorous  chapter  of  The  Epworth 
League,  organized  during  the  present 
year,  serves  to  interest  and  develop  the 
talent  of  the  youth. 

Pastors  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  and  Time  of 
Service. 

1851-3,  -T.  Dickerson. 

1853- 4,  J.  H.  Alday. 

1854- 5,  G.  W.  Brindell. 

1855- 6,  H.  Kilgore  and  H.  H.  Bodine. 

1856- 8,  C.  Walters. 

1858- 9,  J.  Smith. 

1859- 60,  L.  B.  Hughes. 

1860- 1,  J.  Heysinger. 

1861- 2,  G.  Heacock. 

1832-4,  T.  Kirkpatrick. 

1864-7,  J.  F.  Crouch. 

1867-70,  G.  T.  Hurlock. 

1870- 1,  E.  T.  Kennedy  and  J.  R.  Boyle. 

1871- 3,  .T.  C.  Gregg- 
1874—6,  H.  R.  Calloway. 

1876-8,  J.  Stringer. 

1878- 9,  T.  M.  Jackson. 

1879- 81,  J.  Lindemuth. 

1881-4,  A.  I.  Colluru. 

1884-6.  G.  Gaul. 

1886-9,  C.  Roads. 

1889-91.  E.  C.  Yerkes. 


1891,  C.  L.  Gaul. 
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n  Memory  of  Baron  Stiegel. 
/'fHE  Inquirer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  A. 
U.  Lusher,  of  Manheim,  secretary  of 
the  Baron  Stiegel  Memorial  Fund,  for 
several  interesting  facts  which  have 
<_  been  drawn  forth  by  some  references  in 
t  this  paper  to  the  placing  of  a  red  rose 
(  upon  a  stained  glass  window  in  the  new 
o  Lutheran  Church  building  at  Manheim, 
}  in  Lancaster  county. 

Baron  Henry  W illiam  Stiegel  came 
from  Mannheim,  Germany,  in  1750,  and 
n  1762  he  laid  out  the  town  of  Manheim, 
Lancaster  county,  where  he  estab- 


J 


I 


iished  the  first  successful 
in  America.  The  walls  of  the  rei 
of  imported  briek,  now  sup; 
Manhcim’s  largest  business 
Baron  Stiegel  was  also  an  iron 
and  made  stoves  at  Elizabeth  Furnace. 
In  the  days  of  his  prosperity  ho  gave 
the  lot  of  ground  in  Manheim  to  the 
Lutheran  congregation  in  consideration 
of  the  payment  of  the  red  rose  annually 
on  the  first  of  June.  In  the  hard  times 
of  1774  Baron  Stiegel  failed.  He  died 
poor  and  sleeps  in  an  unknown  grave. 

The  Lutherans  of  Manheim  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  keep  his  memory  alive  by 
placing  a  red  rose  on  the  stained  glass 
window  over  the  pulpit,  and  by  erecting 
a  chime  of  ten  bells  in  the  church  tower 
which  is  to  bear  in  bronze  letters  the  in¬ 
scription,  “Baron  Stiegel  Memorial 
Chime.”  On  the  7th  of  June  the  Luther¬ 


ans  of  Manheim  also  propose  to  have 
a  feast  of  roses  in  celebration  of  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  church,  and  the  frag¬ 
rance  of  the  Baron’s  rose  will  fill  the  air 
of  Manheim  for  generations  yet  to 
come. 

Tfco  sentiment  theof  Goiman  mind,  as 

notable  a  characteristic  of  it  as  its  love 
for  scientific  exactness,  has  again  been 
illustrated  by  the  Lutherans  of  Man¬ 
heim,  as  it  was  illustrated  by  the  Luther¬ 
ans  of  tho  Trappo  when  they  preserved 
the  quaint  church  building  associated 
with  tho  fame  of  the  Muhlenbercs, 
Governor  Shun k  and  other  prominent 
Pennsylvania  Germans.  Perhaps  the 
Manheim  Lutherans  may  receive  finan¬ 
cial  aid  from  other  places  in  carrying 
out  their  plan  to  erect  the  Baron 
Stiegel  chime  of  bells. 

Zj  WHO  DISCOVERED  AMERICA? 

£1  *  — — - - - 

The  Mount  Joy  (Pa.)  Herald  publishes  the 
following  tradition  of  a  Welsh  Settlement  in 
Pennsylvania  in  the  thirteenth  century: 

It  is  interesting  to  know  if  the  Welsh  found 
America  before  the  great  Genoese  did.  The 
following  passage  is  taken  from  Powell’s  “His¬ 
tory  of  Wales:” 

“In  the  twelfth  century,  Prince  Maddoc, 
weary  of  contending  with  his  brother  for  his 
father’s  crown,  left  his  country  and  sailed  from 
Wales  a  due  west  course.  After  beiDg  absent 
some  time,  ha  returned  and  reported  that  he 
had  discovered  a  new  and  fertile  country.  He 
sailed  and  returned  a  second  time,  and  reported 
so  favorably,  that  a  number  of  the  families 
agreed  to  go  along  with  him  and  plant  a  colony. 
They  sailed  a  third  time,  with  ten  ships,  and 
were  no  more  beard  from  to  this  day.  Three 
hundred  and  twenty-two  years  after  this  date, 
when  Columbus  discovered  this  continent  a 
second  time,  and  returned  to  Europe  to  make 
his  report,  it  caused  great  excitement  and  he 
was  justly  applauded.  But  his  enemies,  and 
those  whoenviedhis  fame,  boldly  charged  him 
with  acquiring  his  knowledge  from  the  charts 


— « 


and  manuscripts  of  Prince 


“In  the  year  1S54  I  bad  a  conversation  with 
an  old  Indian  prophet,  who  styled  himself  the 
fifteenth  in  the  line  of  succession.  He  told 
me,  in  broken  English,  that  long  ago  a  race  of 
of  white  people  lived  at  tho  mouth  of  Conostoga 
creek,  who  had  red  hair  and  blue  eye3,  who 
cleared  the  laDd,  and  fenced,  plowed,  raised 
grain,  etc.,  that  they  introducedthe  honey-bee, 
unknown  to  them.  He  said  the  Indians  called 
them  the  Welegeens,  and  that  in  the  time  of 
the  fifty  prophets  the  Conestoga  Indians  made 
war  with  them,  anu  after  great  slaughter  on 
both  sides,  the  white  settlers  were  driven 
away.  ****** 

“Our  fathers  and  grandfathers  used  to  tell  us 
what  a  hatred  and  prejudice  Conestoga  Indians 
had  against  red-haired  and  blue-eyed  people 
in  ail  their  wars  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
When  taking  prisoners  they  would  discriminate 
between  the  black  haired  and  the  red,  show¬ 
ing  mercy  to  the  former,  reserving  the  latter 
for  torture  and  death.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  knew,  from  tradition,  of 
Prmce  Maddoc  and  his  followers,  and  of  the 
fearful  fight  they  had  made. 

“About  the  year  1800  ( for  i  must  now  quote 
from  memory,)  a  man  digging  a  cellar  iu  the 
vicinity  of  the  Indian  Steppes,  cam9  upon  a 
lot  of  'small  iron  axes,  thirty-six  iu  number. 
My  father,  who  resides  in  Manor  township  and 
followed  blacksmithing.  was  presented  with 
one  of  the  relics,  and  I  recollect  seeing  it  in 
his  shop  twoDty-fice  years  after  that  date. 

“It  was  curiously  constructed;  the  eye  was 
joined  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  garden  hoe; 
it  had  no  pole  end,  aDd  had  neterbsen  ground 
to  an  edge,  nor  had  the  others  ever  been.  It 
bad  lain  so  long  iu  the  ground  that  the  eye 
was  eaten  through  with  rust,  and  its  construc- 
il  tion  was  so  ancient  that  I  looked  upon  it  as  the 
first  exodus  from  the  stone  to  the  iron  ax.” 
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IN  MEMOBIAM. 


SODDEN  DEATH  OF  J.  G.  L.  BROWN. 


Sketch  of  His  Fife— A  Man  “Whose  Word 
Was  as  Good  as  Hi»Bond” — His 
Reminiscences  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  Journalism. 


This  community  was  shocked  yesterday 

I  by  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  J.  G. 
L.  Brown,  esq.,  brother  of  Edw.  H.  Brown, ^ 
cashier  of  the  Farmers’  National  Bank  of 

Ejancaster.  Although  Mr.  Brown  had  been 
n  delicate  health  for  some  years,  he  had 
iO  far  recovered  as  to  he  able  to  resume 
active  business,  having  on  the  1st  of  Janu¬ 
ary  last  become  part  owner  and  publisher 
of  Godey's  Lady's  Boole.  He  had  been  con- 

fined  to  his  room  hut  two  days  with  the 
llness  which  terminated  in  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  Sunday  at  11  o’clock.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  Bright’s 
disease  of  the  kidneys.  Iu  his  demise  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  lost  one  or  her  most  honorable 
citizens,  one  who  commanded  the  respect 
of  all  who  were  thrown  in  contact  with 
him,  cither  in  business  or  social  circles. 

Mr.  Brown  was  born  in  Lancaster,  ia 


ieci  in  the  school's  In  this  city 
until  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  ho  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  Colonel  JownW.  Forney,  who 
was  then  proprietor  and  publisher  of  the 
Lancaster  Intelligencer.  He  was  engaged 
for  five  years  to  learn  the  printing  business, 
during  which  time  he  was  noted  for  his  apt¬ 
ness  and  his  thorough  respect  for  the  truth. 
In  1846  he  went  to  Philadelphia  and  filled  the 
position  of  cashier  in  the  office  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian,  where  he  remained  until  1849,  when 
he  purchased  the  Columbia  Spy,  and  pub¬ 
lished  that  journal  until  1854.  In  this  year 
he  was  appointed  notary  public  for  Colum¬ 
bia  by  Governor  Bigler,  and  remained  in 
office  until  1856,  when  ho  purchased  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Patriot  and  Union,  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  at  the  solicitation  of  ma’ny  of  his 
friends,  among  whom  was  President  James 
Buchanan.  When  the  Philadelphia  Press 
was  started,  in  1857,  he  disposed  of  his 
interest  in  tho  Patriot  and  Union  and 
assumed  the  control  of  the  business  man¬ 
agement  of  the  paper.  About  the  same 
time,  in  connection  with  Messrs.  Stephen 
Green  and  J.  Luther  Riqgwalt,  he  started  a 
job  painting  office  in  the  same  building 
with  the  Press.  In  1871  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Geary  to  fill  the  vacant  posi¬ 
tion  of  coroner  for  the  unexpired  term, 
caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Taylor,  aud  was 
nominated  on  the  Republican  ticket  at  the 
close  of  the  same  year,  and  elected  with  a 
majority  never  before  equaled  in  that  city. 
His  term  of  service  was  marked  for  the 
high  integrity  and  sense  of  honor 
that  characterized  his  entire  life.  His 
connection  with  the  Press  continued 
until  a  short  time  before  its  transfer  to  its 
present  proprietors,  when  he  retired  from 
active  life  on  account  of  ill-health.  Having 
recovered  sufficiently  to  again  resume  busi¬ 
ness,  he  became  part  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Godey's  Lady's  Boole  in  January  of 
this  year,  and  under  his  skillful  manage¬ 
ment  it  increased  wonderfully  in  circula¬ 
tion,  and  with  this  he  was^ connected  at  tho 
time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Brown  belonged  to 
the  Methodist  church,  and  was  beloved  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  leaves 
a  wife  and  four  children. 

The  Philadelphia  Press,  with  which  he 
was  so  long  connected  as  business  manager, 
pays  this  merited 


Tribute  to  his  Memory. 


“Laborious  and  earnest  in  the  discharge 
of  whatever  duty  fell  to  his  lot,  remarka¬ 
bly  conscientious  in  all  trusts  confided 
to  his  care,  the  sharp  conflict  of  metro¬ 
politan  life  bore  down  on  him 
with  heavy  weight,  and  many  cares 
that  other  men  could  shed  like 
water,  told  severely  on  his  nervous  and 
physical  system,  and,  wearing  on  a  body 
never  very  strong,  undoubtedly  hastened 
his  decease.  For  eleven  years  Mr.  Brown 
was  associated  in  business  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  editor  of  The  Press ,  and  during  the 
two  years  of  Mr.  Forney’s  centennial 
service  in  Europe,  very  intimately,  and  it 
is  with  a  sad  pleasure  we  bear  this  public 
testimony  to  his  many  virtues  and  all 
those  qualities  which  lead  one  to  pljK~ 
confidence  aud  faith  in  his  fellow 


Reminiscences  o£  Early  Rife. 

Tlie  death  of  this  estimable  man  recalls 
I  early  reminiscences  of  the  writer’s  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  press  of  Lancaster.  In  1844, 
when  editor  of  The  Reformer,  we  printed 
f  some  of  the  first  articles  Mr.  Brown  over 
contributed  to  a  newspaper.  He  was  then 
nineteen  years  of  age  and  still  an  appren¬ 
tice  under  Colonel  Forney.  At  that 
early  age  he  manifested  more  than 
ordinary  ability  as  a  writer,  and  had 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  management  he  would 
havo  made  his  mark  in  that  field  of  journal¬ 
ism;  but  his  tastes  ran  in  the  direction  of 
business,  and  his  efforts  in  that  direction 
were  crowned  with  success. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  true  friend.  He  never 
forgot  a  past  kindness  nor  lost  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  reward  it.  When  he  went  into 
the  business  office  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvanian  he  interested  himself  in  procur¬ 
ing  for  the  writer  the  situation  of  news 
editor,  then  just  vacated  by  the  late  J.  M. 
Church;  and  when  The  Hew  Era  was 
started  he  was  among  the  first  to  write  a 
kind  word  in  behalf  of  his  old  friend  and 
his  new  departure,  in  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  letter  printed  in  The  Hew  Era  of 
May  7,  1877,  which  is  probably  the  last 
article  he  contributed  for  the  newspaper 
press  : 

Interesting  Local  Keminiscenses  from  one  ol' 
Col.  Forney’s  Lancaster  Apprentices. 

Col.  Forney’s  “Forty  Yeavs  a  Journal¬ 
ist,”  in  the  first  number  of  The  Hew 
Era,  and  the  reminiscences  of  I.  B. 
Gara’s  early  life  in  Lancaster,  re¬ 
mind  me  of  past  journalism  in  your 
city,  as  well  as  of  my  boyish  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  old  Intelligencer  office.  Well 
kLo  I  remember  my  first  efforts  at  writing 
'it  was  during  the  heated  political  campaign  I 
in  1844,  when  Col.  Forney,  with  all  the 
ardor  and  ambition  whichhe  thenpossessed, 
made  his  paper  one  of  the  leading  Dem¬ 
ocratic  journals  in  Pennsylvania.  My  in¬ 
clinations  were  rather  anti-Democratic,  but  I 
that  did  not  prevent  mo  from  trying  my  [ 
hand  at  political  squibs,  setting  forth  the 
brilliant  prospects  of  the  Democracy, 
which  were  left  “lying  around”  in  the  j 
'office,  and  which,  coming  to  the  notice  of 
the  colonel,  were  used  editorially  in  the 
htelligencer.  He  doubtless  recognized  the 
vriting,  and  thought  I  was  on  a  fair  way 
o  become  a  Democratic  voter,  when  by  law 
should  be  entitled  to  that  privilege,  while 
ny  youthful  ambition  was  fully  gratified  at 
eeing  my  squibs  appear  in  the  paper  as 
’ditoridl.  Those  were  happy  days,  as  my 
ild  friend  Gara  says  his  were  when  an  ap¬ 
prentice  in  the  Examiner  office.  There  was 
.no  care  for  the  future,  when  only 

Sunshine  Gilded  the  Pathway  of  Life. 
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'  Who  than  could  have  predicted  the  part 
jvhich  Col.  Forney  has  since  played — and 
3o  well  played — in  the  drama  of  life  ?  Then 
young  and  ardent,  devoted  to  what  were 
.called  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
•party,  the  chief  cornerstone  of  which  was 
slavery,  and  believing  that  no  good  thing 


coma  De  lounci  in  any  person  not  identified 
with  that  organization — lie  lias  since  been 
made  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  Providence  in  bringing  about  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  of  placing  in  | 
power  that  glorious  party  which  gave 
slavery  its  death-blow,  and  which  every- 1 
where  acknowledges  the  equality  and 
brotherhood  of  man.  But  for  the  efforts 
of  Col.  Forney  in  the  Philadelphia  Press 
and  Washington  Chronicle,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Republican  party,  with  its 
splendid  record  of  the  past  fifteen  years, 
would  be  in  the  ascendant  to-day.  Who  I 
does  not  remember  his  contest  with  the  i 
pro-slavery  Democracy  in  the  Douglas  cam- ' 
paign  and  his  subsequent  labors  in  the 
Republican  party?  Some  persons  have 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion,  but 
I  have  reason  to  know  that  however  much 

I  he  may  have  been  biassed  in  his  earlier 
days,  there  has  been  no  more  sincere, 
earnest,  unselfish  advocate  of  Republican 
urinciples  than  the  writer  of  the  tribute  to 
James  Buchanan  in  his  “Forty  Years  as  a 
Journalist.” 

ang  As  I  write,  I  have  before  me  “The  Moral 

Reformer,  printed  and  published  (at  Lan¬ 
caster)  by  J.  M.  W.  Geist,”  dated  Septem- 
,  ber  19,  1844.  In  it 

I  Find  One  of  My  Bantlings, 
and  by  it  I  am  reminded  of  your  entrance 
into  journalism,  and  of  your  early  strug- 
•  gles  in  the  cause  of  temperance.  I  also 
have  a  copy  of  the  American  Reformer, 
dated  July  21,  1845,  somewhat  larger  than 
the  former  paper,  and  certainly  an  improve¬ 
ment  typographically  and  otherwise — its 
title  indicating  that  you  had  enlarged  the 
scope  of  your  labors.  Both  papers  were 
comparatively  short-lived,  for  however  | 
praiseworthy  the  cause,  it  is  an  undeniable  I 
fact  that  exclusively  temperance  journals  j 
have  always  had  a  brief  and  precarious  ex¬ 
istence.  About  a  month  before  the  first 
number  of  the  Moral  Reformer  made  its  ' 
appearance,  John  H.  Pearsol  started  The 
Express,  (of  which,  for  a  short  time,  while 
an  apprentice  in  the  Intelligencer,  I  was  the 
editor,)  and  with  which  you  soon  after  be- 1 
came  identified.  The  history  of  The  Ex-  j 
press,  its  early  struggles  and  final  success, 
until  it  became  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  I. 
influential  journals  in  the  interior,  it  is  I 
unnecessary  to  rehearse.  They  are  well| 
known  to  the  people  of  Lancaster  county, 
as  well  as  to  thousands  elsewhere,  who  have  | 

'  always  regarded  you  as  the 

Fearless  Opponent  of  Kings  and  Trickery, 
and  as  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Republi- \ 
can  party  in  your  county.  Ho  one  regretted  [ 
more  than  myself  the  circumstances  which  f 
caused  The  Express  to  pass  from  your  con- 1 
trol,  and  thus  become  extinct  as  a  separate 
ajjournal.  But  you  have  taken  a  new  depart¬ 
ure.  TnE  Hew  Era  has  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  and  thus  three  dailies  will  continue  in  I 
Lancaster,  instead  of  two,  as  was  supposed 
when  The  Express  was  merged  into  The  j 
Examiner  by  my  old  friend,  John  A.  Hies- 
tand.  I  rejoice  that  you  will  still  have  the  ) 
opportunity  to  serve  the  people  in  your  I 
chosen  profession,  journalism,  which  you ! 


|  preferred  to  pnysie. 'inat  you  wil. 
iceed,  no  one  can  doubt  who  knows  your 
.  history.  That  The  New  Era  will  always  j 
be  found  in  the  true  paths,  battling  for  the  '■ 
many  against  the  few,  for  the  .right  against  I 
the  wrong,  the  great  success  of  The  Express,  £ 

I  under  your  management,  is  a  sure  guaran- ,  I 
tee. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  Lancaster  could  not  r 
J  support  one  daily — now  three  flourishing  I 
]  evening  papers  attest  the  advance  of  I 
journalism  in  the  good  old  city.  R>. 
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Characteristics  of  the  Qaeerest  People 
on  American  Soil. 


A  RELIGION  UNO  LANGUAGE  OF  THEIR  OWN 


Even  In  Courting;  They  Hare  Ordinal 
Ideas— They  Know  More  of  Farming 
Than  of  Books,  bnt  They  Make  Good 
American  Citizen*  After  All. 


ENNS YLV ANIA 
Dutch! 

To  many  people  this 
race  is  a  myth  and  a 
fiction.  The  whole  na¬ 
tionality,  for  in  many 
respects  they  are  a 
separate  nationality, 
seems  to  be  shrouded 
by  a  mist  of  uncer¬ 
tainty. 

About  the  Pennsylvania  Dutchman  their 
lingers  not  a  trace  of  sentiment,  not  vestige  of 
poetry.  He  lives  as  he  has  for  a  century,  ob¬ 
scure,  yet  serene,  paying  no  attention  to  the 
outside  world  and  receiving  none  in  turn.  His 
ambition  in  life  is  to  have  a  small  farm  and 
enough  to  eat,  more  than  that  doesn’t  interest 
him  unless  it  be  that  he  would  like  to  leave 
when  he  dies  a  farm  to  each  of  his  sons  with¬ 
out  a  mortgage.  If  there  is  anything  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutchman  hates  it  is  a  mortgage. 

These  queer  people  have  lived  for  more  than 
a  century  in  various  portions  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  have  no  written  language  whatever,  and 
many  of  them  In  fact  in  some  communities 
the  large  majority  can  neither  read,  write  or 
speak  English.  Their  own  garbled  tongues. 

the  so  called  high 


which  is  a  cross  between  me  so  called  nigh 
German,  low  German  and  English  is  sufficient 


to  answer  all  their  demands  for  communica¬ 
tion. 

RELIGIOUS  ODDITIES. 

Piety  in  the  abstract  seems  inborn  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  but  when  it  comes 
down  to  specific  instances  the  faculty  or  in¬ 
clination  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong  seems  blunt. 

Among  them  there  are  a  number  of  peculiar 
religious  sects  whose  strange  creeds  and  cus¬ 
toms  are  a  marvel  to  the  uninitiated. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  among  them  is  the 
Ornish.  The  personal  appearance  of  these 


A  PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH  TAMILT. 

people  is  certainly  very  striking.  The  dresses 
of  the  women  are  as  plain  in  their  appearance 
as  they  can  possibly  be  made.  Always  of 
some  dark  material,  they  are  made  without  ; 
any  trimming  and  are  not  relieved  by  any  , 
trace  of  color.  In  the  house  all  the  female 
members  of  the  family  wear  a  plain  white  cap  , 
that  covers  up  the  ears  and  is  tied  under  the 
cbiD,  giving  the  young  girls  the  appearance  of 
youthful  grandmothers.  No  jewelry  of  any 
kind  is  ever  used  as  a  means  of  personal  adorn¬ 
ment,  for,  say  thev,  adornment  leads  to  pride  3 
and  vanity,  which  are  terrible  sins.  For  the 
dame  reason  buttons  are  not  used  to  fasten  any 
article  of  apparel  either  by  the  men  or  women. 
Hooks  and  eyes  are  employed  instead.  Even 
eboe  buttons  are  discarded,  and  lace  shoes  or 
congress  gaiters  are  always  worn  when  they 
wear  any  shoes. 

MEN  WITH  A  BANO. 

The  men  are  even  more  striking  in  appear¬ 
ance  than  the  women.  They  wear  their  hair 
ae  long  that  It  falls  below  their  coat  collars, 
and  is  cut  evenly  around  the  head,  while  over  j 

the  forehead  it  is  “banged.”  ) 

The  Ornish,  as  do  most  of  the  Pennsyvania  , 
Dutch,  have  the  most  fantastic  idea  of  color. 
One  farmhouse,  which  is  regarded  by  the 
neighbors  as  the  most  beautiful  in  the  country  l 
around,  is  painted  a  most  gorgeous  pink,  with  : 
black  trimmings  and  green  shutters. 

These  people  regard  it  as  a  great  sin  to  read 
anything  that  borders  on  fiction.  No  novels 
are  tolerated  in  their  houses.  Their  library 
field  consists  of  the  Bible,  historical  books  and 
newspapers. 

The  Omish  hold  their  religious  services  at 
varying  intervals,  sometimes  once  in  two 
weens,  but  oftener  their  meetings  are  farther 
apart.  They  have  no  regularly  installed  min¬ 
isters.  They  elect  at  intervals  one  of  their 
own  numbers  to  act  in  that  capacity  for  0 
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A  -TYPICAL  OMISH  MAIDEN. 


Stated  term,  and  when  his  time  expires  some 
one  else  is  chosen.  The  minister  is  almost 
always  one  of  the  most  prosperous  farmers  in 
*'  congregation,  bur  his  ministerial  duties  do 
interfere  with  his  lav  occupation. 

BAPTISM  BY  PLUNGE. 

Another  of  the  remarkable  sects  that  flourish 
among  the  .Pennsylvania  Dutch  are  the  Dunk- 
ards.  These  people  are  in  many  respects  like 
the  Omish,  but  their  form  of  worship  is  the 
most  peculiar  and  interesting  part  of  their 
I  iligion.  They  are  sometimes  called  Tumblers. 
|  icause  of  their  practice,  when  baptizing  a 
■  nvert,  to  have  him  kneel  and  then  push  him 
I  ad  first  into  the  water.  Like  the  Quakers, 

|  i  Dunkards  are  very  simple  in  their  language. 

I  ey  will  not  take  an  oath,  neither  will  they 
1  ht  or  go  10  go  law,  and  until  very  recently 
{,  jy  were  not  allowed  to  receive  any  interest 
"  j  money  loaned.  It  is  their  “love  feasts,” 
[however,  that  are  most  singular,  if  not  pict- 
firec-que.  These  meetings  occur  quarterly,  and  I 
are  always  attended  by  vast  crowds  of  curious 
people. 

A  CLEANLY  PRACTICE. 

Up  in  front  of  the  pulpit  sit  the  brothers  and 
Bisters  arranged  in  a  semi-circle.  The  women 
i wearing  their  white  caps  and  the  men  with, 
their  long  hair,  with  solemn,  almost  sad, ' 
faces,  presented  a  remarkable  picture.  On  a 
table  In  the  middle  of  the  group  is  placed  a 
irge  bowl  of  what  looks  and  smells  very  much 
like  plain,  ordinary  soup.  Each  one  eats  a 
little  out  of  this  bowl,  and  then  after  some 
Binging  and  a  prayer,  basins  of  water  and 
>wels  were  brought,  and  in  turn  the  feet  of 
aeh  were  washed  by  another,  the  greatest  sol- 
-mnity  prevailing  throughout  the  whole  cere¬ 
mony. 

The  Pennsylvania  Dutchman  cannot  be  said 
to  be  gifted  with  a  keen  intellect.  Some  of 
them  when  they  are  young  go  perhaps  to 
ichool  for  a  year  or  two,  but  the  rest  of  their 
iteileetual  training  is  received  on  the  farm. 

“SITTING  UP  WITH  A  GIRL.” 

The  social  customs  of  the  Pennsylvania 
utch  are  so  positive  that  they  cannot  be 
assed  over  without  some  notice.  No  young 
lan  ever  calls  on  a  girl  unless  he’s  “goin’  a 
:ourtin’.” 

If  he  means  business  he  usually  dresses  up 
'•is  best  on  Saturday  afternoon,  gets  out  his 
has  been  washed  for  the  oocasion. 


hitches  up  his  horse  and  drives  to  the  home  ef 
his  best  girl’s  father'.  The  old  man  and  all  his 
sons  upon  his  approach  rush  out  “put  up”  the 
horse  and  the  stranger  is  invited  in  to  stay  to 
snpper,  which  usually  consists  of  fried  ham 
and  potatoes  and  pie,  which  latter  is  the  staff 
of  life  among  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 

After  supper  the  whole  family  gathered  ia 
the  sitting  room  and  talked  crops  and  gossip 
about  the  neighbors.  About  9  o’clock  the 


family  withdraws  and  leave  the  two  lovers  to 
do  their  courting  all  alone.  The  call  doesn’t 
last  till  10,  11  or  even  12  o’clock,  but  the  young 
man,  if  be  is  properly  trained  in  etiquette,  will 
drive  off  just  as  the  sun  begins  to  appear 1 
above  the  hills.  This  is  what  they  call  “sittin  1 
up  with  a  girl,”  and  a  man  who  oan’t  continue 
his  call  until  morning  is  not  regarded  as  being 
either  a  very  ardent  lover  or  a  very  acceptable 
suitor. 

With  all  their  peculiarities  and  eccentric!-  I 
ties,  however,  the  Pennsylvania  Dutchmen 
make  good  citizens.  They  are  as  a  rule  sober 
and  industrious  and  moral. 

They  don’t  know  much  about  the  glorious 
privilege  of  American  citizenship,  but  they  are 
loyal  and  honest,  and  if  they  can’t  speak  En- 


HO  f  THEY  FLOURISHED  IN  LASCASTBR 
ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 


Tney  Were  sanctioned  by  tbe  Authorities  and 
Were  Used  in  Laying  Out  New  Town", 
Bnlldlng  Chnrcuii  and  Support¬ 


ing  charitable  Institutions. 


Several  gentlemen  in  this  city  having  in 
their  possession  old  tickets  of  a  lottery, 
0  Hied  the  “  Pettis’s  Island  Lottery,”  for 
disposing;  of  land  in  Lanoaster,  and  the  in¬ 
quiry  having  been  often  made,  “  What  was 
the  lottery  in  question  ?”  has  led  the 
j  writer  hereof  to  gather  all  the  data  possible 
I  in  reference  thereto.  This  lottery  seems  to 
!  have  been  named  after  Pattie’s  Island,  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Delaware  river  near  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  in  Its  magnitude  was  an  early 
rival  of  the  Havana  lottery,  Louisiana  state 
lottery  and  other  similar  schemes  of  to¬ 
day. 

In  1787  lotteries  began  to  flourish,  as 
about  that  period  acts  were  passed  enabling 
J  them.  The  first  allusion  to  the  lottery  as 
]  referable  to  Lancaster  is  found  in  the  follow- 
I  ing  : 

I  Lottery.— Pettie’s  Island  Land  and  Cash 
1  Lottery,  Philadelphia.  1772,  (folio/  leaf, 

!  Hildeburn*  No.  2790,  L.  O.  P.) 

This  was  a  scheme  of  a  lottery  for  dis 
posing  of  several  houses  and  lots  in  Lau- 
|  caster,  Pennsylvania.  The  next  mention 
I  marie  of  this  lottery  is  in  the  old  tickets 
,  before  mentioned  of  which  the  following  is 
a  copy  : 

“  Pettie’s  Island  Mill  and  Cash  Lottery. 
For  disposing  of  a  mill  and  land,  on  Pe- 
r  quea,  in  Lancaster  county ;  and  raising 
money  for  some  pious  and  charitable  uses 
in  the  borough  of  Lancaster,  1778.  The 
bearer  of  this  ticket  shall  be  entitled  to, 
and  receive  such  prize  as  may  be  drawn 
i  against  its  number,  if  demanded  within 
nine  months  after  the  drawing  is  finished, 
without  any  deduction. 

The  tickets  are  variously  signed  “  Benj. 
Wallace  or  John  Douglass.”  The  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  lottery  of  177/L  came  off,  as  is 
seen  by  the  list  of  prizes  from  The  Penn- 
-  sylvania  Gazette,  of  November  3,  1773 
From  a  long  list  of  drawings  we  see  that 
,  ticket  No.  636  drew  a  lot,  etc.,  valued  at 
£885  ;  ticket  No.  675  drew  a  lot  of  the  value 
of  £360,  and  so  on  down  to  lesser  figures. 

WHERE  WERE  THESE  LOTS  ? 

Tho  list  was  certified  to  by  “  Stephen 
Bayard,  oheck  clerk,”  as  being  a  correct 
one.  Where  the  lots  were  located  in  Lan¬ 
oaster  neither  the  ticket  nor  the  list  of 
drawings  sets  forth.  John  Douglass,  one  of 
the  ticket  signers,  was  a  prominent  man  of 
Lancaster,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
assembly  from  1766  to  1763.  He  was  nlso 
judge  of  the  common  pleas  court  of  the 
county,  having  been  commissioned  March 
4,1760.  ( Record  Book  D,  page  538  in  R. . 
corder’s  office. ) 

Where  the  mill  located  on  the  Pequea 
was  situated  is  not  definitely  known,  but 
John  Douglass  was  a  resident  of  Salisbury 
lownBhip,  as  the  tax  assessment  list  for  1759 
of  that  township  shows.  He  held  some  land 
there  and  among  the  '  and  in  question  was 
the  following  :  “  Three  tracts  of  land,  in 
Salisbury  township,  on  which  are  a  mill 
and  water  courses  appui  tenant  thereto.” 
These  u  acts  were  conveyed  by  John  Dou¬ 
glass  to  Judge  Jasper  Yeates  and  Judge 


|  William  A.  Atiee,  who  received  one-half 
interest  in  them  and  to  Philip  Dietrich,  who 
reoelved  the  other  half  interest  in  them  on 
Sept.  29,  17|5,  (Recorded  in  book  S,  pages 
314,  316,  In  recorder's  office, )  As  the  Pequea  I 
runs  through  Salisbury  township  and  as  ! 
Douglass  did  not  own  any  other  land,  as  far 
as  knowD,  may  this  mill  not  have  beetrthe 
one  disposed  of  ?  What  the  oharitable  pur- 
pose  of  the  lottery  was  is  not  mentioned. 

Besides  these  two  drawings  as  specially 
referable  to  Lancaster  the  lottery  was  run 
for  other  objects,  among  them-  Steigel’s 
glass  works  at  Manbeini  in  this  county. 
Here  are  some  old  time  lottery  advertise¬ 
ments  : 


_  P®ttie  s  Island  Land  and  Cash  Lottery, 
c*rawlny  will  begin  as  soon  as  tbe 
tickets  are  disposed  of.”  Signed.  W  M 
Philadelphia,  1771.  (Folio  1  leaf?)  ’ 

*K?ai“e^otter/v  “  Brewing  will  begin  on 
the  first  day  of  July,  1771.”  Signed,  "  WI1- 

1  leaO  aStlr^’  PjbiiadeJPiil8i  1771,”  (Foiio 

Same,  drawing  will  begin  on 

Monday,  the  _lst  day  of  October,  1771,  under 
tho  inspection  ot  William  Heysham,  John 
Chevalier,  Abraham  Beechley  and  Thomas 

Phb»Hninh“'  17?,lgne£>  Wllliam  Masters, 
P  H71„  <Folio  1  leaf.  L.  C 

P.  Hildeburn,  No.  2,671.) 

Lottery.—"  Advertisement  for  the  satis- 

t  ?nnno^  hoadwVerturerain  Pet«e’s  Island 
Land  and  Gash  Lottery.  The  drawing 

will  begin  on  Monday,  tbe  9th  day  of  Sen 
tember  next.  Philadelphia,  1771  ”  r4to  1 
leaf,  Hildeburn  No.  2672?)  ^  1 

„.L.Qtt.ei;y-— “  Pettie’s  Island  Cash  Lottery, 
Philadelphia;  J.  Dunlap,  1772,”  (folio  1 
leaf ;  Hildeburn  No.  2789,  L.  C.  p  ) 

This  was  a  scheme  of  a  lottery  to  assist  ia 
finishing  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Nor 
nngton  township;  R  German  Lutheran 
j  church  in  Whit  pain  township ;  the  Newavi 
j  Academy,  and  for  the  benefit  of  three 
schoolmasters  in  Philadelphia. 

Lottery-"  Pettie’s  Island  Lottery,  for 
disposing  of  a  great  variety  of  curious  pic- 
tures,  jewelry,  &o. ,  <fec,,  Philadelphia,  1772 
(Folio  I  leaf,  Hildeburn,  No.  2.791, ) 

I  ,  lottery-  “  Pattio’s  Island  cash,  lottery, 
in  three  classes,  Philadelphia,  1773,  ( Folio 
I  leaf,  Hildeburn,  No.  2,899.”  ' 

This  was  a  scheme  of  a  lottery  to  raise 
£2,000  for  the  American  glass  manufactory 
at  Manheim.  This  glass  manufactory  was 
evidently  tho  one  established  near  Man¬ 
heim,  In  this  county,  by  Baron  Henry 
!•  William  Stelgel.  At  one  time  these  works 
gave  him  an  income  of  £5,000  per  annum. 

—  Philadelphia,  September  23  1 

1773,  Pettia’s  Is, and  cash  lottery,  Philadel-  • 

?«£\1773'  folio  1  ieaf-  Hildeburn,  No. 

qUo.  )  ’ 

This  was  a  scheme  of  a  lottery  to  raise 
!  £1,100  12s  6d,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
and  improving  a  public  vineyard. 

Lottery -January  17,  1774,  supplement  to 
the  American  Flint  Glass  mraufactorv 
Pettie’s  Island  OaBh  Lottery,  Puiiadelphb  ‘ 

1774,  (folio  1  leaf.  Hiidebum  No.  3  052, 1 

O.  P, ) 

OTHER  LANCASTER  LOTTERIES. 
Besides  the  Pettie’s  Island  lottery  1 


! 


meroua  oiners  were  ran  in  tnis  county.  ! 
The  (earliest  ons  mentioned  is  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Lottery.— “Pettey’s  Island  lottery,  fori 
efteots  to  the  full  value  of  810,000,  or  £3,7  0, 
without  anv  deduction,  Philadelphia,  W. 
Dunlap,  1761.”  (Folio  1  leaf,  L.  O.  P. 
Hildeburn,  No.  1742).  This  is  the  first 
mention  made  of  the  Pettle’s  Island  lottery. 
It  seems  to  have  died  out  for  awhile,  as  in 
1762  an  aot  was  passed  to  suppress  lotteries, 
as  they  tended  to  the  ruin  and  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  many  poor  families. 

The  Lancaster  Bchool.  lottery,  which  was 
run  in  1761,  and  was  a  scheme  for  building 
a  school  house  in  Lancaster.  In  the  same 
year  a  lottery  was  run  for  the  Episcopalian 
church  by  which  considerable  money 
was  raised,  and  with  which  the  congrega¬ 
tion  “built  a  steeple,  erected  galleries, 
bought  bells  and  finished  a  stone  wall 


around  the  churoh  yard.” 

Later  in  the  same  year  a  lottery  was  run 
jointly  by  the  Episcopalian  and  Duloh  Re¬ 
formed  congregations  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  82, 135  for  the  Reformed  churoh,  and 
8665  for  the  Episcopalian  churoh.  The 
drawings  came  off  in  1765. 

In  1767  an  act  was  passed  legalizing  a  lot¬ 
tery  for  raising  £499  19a.  to  pay  the  debt  for 
building  and  furnishing  a  German  Lutheran 

*The  muntoerad  advertisements  in  the  above 
i  ai  t'cie  are  from  “  HilfleTrarn’s  Issues  of  the 
Press  in  Pennsylvania,”  and  1,  O  P.  stands 
for  “in  possession  of  the  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia^  | 

Church  and  school  house  in  Earl  lownBhlp. 
O^dappendix  to  “The  Three  Earls,”  by 
F.  ENt^ffenderffar.) 

In  177*1  tho  following  lottery  was  also 

held : 

“  Lottery  —  New-Ark  Land  and  Cash 
Lottery.  In  New  Castle  on  Delaware, 
Philadelphia  1771.”  ( Folio  1  leaf  Hildeburn, 
No.  2,669.) 

This  was  a  scheme  of  a  lottery  to  dispose 
of  certain  property  in  Lancaster  county. 
During  1774  a  lottery  was  held  in  Lancaster 
called  the  “  Connestogoe  Bridge  Lottery.” 
In  1807  the  Lutheran  Churoh  Lottery  of 


|  Lancaster  came  off,  and  6arly  in  the  present 
i  oentnrya  town  was  laid  out  near  Witmer’s 
Bridge  and  the  lots  were  sold  by  lottery,  | 
ait  was  called  “  Bridgetown,  ”  but  along 
i^with  other  country  town  sites  it  has  passed  j 
“away  and  is  now  numbered  among  the  lost 


tc  towns. 

LANCASTER  STREET  LOTTERY. 

In  March,  1797,  a  lottery  was  authorized 
in  Lancaster  called  the  “  Lancaster  street 
lottery,”  which  was  run  up  to  January  4, 
J1807,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  820,000  to 
u improve  the  streets  of  the  borough.  Dur- 
8<  lug  the  year  1806  a  lottery  was  run  to  raise 
16  83,000  to  build  a  German  Reformed  church  j. 
In  ‘May town.  (See  Lancaster  Intellt-  j 

1  GENDER  AND  WEEKLy  ADVERTISER  Of 

January  28,  1806.) 

In  1807  A  lottery  was  legalized  and  known  i 
as  the  “  Elizabethtown  Lutheran  Church 
Lottery,”  which  was  a  scheme  to  raise 
funds  ior  the  purposeof  building  a  German 


Lutheran  ohurch  at  Elizabethtown.  This 
was  run  by  John  Wolffey,  Abraham  Gisb, 
Frederick  Hippie  and  John  Sbortte. 

A  Strasbnrg  church  lottery  was  run  at 
the  Inn  of  Peter  Zogenheim,  In  the  village 
of  Strasbnrg,  during  the  year  1814. 

(See  Lancaster  J ournal  for  A prii 8, 1814  ) 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  forefathers 
were  more  strongly  Inoculated  with  the 
lot  ery  disease  than  the  generation  of  to  day. 

S.  M.  S. 
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MEN  OF  NOTE. 


Lancastrian  Worthies  of  “Anld  Lang 
Syne,”  and  Their  History. 


Short  Sketches  of  Men  Famous  in 
Art,  Literature,  Science  and 
Statesmanship—  Who 
They  Were. 


Written  for  the  Mcbning  News.  c 

Lancaster  county  has  produced  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  ‘‘not  unknown  to  fame.” 
Perhaps  the  most  widely,  if  not  the  most 
favorably,  known  is  Lindiey  Murray,  bora 
in  1745,  died  in  England  in  1826.  His 
grammar  of  the  English  language  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1795.  His  system  and  book  are 
now,  to  a  great  extent,  abandoned;  but  up 
to  within  a  comparatively  reeent  date  his 
grammar  was  the  standard  authority  on 
that  subject.  The  boys  of  half  a  century 
ago  had  no  very  good  opinion  of  Murray 
when  they  were  compelled  to  decline 
nouns  and  conjugate  verbs,  and  were* 
whipped  if  they  didn’t. 

Benjamin  West,  the  celebrated  artist, 
was  born  in  Lancaster  county  in  1733.  He 
attained  great  distinction  in  England, 
where  he  went  at  an  early  age,  and  be-  , 
came  President'  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
His  famous  painting,  “'Death  on  the  Pale 
Horse,”  is  the  ‘  piece  de  resistance”  of  [ 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia. 
He  never  returned  to  the  land  of  his 
b  rth. 

Here  also  was  born  Robert  Pulton,  in 
1765.  He  too  was  an  artist,  and  visited  i 
England  like  West.  Whilst  there  he  was 
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I  induced  to  abandon  art  and  become  a 
civil  engineer.  Hie  life  was  full  of  fail¬ 
ures  and  disappointments,  for  all  of  which 
he  was  no  doubt  compensated  when  he 
saw  his  first  successful  boat,  the  “Clare¬ 
mont,”  ploughing  the  Hue  son  River,  in 
1807,  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour. 
Among  the  many  typical  representatives 
of  the  States  displayed  in  marble  in  the 
j  Capitol  at  Washington  is  the  statue  of 
Fulton.  He  represents,  along  with  Gen. 
Peter  I.  Muhlenberg,  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Another  famous  Lancastrian  was  Dr. 
John  Eberiy,  born  in  Manor  township  in 
1789,  died  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in 
1 1838.  He  became  distinguished  as  a  practi¬ 
tioner,  medical  writer  and  linguist. 

General  John  Clark,  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Green,  was  born  in  this  county  in 
1751.  General  Washington,  under  date  of 
!  Valley  Forge,  January  2,  1778,  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  his  bravery. 

John  M.  Keagy,  M.  D.,  the  distinguished 
educator,  was  born  in  Martic  township  in 
1795. 

General  Henry  Miller,  of  Revolutionary 
fame,  was  born  in  this  city  in  1741;  died 
I  at  Carlisle  in  1824. 

Another  famous  Lancastrian  was  David 
Ramsay,  M.  D.  born  in  Drumore  town- 
sihp,  on  April  2,  1749.  He  removed  to 
Charlestown,  S.  C.,  in  1773.  Dr.  Ramsay 
wrote  and  published  a  “History  of  the 
American  Revolution”  in  1790;  “Life  of 
Washington”  in  1801;  “History  of  South 
Carolina”  in  1808;  “Universal  History1' 
and  “U.  S.  History”  in  1808.  He  died 
from  a  wound  inflicted  by  a  maniac  in 
1815 — May  7. 

Other  “Old  Time”  famous  Lancastrians, 
by  adoption  and  birth,  are  the  Melsheim- 
ers,  Muhlenbergs,  Ross’,  Atlees,  Frank¬ 
lins,  Bartons,  Elders,  Yeates’,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Those  who  became  renowned  in  more 
recent  years  and  were  either  born  here  or 
became  Lancastrians  by  adoption,  were 
the  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  fifteenth  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  U.  8.  born  in  Franklin 
county,  April  23,  1791,  died  at  “Wheat- 
land,”  near  Lancaster,  June  1,  1868. 

Major  General  John  Reynolds,  born  in 
Lancaster  September  21,  1820,  died  ton 
Gettysburg’s  bloody  battle  field  on  July"  1 
1863.  J  ’ 

Thaddeus  Stevens,  born  at  Danville, 
Vermont,  April  4,  1792;  died  at  Lancaster’, 
August  11,  1868.  Mr.  Stevens  had  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation  as  an  eminent  lawyer  and 


commoner.  “  — 

Simon  Snyder,  Governor  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  from  1808  to  1817,  was  born  here  in 
November,  1759. 

j  Samuel  8.  Smith,  born  in  Pequea  town- 
|  ship  in  1750;  became  a  professor  in  Prince- 
|  ton  College  in  1779;  died  in  1819. 

Among  those  of  more  recent  days  stands 
j  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  the  eminent  natur- 
[  alist  and  linguist.  Prof.  Haldeman  was 
born  near  Columbia  in  1812;  died  Septem¬ 
ber  10,  1880. 

Two  men,  famous  in  history,  rest  in 
Lancaster,  namely.  Governor  Thomas 
Mifflin,  died  in  January,  1800,  buried  in 
Trinity^  church-yard;  and  Governor 
Whaiton,  died  |in  1778,  buried  within  the 
walls  of  Trinity  church. 

Lancaster  has  had  her  full  quota  of 
men  famous  in  letters,  science,  war, 
politics,  law  and  the  ministry,  and  we  can 
proudly  gaze  backwards  upon  the  lives  of 
the  personages  above  enumerated  and 
many  more  who  have  journeyed  down, 
the  road  of  time  and  passed  “ove^ 
the  hills  and  far  away." 
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CATHAKIBE’S. 


Historical  Sketch  of  a  Catholic  Mission 
in  Drumore  Township. 


Interesting  Details  of  the  Found¬ 
ing  of  a  Church-Who  the 
Founder  was  and  How 
the  Mission  Has 
Flourished. 


■ 

S.  M.  Sener  in  Catholic  Standard. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  Lancaste 
county  lies  an  extensive  township  caJlec 
Drumore,  after  Drum  Moir  (Great  Ridge)  ; 
strongly  fortified  place  in  County  Down, 
on  the  Lagan,  Ireland.  The  township 
was  formerly  spelled  “Drommore,”  bul 
of  recent  years  it  has  been  spelled  Dru¬ 
more.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  settled 
townsh|ps  in  the  county,  and  the  settlers 


mostly  Scotch-Irish.  Running 
gh  the  township  is  a  stream  called 
jnowingo  Creek,  and  near  the  banks 
of  this  strearm  an  iron  furnace  was  built 
about  1809,  called  after  the  stream.  The 
furnace  was  the  occasion  of  drawing  aj 
great  many  Irish  settlers  to  the  district,  i 
many  of  whom  were  Catholics.  For  a 
long  time  these  people  had  no  priest  to 
minister  to  their  wants,  and  many  of  them 
either  attended  St.  Mary’s  church,  at  Lan¬ 
caster,  or  St.  Malachy’s  Church,  at  Doe  j 
Run,  Chester  county,  both  of  which  were 
not  so  far  away  from  them.  Some  time 
between  1830  and  1840  a  priest  began  to 
attend  the  Catholic  families  in  Drumore 
township  regularly  once  a  month.  On 
such  occasions  Mass  was  generally  said  in 
some  private  house,  and  more  particularly 
at  the  house  of  a  pious  old  Catholic  gen¬ 
tleman  named  Bernard  McCaffrey,  who  at 
his  death  founded  the  mission  on  a  firm 
foothold,  as  we  shall  see  further  on.  The 
early  priests  who  attended  the  Mission 
all  came  from  West  Chester.  The  first  one 
who  attended  was  Rev.  Bernard  McCabe. 
He  kept  on  attending  until  some  time  in 
the  forties,  when  he  went  to  the  town  of 
Malone,  in  Franklin  county,  N.  Y.,  where 
we  find  him  located  in  1849-50.  (See 
Catholic  Almanac  for  1849-50.) 

On  October  4th,  1841,  Bernard  Mc¬ 
Caffrey,  being  in  feeble  health,  caused  a 
will  to  be  executed,  and  in  it  devised  the 
bulk  of  his  real  estate  to  his  wife  Mar¬ 
garet  for  and  during  the  remainder  of  her 
life.  He  devised,  however,  twenty  acres 
of  land  for  a  Roman  Catholic  church  and 
cemetery,  bequeathing  it  forever  to  the 
congregation,  free  of  all  expense,  the  site 
to  be  selected  from  his  lands  by  the  Rev. 
Bernard  McCabe;  a  feather  bed,  desk, 
dresser,  four  black  chairs  and  one  large 
mahogany  chair  to  Father  McCabe,  in 
care  for  the  congregation  in  Drumore 
township;  the  rooms  in  the  northwest 
comer  of  his  house,  second  floor,  for  the 
use  of  the  visiting  priest,  the  use  of  his 
barn  to  assemble  a  congregation  in,  if 
advisable,  to  offer  up  the  holy  sacrifice  of 
I  the  mass.  The  visiting  priest  was  to  be 
furnished  accommodation  for  self  and 
f  all  horse  at  any  time  free  of  expense. 

On  the  death  of  his  wife  the  Interest  from 
the  balance  of  his  estate  was  to  go  to  the 
congregotion  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
I  pastor;  the  pastor  was  to  be  under  the  jur- 
|  isdiction  Of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Patrick 
I  Kenrick,  Coadjutor  Bishop,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  was  to  hold  communion  with  the 


Holy  See  of  Rome.  In  the  will  he  ap¬ 
pointed  his  wife  and  John  McGowan  as 
executors.  It  was  witnessed  by  James 
McPhail  and  Samuel  P.  Bower.  (See  will 
on  file  in  Record  Book  T,  vol.  1.  page  123, 
etc.,  in  Register’s  office,  at  Lancaster.) 

Mr.  McCaffery  died  on  October  19, 1842, 
living  a  little  over  a  year  after  his  will  was 
executed.  On  his  death,  for  a  short  period 
Mass  was  said  in  his  barn,  and  this  was 
done  owing  to  some  litigation  which  arose ' 
over  Bernard  McCaffery’s  estate.  When  i 
the  executors  named  in  his  will  came  to ' 
settle  the  estate  it  was  discovered  that  there 
were  not  sufficient  funds  on  hand  to  pay 
the  debts  of  the  testator,  and  the  personal 
effects  of  the  decedent  were  sold.  There 
still  remaining  a  large  unpaid  debt,  on 
August  21,  1843,  the  Orphans’  Court 
granted  an  order  for  the  sale  of  his  real 
estate  to  pay  the  debts.  (Record  Book  A, 
vol.  7,  page  109.)  The  sale  was  to  have  j 
been  held  on  September  15th,  1843,  but 
was  continued  for  want  of  bidders,  and  on 
November  23d,  1843,  an  alias  order  of  sale 
was  granted.  The  sale  was  held  on  De¬ 
cember  23d,  1843,  and  70  acres  and  86  per¬ 
ches  of  land  (less  two  acres  conveyed  to  the 
Catholic  congregation)  were  sold  to  Peter ' 
Bush  for  $1,644.75.  (O.  C.  Record  Book 
for  1841-44,  pages  421,  etc.)  The  two 
acres  which  the  congregation  became  pos 
sessed  of  were,  according  to  the  deed  of  I 
the  executors  of  Peter  Bush,  conveyed  to 
the  congregation  during  B.  McCaffery’s 
lifetime  for  a  cemetery.  The  property  has, 
since  its  sale  to  Mr.  Bush,  passed  through 
the  hands  of  a  number  of  purchasers,  and 
each  deed  executed  in  the  sale  thereof  con¬ 
tains  the  following  clause :  (‘  ‘Less  two  acres  I 
of  land  conveyed  to  the  Catholic  congrega- 1 
tion  by  Bernard  McCaffery  during  his  life¬ 
time.”)  There  is  no  deed  on  record  for  the  I . 
two  acres  in  question,  however.  By  this . 
necessity,  which  arose  requiring  the  sale  of 
the  real  estate  for  the  payment  of  debts, 
the  church  lost  the  twenty  acres  of  land 
and  also  the  privileges  granted  to  the  at¬ 
tendant  clergyman  of  house  room  and 
board  and  quarters  for  self  and  horse,  as 
under  the  law  governing  the  distribution 
of  estates  the  rights  of  creditors  are  para¬ 
mount  to  the  rights  of  legatees  under  a ! 
will. 

Claims  of  creditors  also  override  any 
conditions  imposed  by  will;  accordingly! 
when  it  became  necessary  to  sell  the  de-  j 
cedent’s  real  estate  for  the  payment  of  | 
debts,  it  was  sold  clear  of  .all  rights  or  in*  I 
terests  not  imposed  bylaw.  Tnis  being 


the  case,  the  specmc  legacy  oi  twenty 
acres  and  the  conditions  cf  the  will  provid¬ 
ing  quarters  and  hoard  became  void,  and 
the  purchaser  of  the  land  was  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  comply  with  the  testator’s  provis- 
$,  ions  in  his  will. 

Not  being  daunted,  however,  by  these 
adverse  circumstances,  Father  McCabe 
proceeded  to  collect  funds  and  began  the 
erection  of  a  solid,  substantial  church  edi- 
j  flee  on  the  two-acre  tract,  it  being  built  of 
blue  limestone.  The  church  was  finished 
early  in  1844,  and  consecrated  by  Bishop 
jKenrick,  under  the  name  of  St.  Catharine’s 
j  church,  of  Drumore.  Sometime  in  1846, 
Father  M .  Malone,  afterwards  located  at 
,  Minersville,  Pa.,  where  he  died,  began  to 
attend  the  mission.  He  regularly  visited  it 
•  from  Doe  Run  once  a  month,  as  has  been 
the  custom  until  about  one  year  ago,  and 
left  in  September,  1848.  He  was  succeeded 
I  by  Rev.  John  ,Loughran,  who  attended 
during  1848-9.  Father  Malone  was  a 
brother  of  Mortimer  Malone,  now  resident 
,  in  Lancaster.  Sometime  in  1849,  Mrs. 
McCaffrey  died,  and  the  money  of  the  es¬ 
tate  on  deposit,  which  had  supported  her 
since  B.  McCaffrey’s  death,  along  with 
that  derived  from  her  individual  person  - 
ality,  afier  her  debts  and  funeral  expenses 
had  been  paid,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  late  Peter  McConomy,  of  Lancaster,  as 
ftmstee.  Mr.  McConomy  was  the  father  of 
the  late  Rev.  A.  J.  McConomy,  of  the 
Cathredal  parish,  Philadelphia.  At  Mr. 
McConomy’s  death,  which  occurred  in 
January,  1877,  the  trusteeship  was  reposed 
in  his  son,  Ambrose,  who  died  about  two 
years  ago.  Since  then  the  late  H.  R. 
McConomy,  Esq.,  had  managed  the  trust. 

In  1851  Rev.  James  F.  Morris  attended. 
Six  months  in  1852  Rev.  J.  F.  Prender- 
Igast,  and  the  balance  by  Rev.  Bernard 
|  Keenan.  tIn  1853  Rev.  Sylvester  Egle, 
j  who  was  born  „  and  reared  at  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  Pa.,  attended.  In  1854-5  Rev.  B. 

I  Keenan;  1856  and  six  months  in  1857, 
Rev.  James  Doyle.  Six  months  in  1857, 
[1858,  and  six  months  in  1859,  Rev. 

!  Patrick  Fitzmaurice;  six  months  in  1859 
and  1860,  Rev.  Patrick  Crane;  in  1861-2-3, 
Rev.  Thomas  Quinn;  in  1864,  Rev.  Hugh 
j  McGarvey;  in  1865-6-7-8-9,  Rev.  C.  A. 
McFadden. 

In  1869  the  mission  ceased  to  be  at¬ 
tended  by  clergymen  from  West  Chester, 
Doe  Run  and  Parkesburg,  and  it  became 
attached  to  St.  Mary’s,  at  Lancaster.  At 
the  same  time  it  became  a  congregation  in 
the  Diocese  of  Harrisburg,  which  had 


been  created  in  1868.  From  that  time 
'until  1879  it  was  attended  by  the  Rev.  ' 
Bernard  Keenan  and  his  assistants,  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Reilly,  Daniel  Reilly,  now  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  J.  C.  Hickey,  who  died 
[at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  on  February  6th,  1884, 
and  was  buried  at  Lancaster,  and  some 
others.  For  a  short  time,  however,  in 
j  1875,  Rev.  James  J.  Gormley,  attended, 

!  and  he  resided  at  the  mission,  boarding 
with  a  family  named  Carroll.  During 
!  1879  and  until  1881  it  was  attended  by 
Revs.  Adam  Christ,  now  of  Lebanon,  and 
J.  C.  Foin,  now  of  Hanover.  Both 
of  these  clergymen  were  assistants  to  Rev. 

|  A.  F.  Kaul,  of  St.  Anthony’s  church, 
i  Lancaster,  while  they  attended  Drumore. 

1  Since  1881  the  mission  was  attended  by 
the  Rev.  Father  Charles  McMonigle,  now 
of  Lebanon,  Mcllheny,  O’Brien,'  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  Charles  Kenny  and  Father 
Reilly,  who  is  its  present  pastor. 

Since  Father  Reilly  has  taken  charge  of 
[the  mission  (in  1889)  he  has  said  mas? 

;  twice  in  the  month  on  Sunday  and  also  on 
:  most  of  the  feast  days,  and  under  his  care 
and  guidance  a  new  life  has  been  infused 
into  the  congregation.  The  congregation 
numbers  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
souls,  divided  among  fifty  families. 

The  church  was  repaired  a  few  years 
ago  and  improved  and  is  valued  at  about 
:  $2,000  exclusive  of  the  cemetery  and  ! 
other  grounds  attached  to  it.  The  fund  | 
which  is  on  deposit,  the  interest  of  which  ' 
is  paid  to  the  attendant  priest,  amounts  to 
between  $700  and  $800. 

In  addition  to  attending  St.  Catharine’s 
the  pastor  is  also  expected  to  render 
assistance  at  the  church  were  he  is  sta¬ 
tioned,  and  for  these  services  he  i3  also 
compensated.  Bishops  Frances  P.  Kenrick 
and  John  N-  Neumann,  of  Philadelphia, 
visited  St.  Catharine’s  on  several  occasions 
and  administered  the  rite  of  confirmation, 
the  former  having  also  dedicated  the 
structure.  The  late  Bishop  J.  F.  Shanahan, 
of  Harrisburg,  visited  the  church  after  it 
was  repaired  and  improved  in  1872,  and 
administered  the  rite  of  confirmation,  and 
:he  also  confirmed  a  number  in  1879.  , 
Archbishop  J.  F.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia, 
never  visited  the  mission  nor  confirmed  any 
of  its  members. 

In  the  Catholic  Almanacs  for  1849  and 
1850,  and  some  earlier  ones,  the  mission  is 
called  St.  Patrick’s  church,  but  the  oldest 
resident  members  of  the  coneregation  state 
that  they  never  knew  of  its  being  called 
by  any  other  name  than  St.  Catharine’. 


viiUrch. 

The  graves  of  Bernard  McCaft&y  and  I 
Margaret  his  wife  are  near  the  church 
edifice,  and  are  marked  by  neat  headstones. 
As  the  older  members  of  the  church  gaze 
on  the  silent  mounds  of  both  many  of. 
them  piously  exclaim,  “May  they  rest  in 
peace!’’  knowing  well  that  to  them  do  they 
owe  the  establishment  of  their  church. 

In  the  several  histories  of  Lancaster 
county  extant  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
existence  of  this  mission,  and  the  above 
sketch  is  the  first  detailed  account  of  it 
which  has  ever  appeared  in  print. 
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MONDAY,  AUGUST  8,  1892. 

pfSS  ST.  MAM'S! 

Wednesday  Will  Mark  Its  Hundred 
and  Fiftieth  Anniversary. 

IT  WAS  ESTABLISHED  IN  1742.' 

- - 

Interesting  Sketch  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Catholic  Church  In 
This  City  and  the  Build¬ 
ing  of  St.  Mary’s. 

Wednesday  nest,  August  10,  will  mark; 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniveisary 
}J f  the  establishment,  of  Ihe  Catholic 
church  in  this  city,  and  the  erection  of 
St.  Mary’s,  and  in  view  of  that  interesting 
event  in  the  history  of  the  church  we[ 
take  the  following  sketch,  prepared  by  a 
gentleman  of  this  city,  which  appears  in 
the  American  Catholic  Historical  Researches: | 
Under  date  of  June  14,  1742,  Rev. 
Richard  Backhouse,  a  minister  of  the 
Episcopalian  church  and  a  member  ol' 
the  “Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,”  located  in  London,  England,! 
wroie  from  Chester,  Pa  ,  to  the  secretary  j 
of  that  society  as  follows:  “In  Lancaster  j 
low  no.  there  is  a  priest  settled,  where 
they  have  arranged  to  purchase  some  lots 
and  are  preparing  to  build  a  mass  house, 
and  another  Itinerant  priest  that  goes 
rack  in  ye  country.” 


The  above  appears  in  the  "Historical ! 
Collections  of  .  the  American  Colonial 
Chmeh.”  by  Bishop  Perry  (Episcopalian),  i 
page  232,  and  fixes  definitely  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

The  lots  were  evidently  eelected  about 
that  period,  hut  the  deeds  for  them, there 
being  two  lots,  were  not  executed  until 
on  August  10,  1141,  just  150  years  ago. 
The  lots  selected  were  Nos.  235  and  2301 
on  Ihe  Hamilton  grant  and  were  executed 
by  James  Hamilton,  esq,  to 
Henry  Neale  (Superior  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus),  and  are 
recorded  in  the  Recorder’s  office  at  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.,  in  Record  Book  A,  Volume  G, 
pages  115  and  25G  The  lots  were  subject 
to  the  payment  of  ati  annual  ground  lent 
which  was  extinguished  during  Rev. 
Bernard  Keenan’s  pastorate. 

The  records  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
show  that  the  priest  mentioned  by  Rev. 

|  Backhouse  as  being  located  in  Lancaster 
I  was  Rev.  William  Wapeler,  S.  J.,  and  the 
I  itinerant  priest  who  went  back  in  the 
country  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the 
faithful  was  the  Rev.  Theodore  Schnei¬ 
der,  S.  J.  Rev.  Wapeler  was 
bom  in  Numan  SigmariDgen,  West¬ 
phalia,  on  January  22,  1711,  and  had 
assumed  the  habit  of  St.  Ignatius  in  1738. 
Rev.  Schneider  was  born  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Citv  of  Heidelberg,  Germany,  on 
-April  7,  1703.  Both  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesns  had  been  sent  to  this 
State  in  1741  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
the  early  German  Catholic  emigrants. 
Rev.  Wapeler  returned  in  1749  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  died  in  17S1  at  Bruges.  Rev. 
Schneider  labored  faithfully  in  the  early 
Jesuitmissionsand  died  atGoEhenhoppen, 
this  State,  in  I7G0. 

The  church  built  in  1742  was  a  log  one 
and  w'as  known  on  the  records  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  as  the  *  “Mission  of  St. 
John  Nepomueene,  commonly  called 
Lancaster  to wne,  one  missionary;  two  lots, 
in  town  chiefly  settled;  income  from 
ground  rents  £4  5;  salary  from  London 
£20;  total  £24  5.”  At  that  time  the 
Catholics  in  Lancaster  numbered  as  fol¬ 
lows,  as  is  shown  by  return  ol  Rev. ; 
Ferdinand  Farmer,  S.  J  ,  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania:  Ger¬ 
mans,  men  108,  women  94;  Irish,  men  22, 
women  27. 

The  old  log  church  was  not  destined  to 
stand  long  and  it  perished  by  sacriligeous 
hands,  on  the  night  of  December  15, 17G0. 
In  reference  thereto  the  Pennsylvania 
’  Gazette,  of  December  25,  17G0,  contains 
the  following: 

“Twenty  Poftms  Reward:”  Whereas,  the 
Roman  Chapel  iu  the  borough  of  Lancaster  was 
last  night  entirely  burnt  down  to  the  ground,  and 
it.  is  with  great  reason  apprehended  that  the  said  . 
Chapel  was  wilfully  set  on  fire  by  some  ill-minded  ■ 
ners  >u,  this  is  therefore  to  give  notice  that  who¬ 
ever  shall  discover  the  person  or  persous  who 
have  been  guilty  thereof  shall  (immediately  on 
conviction  of  the  offender  or  offenders)  receive 
from  the  subscribers  the  above  reward. 

John  Hopson, 

Robert  Thom rsoN. 

Bernard  Huiiley. 

Lancaster,  Pee.  16,  1700. 


John  Ho  peon  was  Chief  Bargees  in1 
1700,  and  Bernard  Hubley  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Assistant  BurgeFses  from 
1750  to  1707.  Robert  Thompson  was  the 
duly  commissioned  officer  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Province  for  Lancaster,  to 
administer  test  oaths,  oaths  of  allegianco, 
and  to  County  Jndgcs  and  officers. 

Rev.  William  Wapeler  was  succeeded 
in  Lancaster  by  Rev.  Theodore  Schneider, 
who  had  been  an  itinterant,  and  he  by 
|  Rev.  James  Frombacb,  S.  J,  in  1748. 
jRev.  From  bach  remained  here  until  in 
175.8  when  Rev.  Ferdinand  Farmer,  S.  J., 
succeeded  him,  remaining  until  in  1704. 
[It  was  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Farmer 
that  the  log  church  was  burned  down  and 
| the  stone  church  erected. 

The  church  was  immediately  rebuilt 
and  was  finished  in  1702.  Fiona  that 
[time  on  the  church  appears  in  the 
[records  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  as  “St. 
Mary  of  the  Assumption.”  The  second 
church  built  was  the  stone  building 
which  stood  up  to  1S81,  when  it  was  re¬ 
moved  to  make  way  for  the  present  hand¬ 
some  convent  building. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  yearn  ago  this 
comiDg  August  10  (Wednesday  next)  the 
lots  were  purchased  and  the  building  of 
the  first  Catholic  Church  in  Lancaster 
dates  from  then.  Ab  this  is  the  150th  1 
year  of  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Lancaster,  the  thought  sug¬ 
gests  itself  that  the  150th  anniversary 
could  be  celebrated  in  some  fitting 
manner  by  the  pastor  and  congregation  j 
of  St.  Mary’s  church. 


yuJL/  2.//— 

ONE  HUNDRED  AMD  PUTT  TEARS 

-W- 

The  Eeacoek  PrMbyterlan  church 
will  Celebrate  Its  One  XI n nilrnl 
and  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
on  Thursday. 


Dr.  Timlow,  a  Former  Pastor,  will 
Give  Its  History. 

The  Presbyterians  of  Leacock  and  Para¬ 
dise  townships  are  preparing  for  a  histori¬ 
cal  and  religious  event,  which  will  be  cel¬ 
ebrated  at  the  Leacock  Presbyterain 
church,  this  Thursday. 

It  is  a  century  and  a  half  since  the 
church  was  founded  in  the  wilderness  by 
the  pioneer  Presbyterians  of  that  day,  and 
now  its  150th  anniversary  will  be  suitably 
celebrated.  There  will  be  preaching  in 
the  morning  at  10  o’clock.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  the  venerable  [Rev  P.  J.  Timlow,  of 


_  t  will  deliver  an  historical  address. 

T  It  is  a  coincidence  that  in  1854,  more  than  *. 
'  a  generation  ago,  Dr.  Timlow  preached  at 
the  Leacock  church  an  historical  sermon  fl 
giving  the  facts  of  the  formation  of  this.! 
ancient  church.  No  man  is  better  equip¬ 
ped  for  this  duty  than  he. 

The  150  anniversary  of  this  church 
should  properly  have  been  celebrated  in 
1891,  for  it  was  in  1741  that  the  church  was 
regularly  organized  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Donegal.  Two  years  before  that,  in  1739, 
the  Presbyterians  of  Leacock,  who  had  up 
to  that  time  worshipped  at  the  Pequea 
church,  built  a  log  meeting  house.  It  was 
a  rude  structure,  hut,  God  was  worship¬ 
ped  in  it  just  as  devoutly  as  in  the  pre-i 
•  (  tenious  structures  of  to-day — and  perhaps 
'  more  so.  The  old  log  meeting  house  was 
built  on  land  bought  from  John  Verner. 
The  present  building  which  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  old  log  structure  was  erected  in  -j 
["  1754. 

The  first  pastor  of  the  Leacock  church 
was  Rev.  Robert  Smith.  Among  the  sue-  j 
ceeding  pastors  have  been  Revs.  John 
Woodhull,  Nathaniel  W  Sample,  Joseph 
Barr,  P.  J.  Timlow,  Robert  Gamble,  John 
Elliot,  D.  K.  Campbell,  G.  \Y.  Duffield  | 
and  E.  \V.  Gaylord. 

Every  indication  points  to  a  large  gatli- .. 
ering  at  that  place  on  the  day  named. 
Many  Columbians,  we  understand,  are 
1  going  down  on  the  morning  and  afternoon 
\  trains.  They  must  stop  at  the  station  at 
-  Gordonville,  as  that  is  the  nearest  point. 

Dinner  will  be  served  all  who  attend,  at 
a  neighboring  farm  house,  but  by  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  church. 


From, 


ROMANTIC  BARON  STIEGEL. 


A  SINGULAR  ^YET  GIFTED  MAN, 


k.  Correspondent  of  the  Reading  Eagle 
Traces  the  History  of  the  Founder  of  the 
Town,  From  Which  Abstracts  are  Given 
Below 


“In  the  old  Heidelberg  graveyard,  not 
far  from  Robesonia,  in  an  unmarked- 
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grave,  rests  the  dust  of  Henry  William 
IStiegel,  a  German  baron,  and  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  character,  who,  in  1769,  was  one 
of  the  wealthiest  and  best  known  citizens 
of  Penn’a. 

Baron  Stiegel  built  the  first  successful 
glass  factory  in  America.  He  was  the 
first  man  to  manufacture  colored  glass  on 
the  western  continent,  and  it  is  said,  on 
good  authority,  that  there  is  no  glass 
j  manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  to¬ 
day,  who  can  turn  out  glass  of  as  fine  a 
quality  as  that  made  in  Baron  Siiegel’s 
large  factory,  which  was  in  operation  at 
Manheim,  Lancaster  county,  in  1769. 
Baron  Stiegel  also  owned  and  operated 
Elizabeth  furnace,  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  state  in  those  days.  Here  he  manu¬ 
factured  the  first  wood  stoves  in  use  in 
the  province.  He  owned  and  conducted 
several  forges  at  the  same  time.  He  also 
had  an  interest  in  3  or  4  big  furnaces  in 
other  parts  of  the  state. 

A  ROMANTIC  CAREER. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  their  ever  lived 
a  man  in  Penn’a  whose  history  is  as 
romantic  as  that  of  Baron  Stiegel.  Some 
of  the  buildings  erected  by  this  one  of 
the  pioneer  iron  masters  of  America  still 
stand  intact.  The  Eagle's  traveling  cor¬ 
respondent  visited  these  buildings,  and 
ail  the  places  where  the  baron  did  bus¬ 
iness.  He  also  visited  about  25  of  the 
^  old  people  of  Berks,  Lancaster  and  Leb¬ 
anon  counties,  who  told  him  so  much 
about  Baron  Stiegel  that  he  has  been  en¬ 
abled  to  write  probably  the  most  com¬ 
plete  account  of  the  baron’s  life  ever 
i  published. 


WHO  FURNISHED  THE  FACTS. 

John  Krall,  of  Schaefferstown,  Lebanon 
i  (  county,  and  Dr.  J.  IT.  Siding,  of  Man 


[i  heim,  who  have  the  reputation  of  being 
"i  2  of  the  best  local  historians  in  Eastern 
F Penn’a,  gave  the  Eagle  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  material.  Mr.  Krall  received 
the  greater  part  of  his  facts  concerning 
Baron  Stiegel  from  Michael  Beames 
t  derfer,  who  knew  the  baron  and  who 
died  17  years  ago  at  the  age  of  94.  Among 
I  others  who  assisted  the  Eagle  in  getting 
facts  are  :  Isaac  Iba,  of  Schaefferstown, 
Lebanon  county  ;  Peter  Truckenbroad, 
manager  of  Mrs.  Coleman’s  Elizabeth 
farm,  No.  1,  of  Lancaster  county  J  George 
H.  Danner,  Abraham  R.  Brandt  and 
L  Nathaniel  Long,  of  Manheim,  and  a 
Li  number  of  the  descendants  of  Baron 
■  Stiegel,  who  do  not  desire  to  have  their 
I  names  mentioned. 


The  success  at  Elizabeth  furnace  made 
the  naturally  enterprising  baron  still 
more  so.  He  saw  that  Manheim  could 
never  grow  without  any  industries,  so  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1765  and  1768  he  erected1 
a  glass  factory  . at  the  corner  of  South' 
Charlotte  and  Stiegel  sts.,  Manheim. 


*  *  e 


GEO.  WASHINGTON  HIS  GCE8T. 


He,  however,  was  in  the  habit  of  fre 
quently  inviting  his  numerous  friends! 
into  the  country  with  him,  to  enjoy  his 
baronial  hospitality.  In  1770,  George, 
Washington  accompanied  the  baron  fromj 
Phila.  to  Elizabeth  furnace,  in  which; 
mansion  Washington  and  the  baron 
slept  over  night.  It  is  said  that  it  toek 
about  20  servants  to  keep  the  dwellings 
at  Manheim,  Elizabeth  furnaee  and 
Schaefierstown  in  order.  What  kind  of  j 
house  he  had  in  Phila.  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  safe  to  suppose  that  the  regular 
family  residence  was  a  much  grander 
building  and  more  expensively  furnished 
than  the  country  residences. 


*  «  * 


Baron  Stiegel  lived  extravagantly,  and 
made  a  great  display  of  wealth,  not  war¬ 
ranted  by  his  income.  The  glass  factory, 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  his  money 
was  invested,  brought  in  very  meagre 
returns. 

SHE  NATURE  0 T  HIS  FRIENDS. 

A  number  of  people  preyed  upon  Ilia 
kind  heartedness.  Phila.  friends  per-: 
saaded  him  to  purchase  innumerable! 
tracts  of  land  in  Penn*a,  In  1772  the [ 
enterprising  and  energetic  Stiegel  be-| 
came  financially  embarrassed,  ana1 
though  he  made  a  brave  and  manly! 
struggle  to  surmount  his  difficulties,  he; 
i  had  to  succumb  to  the  inevitable,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  imprisoned  in  Phila. 
for  debt. 

*  *  » 


BEaKRTED  BY  TIIS  FRIENDS. 

pome  of  the  rich  Philadelphians  whom 
the  baron  had  so  often  enterlained  at  his 
mansions  refused  to  raise  a  finger  to  save 
him.  A  few,  however,  spent  considerable 
money  in  his  behalf,  but  couldn’t  raise 
money  enough  to  keep  him  out  ofjprhon. 


«  i  t 


RELEASED  FROM  FRISON. 

In  1774,  however,  Stiegel’s  friends  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  him  out  of  prison. 
Upon  proper  representations  being  made! 


to 


the  general  assembly,  that  body,  by 
special  act  of  Dec.  24,  1774,  liberated  him  j 


*  *  # 


AT  MANHEIM. 

The  Manheim  house,  which  was  sold 
|by  the  sheriff  in  1779,  was  first  bought  by 
IMichael  Dieffeuderfar,  who  sold  it  to 
Si*  illiam  Eausman.  Robert  Morris  subse¬ 
quently  purchased  it  and  sold  it  to  Jam.  a  : 
■  Jenkins*  The  building  is  now  owned 
<jby  Henry  Arndt.  Its  interior  arrange¬ 
ment  is  entirely  changed,  but  tbe  south 
wall,  up  to  the  3rd  story,  is  the  same 
(that  formed  a  part  of  the  original  build¬ 
ing-  The  tapestry,  fancy  tiles,  etc.,  that 
were  ja  tire  building  were  taken  down 
I  some  twenty  years  ago. 


was  only  t  wice  demanded  by  him. 

The  church  now  standing  on  this  lot 
was  finished  last  spring  and  dedicated  on! 
Sunday,  April  24,  1892.  In  the  large  cir  ' 
cular  window  in  the  pulpit  recess  was] 
placed  a  beautiful  red  rose,  emblematic] 
of  the  donation  of  the  ground,  with 
Henry  W  illiam  St  egel’s  name  oyer  the 
rose.  In  the  account  of  the  dedicatory 

■ 

■  services  published  in  the  newspapers  the 
red  rose  and  Baron  Stiegel  were  mention¬ 
ed.  At  the  same  time  a  “feast  of  roses,”  ( 
which  was  to  be  held  in  commemoration 
ot  the  annual  payment,  was  also  spoken] 
about  in  the  papers.” 


Baron  Stiegel’s  business  office  still 
] stands  at  the  corner  of  West  High  and 
j Charlotte  sts.,  Manheim.  This  building, 
|which,  like  Stiegel’s  other  buildings,  is 
j  built  of  imported  brick,  is  lj  stories  high, 
ha9  about  33  feet  front  on  Charlotte  at  , 
land  is  about  20  feet  deep.  It  presents^ 
I  about  the  same  exterior  and  interior  ap- 
jpearance  as  in  Stiegel’s  time. 

CHANGES  AFTER  125  YEARS. 

The  4  rooms  on  each  floor  are  the  same, 
land  the  oaken  floors,  which  Stiegel  laid, 
will  last  100  years  longer.  Bausman  Bros, 
bought  this  building  at  tbe  sheriff's  sale 
jin  1779.  Miss  Katie  Greiner  bought  it  of 
the  Bausmai/s  and  sold  it  to  William 
Campbell,  of  whom  Mrs.  Jonas  White, 
the  present  owner  purchased  it  59  years 
|ago. 

The  glass  factory  was  also  sold  at  the 
| sheriff’s  sale  in  1779,  and  after  being  un¬ 
occupied  for  40  years,  was  torn  down  for 
1  the  brick  and  other  material,  on  the 
1 spot  where  the  factory  stood,  at  the 
|  corner  of  South  Charlotte  and  Stiegel  sts., 
(Jacob  Farmer’s  residence  now  stands- 
|  The  well  from  which  Stiegel’s  factory 
I  hands  drank  is  still  there  and  is  used  by 
Mr.  Farmers  family.  Other  than  this  no 
trace  of  the  factory’  remains. 

*  *  * 


site 


A  RED  ROSE  FOR  ANNUAL  RENTAL: 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  in 
..eastern  Penn’a  outside  of  the  large  cities, 
|now  stands  on  the'  Jot  which  Baron 
IStiegel, on  December  4, 1772,  deeded  to 
the  trustees  of  the  German  Lutheran  con- 
jgregation  of  Manheim,  for  the  considera 
jtion  of  5  shillings  and  for  ground  rent, 
jthe  annual  rent  of  1  red  rose  on  the  first 
June  forever,  if  law  fully  demanded. 


£ 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  S,  1889. 


1 


MANY  MEN  OF  MARK. 


Their  Resting  Place  Soon  to  be 


Disturbed  for  Progress’  Sake. 

_  ®  I 


JOHN  JOSEPH  HENRY  AND  OTHERS  ,\ 


Famous  Personages  wJro  Sleep  in 
the  Old  Moravian  Cemetery. 


M 


- 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  the  old  A 
Moravian  graveyard,  this  city,  which  is  soon  <; 
to  make  way  Jor  the  march  of  modern  im-  . 
provement,  sleep  many  men  whose- careers  1 
were  intimately  connected  with  the  early  i 
history  of  this  country.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  among  these  is  John  Jtoseph 
Henry  whose  grave  is  marked  by’  a-  neat  j 
monument  standing  near  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  cemetery.  He  was  born  in  , 
Lancaster,  in  1758,  and  when  seventeen  1 
years  of  age  joined  the  expedition  agaimst  id 
Cauada  in  1775.  He  was  made  piisoner  at  ' 
the  unsuccessful  assault  upon  Quebecon 
December  31,  1775.  He  was  a  prisoner  nine 
months  when  he  was  released  and  on  Ms 
return  to  Lancaster  wrote  a  book  entitled 
“  Campaign  Against  Quebec.”  This  book 
has  beeome  very  scarce  and  copies  of  it  in 
good  condition  to-day  sell  for  from  §2.50  to 
$3.00.  The  book  was  printed  in  Lancaster 
by  Bailey.  Henry  was  a  member  of  the 
bar,  and  filled  the  office  of  President  Judge 
of  the  Second  Judicial  District  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  17  years.  He  died  April  22,  1811. 

In  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  the  de¬ 
parted  from  the  old  cemetery  those  of 
Judge  Henry  should  be  re-interred  in 
some  prominent  place  and  the  monument 
which  now  marks  their  resting  place  set 
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f  over  them  in  tbeira&w  home. 

-'  Near  tbe  grave  of  Judge  Henry  stands 
another  headstone  marking  the  grave  ot 
Benjamin  West  Henry,  another  promi¬ 
nent  Lancasteriau,  and  also  bis  consort 
Catharine  Grimier.  Benjamin  West  Henry 
was  born  January  18.  1777,  and  died  De¬ 
cember  26,1806.  His  wile  was  a  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Grimier,  an  early  printer  and 
publisher  of  this  city  and  whose  remains 
are  interred  in  the  old  cemetery  of  Trinity 

Lutheran  church  on  Duke  street. 

-  Near  the  middle  of  the  graveyard  rests 
Doctor  Henry  Hctteustein,  of  early  faine, 
who  was  born  August  1.  1736  and  died 
August  26,  1809,  aged  73  years  and  26  days. 

Dr  Tlotteustein  was  the  first  druggist  located 
in  Lancaster.  Close  by  to  this  grave  rests 
John  Nicbolans  Oroll,  an  “  Entschlafenen 
Binder,”  who  was  horn  July  1,  17o3,  and 

died  May  2.  1834.  ,  ,  .  | 

,  in  another  portion  of  the  plot  under  a  | 
sareopbao'us,  rests  John  Deliofe  (com¬ 
monly  spelled  Dehuff),  who  was  the  second  . 
burgess  of  Lancaster  m  the  year  1744.  His 
epitaph  sets  forth  that  lie  w  is  born iin  De¬ 
cember,  1704;  married  to  Ann  Catharine 
Brecht  and  had  issue  seven  sons  and  lour 
daughters,  and  that  he  died  De.-mm-er  26, 
1751,  aged  47.  Close  by  Deimi.  s  grave  is 
that  of  John  Hobson  (Hopson)  who  was 
born  April  20.  1720,  in  LaUdwich,  ^louster- 
shire,  England,  and  died  September  20, 
1804.  John  Hopson  was  a  man  *.l  prom¬ 
inence  having  been  Chief  Burgess  in  1759 
’’  vi  1760  and  Assistant  Burgess  a  number 
S^rms.  He  was  a  large  land  owner  and 
1755  in  company  with  a  man  named 
J'lma.n  was  appointed  acommitle  to  have 
/marles  Hall  an  early  Lancaster  jeweler 
execute  in  silver  a  tine  tea-service  which 
the  borough  presented  to  Mrs.  Atlee  in 
honor  other  husband  having  “  regulated 
the  buildings  and  kept  the  streets  and 
highways  iu  repair.” 

'in  another  part  of  the  cemetery  rests 
tShastian  Graeff,  who  was  burgess  of  Lan- 
Ver  in  1712-3,  and  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  convention  held  at  Philadelphia 
in  November,  1789.  Here  also  lies  Andrew 
Graett.  another  early  man  connected  with 
the  civil  history  of  our  city. 

Twenty  members  of  the  family  lrotn 
which  sprang  Col.  John  Shee,  of  Revolu- 
i  tionary  fame,  are  also  interred  in  this  cem¬ 
etery.  Here  are  also  interred  the  ancestors 
of  the  Demuth  and  Eberman  families.  The 
progenitors  of  the  Stein  man  and  Reigart  , 
families  were  also  interred  liere,  but  they 
were  removed  some  time  ago.  Many  of 
the  earlier  members  of  the  Zahtn  family 
are  here  interred. 

The  old  chart  of  graves  still  in  existence 
-.hows  that  about  1750  and  later  several 
negro  women  were  interred,  and  their 
'resting  places  hear  stones  containing  in¬ 
scriptions  similar  to  the  following:  “  An¬ 
gelica— eine  neigerina.”  , 

i  Last  but  not  least  is  the  headstone  of 
(Edward  Smout,  esq.,  who  died  October  26, 
1751.  Mr.  Smout  was  a  man  of  wealth  and 
I.nauy  are  the  traditions  of  his  princely 
mmuitieeuce  to  the  early  churches  of  this 
qcity.  His  tombstone  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  unique  epitaph  : 

John  x  :  xxvm  ” 

“  My  Kedeemed  soul  goes  over 
Into  Jesus  through  pierced  hand 
Who  the  more  does  prize  and  love  him, 
Since  with  cost  and  toil  regained. 

Thus  for  hours  could  oue  wander  over 
his  ancient  “God’s  Acre  Beautiful  an. 


cull  from  the  headstones)  marking  The 
resting-place  of  its  silent  inhabitants  whose 
'  /  peaceful  slumbers  are  a  >  soon  to  be  dis- 
1  turbed  bv  the  hand  of  man  to  the  end 
(  that  this  “God’s  Acre  Beautiful”  be  sup- 
plauted  by  a  tine  and  costly  “  God’s  Tem¬ 
ple  Divine.” 


To  the  Dunkers  and  the  Amish  can  be 
justly  applied  the  term  peculiar  people,  for 
they  are  among  the  strangest  of  the  many 
strange  sects,  which,  leaving  the  Fatherland 
for  conscience’s  sake  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  found  freedom,  homes,  comfort 
and  a  competence  in  the  broad,  rich  valleys  | 
of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Dunkers  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  German  tunker.  which  means 
to  dip,  and  the  stringent  manner  in  which 
the  members  of  the  sect  insist  upon  the  rite  j 
of  baptism  first  gave  them  their  name.  Their 
founder  was  Alexander  Mack,  of  Schwartzs- 1 
nau,  who  in  1708,  with  one  or  two  companions 
adopted  anti-paedobaptist  views.  Rigid  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  forms  instituted  by  Christ  and 
urged  upon  his  followers  by  St.  Paul, 
coupled  with  plainness  of  dress  and  manners, 
were  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  creed 
formulated,  and  preached  by  Mack,  and,  being 
an  eloquent  as  well  as  an  earnest  man,  his 
followers  soon  numbered  several  hundred. 
From  the  first  the  Dunkers,  who  recognized 
no  other  name  than  Brethren,  wore  subjected 
•  to  persecution,  and  this  about  1720  induced 
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them,  with  their  leader,  to  seek  refuge  in 
Holland.  William  Penn,  learning  of  their 
flight  to  Holland,  invited  them  to  settle  in 
the  colony  which  he  had  founded  in  America, 
ind  his  invitation  was  accepted.  Mack  and 
numerous  body  landed  in  Boston,  journeyir 


sTraitest  sects  of  all  the  peculiar  religious 

COMMUNITIES  KNOWN  IN  AMERICA. 


A  DUNKER  FARMER, 


:henco  to  FBiTaclelphia,  and  on  Christmas  j 


'ay,  1724,  formed  their  first  congregation  in 


America  at  tho  house  of  John  Gornery  in 
Germantown.  Other  settlements  were  gradu¬ 
ally  formed  in  New  England,  Maryland.  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kansas  and  other  West¬ 
ern  States.  The  Bunkers  now7  number  over 
60,000,  with  360  congregations  and  1,600 
poachers.  There  are  at  least  40,000  members 
of  this  sect  in  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Berks  and 
Bauphin  counties,  Pennsylvania. 


.  m 
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In  the  early  days  of  the  Bunkers  the  sexes 
dwelt  apart  and  marriage,  while  not  forbid¬ 
den,  was  frowned  upon.  Changes  in  this  re¬ 
spect  have  come  with  time,  but  on  public  oc¬ 
casions  and  church  gatherings  male  and 
tales  still  sit  apart.  At  the  outset,  in  a 
comparative  measure,  community  of  goods 
was  observed,  and  until  a  very  recent  date  it 
was  held  by  members  of  the  sect  as  unlawful 
to  take  interest  for  money.  These  features 
have  now  disappeared,  but  otherwise  the 
Bunkers  retain  their'  original  character. 
Formerly  they  had  no  special  provision  for 
the  conduct  of  worship,  and  at  the  present 
time  every  member  of  the  sect  has  the  right 
to  exhort  and  take  part  in  the  religious  ser- 
vice.  The  ministry  of  the  sect  is  composed  of 
bishops  and  preachers,  who  receive  no  pay 
for  their  services.  There  are  also  deacons 
and  deaconesses,  The  ministers  are  selected 
by  lot  and  serve  for  a  certain  number  of 
years. 


The  Bunkers  are  in  the  main  farmers  and 
mechanics,  and  as  a  class  are  well-to-do. 
Their  clothes  are  of  coarse  gray  cloth  cut  in 
the  fashion  affected  by  the  Quakers,  without 
buttons,  braiding  or  binding,  the  different 


garments  being  held  together  by  hooks  and 
eyes.  The  men  wear  long  hair  parted  in  tin 
middle,  and  long  beards  with  their  mous¬ 
taches.  To  wear  the  hair  or  beard  otherwise 
is  accounted  sinful.  The  hair  of  the  sister 
is  brushed  smoothly  across  the  brows  auc 
knitted  behind  underneath  plain  poke  bon 
nets  ot  brown  or  gray  cloth.  They  dress  in 
the  same  sober  tints,  without  ruffle,  tuck  or 
pleat  of  any  kind.  Jewelry  or  lace  is  never 
worn.  The  Bunkers  anoint  with  oil  for  the 
healing  of  the  sick,  and  many  of  them  will 
not  adopt  any  other  method  of  medical  treat¬ 
ment.  They  invariably  refuse  to  take  oaths 
or  to  serve  in  war,  hut  both  during  the  Revo¬ 
lution  and  the  war  for  the  Unf-m  were  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  loyalty.  In  their  manners 
they  are  simple  and  formal,  each  sex  saluting 
their  own  members  on  meeting  with  a  kiss. 

The  most  imposing  ceremonial  of  the  Bun¬ 
kers  is  the  love  feast  which  is  observed  sev¬ 
eral  times  during  each  summer  season.  To 
the  stranger  these  love  feasts  are  interestin(r 
and  even  fascinating.  The  only  usual  varia- 
tion  between  the  different  leasts  is  in  tho 
numbers  present  and  in  minor  incidents. 

psalm 


Preaching,  exhortations,  psalm  singim 
feasting,  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supra 
and  communion  (distinctly  separate  obseri 
ances),  concluding  with  the  ceremony  < 
mutual  feet-washing,  constitute  the  regula 
features  of  these  solemn  festivals. 

Wherever  tho  Bunkers  are  found  in  Penr 
sylvania  are  also  to  be  found  the  Mennonitei 
new  divided  into  half  a  dozen  sects,  differin; 
as  to  practices  bnt  following  substantially  tb 
same  creed.  The  Mennouites  are  follower 
ot  Menno  Simon,  a  reformer  of  the  sixteentl 
century,  who  was  born  at  Friesland  in  1491 
and  died  at  Freseuburg,  near  Oldeslohe,  it 
■p61-  Their  history  can  be  traced  back  to  tl\ 
Anabaptists,  from  whom  they  are  desert 
Religious  persecution  compelled  J' 
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»m  one  country  to  another  in  Europe,  and  m 
l  ;83  William  Penn  induced  a  few  of  the  Swiss 
I  iennonites  to  emigrate  to  America,  they  set- 
I  ting  near  Germantown,  Pa.  From  169S  to  1735 
|  hey  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  great  numbers. 
•Ihey  were  the  first  white  settlers  iu  Lancaster 
ounty,  locating  there  iu  1709.  Since  settling  in 
,  Lancaster  county  they  have  split  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sects  :  Old  Mennonites,  .New  Menno- 
nites,  Amish,  River  Brethren  and  New 
l  Brethren  in  Christ.  The  creed  of  each  of 
P  these  several  sects  is  brief  and  simple,  and  is 
essentially  a  literal  interpretation  of  Christ's 
commands :  Baptism  only  on  profession 
of  faith  in  Christ;  the  observance  of  feet- 
washing  as  an  evidence  of  liumilit y  ;  the  be¬ 
stowal  of  the  kiss  of  peace;  non-resistance 
under  all  circumstances ;  the  refusal  to  take 
oaths,  appeal  to  the  law,  or  to  bear  arms ; 
purity  iu  life  and  uprightness  in  business 
'  habits  ;  the  most  rigid  adherence  to  simplicity 
iu  home  and  personal  adornment  and  lan¬ 
guage — this  is  the  sum  total  of  the  faith  that 
is  in  them,  i 


There  are  now  in  the  United  States  250,000 
Mennonites.  In  Lancaster  county  alone  there 
ere  6,000  communicants  of  the  Old  Mennonite 
lith  and  about  1,000  Amish.  Like  the  Dunk- 
jrs  the  Old  Mennonitesare,  indeed,  a  peculiar 
aeople,  simple,  unpretending,  frugal,  labori- 
ais  and  devout.  They  are  nearly  all  agricul¬ 
turists,  their  members  rarely  learning  any 
",  ther  trade.  The  Meunonites  will  not  settle 
where  there  is  a  poor  soil  and  as  an  almost 
invariable  rule  own  the  land  which  they  till. 
The  farm  work  is  always  done  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  Their  farms  in  Lancaster 
ounty  were  purchased  from  William  Penn  at 
,  uniform  price  of  ten  cents  an  acre.  If  they 
(  ;sired to  dispose  of  their  estates  now  they 
j  mid  obtain  rom  from  $125  to  $250  per  acre. 
An  elder  of  the  Old  Mennonite  Church, 
horn  I  visited  at  his  home  near  Lancaster, 
ve  me  much  interesting  information  about 
creed  and  practices  of  his  people.  “  There 
number  of  branches  within  the  Men- 
Church,”  said  he.  “These  are  the  Old 
,(l  mites,  the  New  Mennonitcs  and  the 
Monnonites.  Then  there  are  branches 
\mish  Mennonites.  These  arewhat 
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Amish  and  the  Pr  - _ 

yon  sift  all  town,  however, 
in  faith,  hut'  differ  in  pract; 

The  Old  Amish  and  the 
Amish  are  strict  in  the  cus 
The  Progressive  lean  more  to  t 
world.  The  Old  Mennonites  differ 
others  in  this :  We  do  not  carry  tho  cus 
of  dress  to  such  extremes  as  forbidding  hut 
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Ions  on  clothing  or  the  wearing  of  long  hair. 
We  are,  nevertheless,  particular  about  adopt¬ 
ing  ton  irmrh  of  the  world’s  fashion.  If  a 


II  L  WIV,  - -  . 

ing  too  much  of  the  world’s  fashion, 
man  in  one  of  our  congregations  should  wear 
1  hair  on  his  upper  lip,  a  moustache,  as  you  do, 
he  would  be  reprimanded  and,  no  doubt, 
compelled  to  remove  it. 

“  Neither  do  we  cany  the  ban  as  far  as  the 
New  Mennonites  and  Amish.  The  ban,  you 
must  know,  is  that  injunction  of  St.  Paul’s 
in  which  he  says  that  wc  shall  not  keep  com¬ 
pany  with  the  ungodly,  even  ‘with  such  a 
one,  no  not  to  eat.’  The  New  Mennchites  and 
Amish  carry  this  to  the  extreme.  If  a  man 
or  woman  is  expelled  from  the  church  they 
are  socially  ostracised,  not  only  in  the  com- 
j  munity,  but  in  their  homes.  Their  fathers, 
mothers,  children,  or  relatives,  no  matter 
how  close,  are  prohibited  from  eating  at  the 
i  same  table  with  them.” 


The  Now  Mennonite  branch  of  the  Men¬ 
nonite  Church  dates  from  1814,  Francis  Herr, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Hans  Herr,  one  of  the 
first'  of  the  Mennonite  preachers,  regarded 
with  serious  concern  what  seemed  to  him  a 
gradual  departure  from  the  faith  of  the 
'  fathers.  He  protested  in  a  mild  way,  and 
after  his  death  his  protest  was  continued  by 
his  son,  John  Herr,  who,  in  1814,  formed  the 
first  congregation  of  the  New  Mennonite 
Church,-, 

There  -filjpe- 
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as  pastor  and  bishop.  ( 
:..trr  m  • —  !o  in  faith  between  the 
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omtes.  but  in  practice 
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mi  ministers  to  officiate  w  any  pther  chafe; 
ut  the  in enjhers  are  prohibited  from  ai 
ing  any  other  religious  services  than  th< 
own.  If  a  friend  should  die,  and  an  Old  Me 
nonite  or  any  other  minister  should  riso 
speak  at  the  funeral,  every  New  Mcnnouii 
in  the  room  wbuld  leave.  They  will  not 
votoor  hold  office,  and  have  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  tile  world  or  tin;  governments 
thereof.  They  are  non-combatants.  This 
branch  has  churches  and  members  in  many 
of  the  States  and  Territories  and  in  Canada. 
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The  separation  of  the  Amish  from  the 
Mennonites  dates  back  to  1639.  There  was 
always  a  tendency  in  the  Mennonite  com¬ 
munities  to  separate,  and  the  cause  was 
usually  the  sf  rue  as  that  now  agitating  all  our 
churches — tho  conflict  of  conservatism  and 
liberalism.  The  theological  mind  is  tho  same 
in  all  ages.  A  number  of  men  believing 
that  their  brethren  were  becoming  lax  and 
latitudinarian  would  make  a  stand  for  moro 
rigorous  adherence  to  the  old  principles  and 
practices,  and,  finding  that  the  dangerous 
spirit  of  progress  would  survive  Tn  spite  of ^ 
their  protests,  would  go  oil’  and  found  a 
sect  by  themselves.  In  one  of  these 
upheavals  Jacob  Amman  took  the  lead- 
|  mg  part,  and  his  followers  called  them- 
1  selves  Amish  after  liis  name.  Amman  was 
an  Alsatian,  and  his  people  are  chiefly  of 
German  or  Swiss  origin.  The  first  commu¬ 
nity  they  established  on  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  was  in  Monroe  county,  Ohio,  where 
they  settled  and  began  to  flourish  in  1847 
Amish  communities  are  now  to  be  found  in 
Tennsyh-ama.,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Iowa 
and  Kansas.  Altogether  they  number  about 
three  thousand  souls.  They  are  agricultural 
communities,  industrious,  frugal  and  prosper¬ 
ous.  The  highest  type  of  morality  prevails 
among  them,  except  in  cases  where  in  some 
matter  of  conscience  the  Amish  believe  they  - 
cannot  obey  the  law  of  the  land  without  dis¬ 
obeying  the  higher  law  of  God. 

Instances  are  tound  in  their  absolute  refusal 
to  take  the  oath  in  a  court  of  justice  or  before 
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a  notary,  and  also  to  porform  mifctary  service 
In  hotli  instances  they  justify  their  refusal 
by  Christ’s  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  was 
very  explicit  on  both  points.  They  interpret 
literally  Christ’s  prohibition  of  litigation  and 
will  not  appeal  to  the  law  even  to  save  them¬ 
selves  from  wrong.  The  principal  of  literal 
application  of  Scripture  has  also  led  them  to 
adopt  the  practice  of  foot-washing,  which  pre¬ 
vails  among  the  Mennonites,  and  which  also, 
as  they  claim,  has  a  divine  injunction  for  its 
support.  In  their  administration  of  the  rite 
ot  baptism  they  neither  pour  the  water  over 
the  candidate,  like  the  Mennonite,  nor 
sprinkle  like  the  Quaker,  but  immerse  him 
as  the  Baptists  do. 


The  worship  of  the  Amish  is  characterized 
by  primitive  simplicity.  Singing,  prayers 
and  sermon  by  one  of  their  number,  chosen 
by  lot  and  not  compensated,  constitute  the 
Sunday  service.  The  men  sit  on  one  side  the 
church  and  the  women  on  the  other  and  they 
enter  and  depart  by  different  doors.  After! 
the  morning  service,  which  ends  about  noon, 
the  entire  congregation  join  in  a  common 
meal,  consisting  only  of  bread  and  butter  and 
coflee.  This  meal  is  provided  by  each  family 
in  turn,  and  as  there  aro  usually  some  fifty  r 
°T  Plorc  families  in  the  church  the  or  rdenf 
lalls  on  a  family  only  about  once  a  year.  The 
Amish  are  not  traders.  It  is  a  rigorous  law 
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among  them  that  no  member  shall  mate 
profit  from  a  transaction  with  another,  and  a 
case  is  on  record  where  this  Jaw  was  releut-  : 
lessly  enforced  in  the  matter  of  a  small  1  • 
commission  of  fifty  cents  on  tlic  purchase  of  \ 
a  lot  of  agricultural  implements.  Their  wool 
is  sent  to  a  specified  mill,  where  it  is  woven 
into  garments  of  one  pattern,  and,  as  changes 
of  fashion  are  unknown  among  them,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  profits  of  their  ample, 
farms  are  not  frittered  away  on  tailors  and 
milliners.  The  family  idea  is  consistent 
throughout.  Any  misfortune  or  poverty  that 
may  come  to  a  member  of  the  Amish  is  gen¬ 
eral  concern,  and  there  has  never  been  an  in¬ 
stance  of  an  appeal  for  help  to  tho  public  or 
the  State  institutions.  Very  simple,  very 
primitive  in  their  habits  and  customs  are  the 
Amish,  and,  like  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who 
settled  in  New  England,  they  care  little  for 
mental  culture,  but  arc  mainly  concerned, 
according  to  their  lights,  for  the  safety  of 
their  souls. 


An  Amish  elder  whom  I  met  in  Lancaster 
county  cheerfully  supplemented  these  facts, 
adding  to  them  some  curious  details.  “The 
ways  of  the  world,”  he  said,  “are  not  our 
ways.  As  our  solo  guide,  the  Word  of  Christ,  ' 
and  His  apostles  have  said,  descriptive  of  God’s  j 
chosen  ones,  1  they  are  a  peculiar  people,  zeal-  ’ 
ous  of  good  works.’  This  explains  many 
tilings  that  to  the  world  seem  strange  about 
us.  We  do  not  follow  fashion  or  accept  the 
styles  of  those  of  the  world.  We  believe  that  ,  • 
in  our  dress,  in  our  homes,  in  our  language, 
in  everything,  we  should  be  plain,  unatfected  j 
and  straightforward.  Because  wo  do  net  yield  i 
to  tbc  ways  of  tho  world,  recognize  its  frivoli¬ 
ties  and  fancies  of  fashion  in  the  cut  of  our 


hair  and  clothes,  the  wearing  of  our  beards, 


the  conduct  of  our  worship,  we  are  regard 
as  odd  and  peculiar.  So  we  are,  but  not, 
believe,  in  the  eyes  of  Christ.  Arc  we  betl 
and  happier  for  all  this?  Yes,  sir ;  undouto 
edly.  Our  lives  are  not  wasted  in  eager  a: 
tireh  ss  pursuit  of  wealth  or  lame.  We  av< 
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A  DUNKER  HOMESTEAD. 

discountenance  fancy  vehicles  and  carriages. 
And  yet  we  believe  in  jollity  and  merry¬ 
making  within  proper  bounds  and  at  proper 
times.  The  young  folks  have  their 
gatherings,  and  then  there  are  weddings  and 
infares.  Sometimes,  though,  this  merry-mak¬ 
ing  is  carried  too  far.  Too  much  of  anything 
is  too  much.  When  a  person  has  beeu  excom¬ 
municated  or  expelled  from  the  church  among 
the  Amish,  they  are  prohibited  from  eating 
with  the  members  of  their  own  household, 
hut  it  is  not  of  our  doing  that  such  is  the  ease. 
The  Bible  is  our  only  guide.  Paul  says  that 
with  such  as  these  you  have  described  the 
faithful  shall  not  even  eat.  If  a  man  back¬ 
slides,  if  he  tramples  the  Word  of  God  under 
foot,  and  neglects  and  denounces  everything 
ood,  he  is  treated  that  way.  If  it  is  a  father, 
's  wife  and  children  must  not  sup  with  him 
til  he  repents.” 


j  as  much  as  wc  can  and  emulate  god!i-| 
jss ;  this  is  the  Christian  religion ;  that  is 
what  our  Great  Master  taught.  By  making 
what  the  world  would  call  sacrifices,  but 
which  arc  not  regarded  so  by  us,  we  stifle 
vanity  and  discourage  pride  and  vvorldly- 
mindedneas.  We  are  happy,  contented  and 
prosperous  in  our  humble  way.  What  more 
could  wo  ask?  And  we  aro  increasing  in  num¬ 
bers  steadily  every  year. 

‘‘We  will  not  bear  aims,  but  during  the 
war  wo  cheerfully  paid  whatever  fines  or 
bounties  were  demanded  of  ns.  We  do  not 
have  photographs  taken.  That  is.  the  old 
Amish  folks.  Some  of  the  young  ones,  be¬ 
fore  they  enter  the  church,  do,  I  suppose. 
The  reason  is  that  we  do  not  think  that  God’s 
law,  which  says  that  man  shall  not  make 
images  and  likenesses  of  earthly  things, 
should  be  disobeyed.  Theatres  and  such  ex¬ 
hibitions  are  worldly  amusements.  The  de¬ 
sire  to  avoid  show  and  display  also  leads  us  to 


HE  villages  of  Ephrata  and 
Snow  Hill,  the  one  on  the  I 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna  in 
Lancaster  county  and  the  | 
other  on  the  hanks  of  the 
East  Antietam  in  Franklin  county,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  recall  the  story  of  the  founding, 
progress  and  decline  of  a  unique  and  interest¬ 
ing  religious  society,  perhaps  without  a  par-  j 
allel  in  our  history.  A  strange,  self-absorbed, 
self-contained  man  was  the  founder  of  the 
Spiritual  Order  of  the  Solitary  at  Ephrata,  | 
and  singular  and  impressive  were  the  events  j 
in  which  it  was  his  to  play  a  leading  part. 

Among  the  early  followers  of  Alexander  | 
Mack,  founder  of  the’ Hunker  Church,  was  a 
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young 'GeHBah  namecreon racTSeisseT  w 
iadbcon  a  Presbyterian,  but  was  convert 

i  llT  8  belief‘  BeisseI-  boru  »t  Eberbach 
m  1890,  was  a  constant  and  deep  Bible  stu¬ 
dent,  mystical  in  his  utterances,  and  with  an 
inclination  for  solitude.  The  Hunkers  called 
themselves  First  Day  Baptists.  Beissel,  in 
The  course  of  his  scriptural  study  and  con¬ 
templation.  became  convinced  that  there  was 
an  error  in  the  Danker  acceptance  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week  as  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  an- 
nouuced  that  the  proper  day  was  the  seventh. 

1  his  led  to  great  discussion,  and  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Duuker  society  joined  with 
Beissel  m  his  construction  of  the  Bible  on 
that  point.  In  1720  Beissel  published  a  pam¬ 
phlet  setting  forth  his  reasons  for  insisting  on 
the  seventh  day.  The  pamplet  was  con-  ' 
demned  by  the  First  Day  Baptists  society,  « 
l an(*  Beissel  disappeared. 

The  first  Dunker  society  established  in 
America  had  grown  rapidly  and  was  pros¬ 
perous  but  the  believers  in  Beissel’ s  theory 
were  dissatisfied  and  sought  everywhere  to 
find  the  hiding  place  of  the  self-exiled  leader 
More  than  a  year  after  his  disappearance  he 

v  Vec :J.lng  ’.n  a  rude  cave  or  cell  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Cocalieo  creek,  in  the  north - 
eastern  part  of  Lancaster  county.  The  cell 
had  pieviously  been  occupied  by  an  a<md 
hermit  named  Elimelech,  who  died  there  and 
had  been  buried  by  Beissel,  1 


In  adopting  the  life  of  a  hermit  Beissel 
S?"0?*  a*d  stable  example  in  John 
K  el  pi  us,  the  hermit  of  the  Wissahickon 
Ke  pnis  born  at  Denndorf,  in  Transylvania,  f 
bad  f"d=ed  dmnity  at  Altorf  under  John 
Jacob  Fabncus,  receiving  the  degree  of  mag- 

'  whicb1?  1689:  Professional  subjects,  upon 
j  Whlch  be  w .rote  a  number  of  Latin  treatises  : 
i  j  ?CCU,plud  bls?  -  attention  for  a  time,  and  then 

that  thf^  lntot,h®  mystical  speculations  at 
that  time  so  popular  in  Germany  He  be  ’ 

came  associated  with  the  Philadelphia 
League,  an  association  of  mystics  whos° 
English  leader  was  Jane  Leade,  and  in  1704 
w.th  some  forty  associates,  came  to  America 
ent  upon  withdrawing  entirely  from  the 

T*  4**  Wi»  I 

,  ^u<ly-,  meditation  aid '  praJeTthJfaw^t  *2 1 
the  coming  nf  +i,„  rrp  y  T,  y  waited  i 

Kelpius  bestowed  upon  Bttle'lf6^0*?1' 

name  of  the  “Societv  of  Vh*  w He  b“d  the 
Wilderness  »  '  01  ,e  w°man  in  the 

the  cave  in  which  he  is  'I  SSahlckon  1 

SsjS’as  g  at  s  1 

and  which  ^l  2  1  ‘  tbe  Wissahickon, 
Past,  is  believed  totave  w  remipdP  of  the 

Kcipiu,.  llt.  «teS4j“e»s  hi;t% 


influence  on bXi  a  stro“* 

quaint  Chronicles  of  Fvm  V  f,et  down  in  the 
spirit  that  was  Ll  T?,tbat  the  sa®e  • 
memory  entered  into  our  leader/’’  °  WeSSed 

Beissel, ehStfoHower°sWlielt  I'f  T?isc?v«iy  of  \ 

mumty  and  settled  about  th^lEjlllker  COm'  I 
contracted  and  solitarv  dw  nr  ’  °.ccv‘Pymg  * 
♦■ion  of  their  inch,!  Z  d«eIh^’  ln  imita- 
an  organized  church  sorteS®'  Tbey  becam° 
doctrines  of  the  TWt  y’  retaimng  all  the 
tbC  bunkers, _  except  that  they 


*s»i-  harts,  vfz.TTT 

adoptee!  the  seventh  day  of  the  wlk  as’th." 
Sabbath  and  made  that  belief  the  principal 
°n,V  .  Beissel,  being  by  nature  a  recluse  him- 
finaBy  went  farther  with  his  differences* 
with  the  parent  society  aiid  urged  upon  his 
j  followers  a  hie  of  celibacy  and  seclusion  He 
jdid  not  enforce  this,  but  as  his  wishes 
we.7!0  .looked  upon  as  almost  divine 
authority,  they  were  accepted  by  many 
Of  his  society.  He  formed  what  was 
as  bbe  Society  of  the  Solitary,  and  in 
1733  a  conventional  life  was  adopted  by  those 


SISTER  PAULINE’S  BASKET, 


who  chose  to  take  a  vow  of  celibacy  and  be¬ 
come  members  of  that  society,  a  monastery 
Having  m  the  meantime  been  erected  on  a  hiil 
Known  as  Mount  Zion.  Subsequently  sepa¬ 
rate  houses,  called  the  Brethren  House  and 
the  Sisters-  House,  were  built.  The  garb  of 
the  Capuchm  or  White  Friars  was  adopted  by 
both  the  brethren  and  sisters  who  entered 
the  convent.  Monastic  names  were  given  to 
all  who_ chose  the  cloister.  The  title  of 


f 

<■  V.. 


Freidsam  Gottrecht  (Peaceable  God-rteht 
FathS  FrieSS1'  H°  WaS  usually  ca!le, 


te1 


,  Tb°  P,laC^  wbere  tbis  Peculiar  society  ob< 

tamed  its  foothold  was  called  Ephrata  It 

fcchaofdlR-anIilla  fewyearstbc  secular 
lishwfmJ  ?f,lssels  immunity  had  estab- 
mtd  one  of  the  most  important  settlements 

Ji^-^  •1Th°.y  owned  a  PaPcr  mill,  a 
j-nst  mill,  an  oil  mill  and  a  fulling  mill 
They  founded,  a  printing  office,  the  first  in 
the  suite  outside  ot  Philadelphia,  and  the 
ypography,  illuminated  and  plain  and  the 
tending  of  the  numerous  booL  issued  from 
tue  Enhrata  press — a  printing  office  in  the 

En  wneS?__ar-e  ,maryels  of  these  arts.  The 
Ephrata  imprints  are  among  the  rarest  and 
moot  valuable  ot  all  the  colonial  publications  • 
one  especially,  the  Martyr  Book,  an  eimr’ 
mous  quarto  of  1,700  pages,  bound  in  healy 
hoaids  and  brass,  being  the  greatest  of  all  the 
early  specimens  of  printing  in  America 
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SAAL  AND  SARON  AT  EPHRATA. 


Like  the  Hunkers,  aeissei  s  touowers  rec¬ 
ognized  the  strict  and  literal  translation  of 
the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  adminis¬ 
tered  apostolic  baptism,  with  trieme  immer¬ 
sion  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer 
while  the  recipient  still  kneeled  in  the  water. 
They  celebrated  the  Lord’s  Supper  at  night, 
after  the  close  of  the  Sabbath,  which  was  sun¬ 
set  on  the  seventh  day,  at  which  supper  they 
greeted  one  another  with  a  kiss  and  washed 
each  other’s  feet.  Celibacy  was  held  tip  as  a 
virtue,  hut  marriage  was  not  prohibited, 
monks  and  nuns  being  permitted  to  leave 
the  monastery  if  they  preferred  the  married 
statm_ 

The  convent  life  of  the  members  of  the 
Solitary  Society  was  of  the  severest  kind. 
The  cells  wore  only  twenty  inches  wide  and 
the  ceilings  only  five  feet  high.  A  bench, 
and  a  billet  of  wood  for  the  head,  was  the 
couch  of  the  inmate  of  one  of  these  cells. 
The  corridors  wore  so  narrow  that  two  per¬ 
sons  could  not  pass,  and  if  two  by  chance 
j  met,  one  had  to  back  to  the  opening  of  a  cell 
*  and  stand  in  the  niche  until  the  other 
went  by.  The  fare  of  the  inmates  was  l'ruit 
and  vegetables.  They  ate  from  wooden  plates 
and  drank  from  wooden  goblets.  Beissel  was 
.  a  rare  musician,  and  composed  all  the  hymns 
sung  at  their  gatherings.  He  trained  choirs 
of  women  only,  and  their  singing  is  described 
by  persons  who  heard  and  wrote  of  it  as 
being  heavenly  In  its  sweetness.  Many  fnanu- 
script  hymns  of  Beissel’s,  with  the  music,  are 
still  in  existence  in  old  Lancaster  county 
families.  In  1740  there  were  forty  male  and 
female  inmates  of  the  Ephrata  monastery. 

In  1768  Conrad  Beissel  died.  The  society- 
fell  into  the  control  of  men  who  had  not  his 
disinterested  piety,  and  in  1777  it  began  to 
decline.  In  a  few  years  jealousies  and  counter 
schemes  arose.  Leading  men  in  the  society- 
left  it  with  strong  followings  and  founded 
similar  societies  elsewhere.  The  Ephrata 
b  society,  in  a  worldly  way,  continued  to  pros¬ 
per.  'The  principles  of  Beissel  were  not  de¬ 
parted  from,  hut  were  not  so  strictly  adhered 
N).  In  1814  the  society  was  incorporated  by 


the~Eegislature,  Dy  which  its  affairs  were; 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees. 

In  1876  trouble  arose  in  the  board,  and  the 
society  broke  into  two  factions,  one  led  by 
Lorenz  Nolde  and  the  other  by  Timothy! 
Konigmacher.  These  factions  are  still  war¬ 
ring  in  the  Pennsylvania  courts,  and  from 
present  appearances  the  property  belonging 
to  the  society  founded  by  Conrad  Beissel  in 
1726  will  he  swept  away  in  court  costs  and 
counsel  fees.  The  ancient  buildings  of  the  | 
society  are  still  standing,  but  the  member¬ 
ship  bus  dwindled  to  less  than  forty,  over 
oue-hal  f  of  whom  are  women.  The  last  in¬ 
mate  of  the  Sisters’  House  died  a  few  years  | 
ago,  aged  S3. 


INTERCEDING  FOR  AN  ENEMY. 


About  the  year  1800,  Peter  Lehman,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Amish  of  Somerset  county, 
visited  Ephrata  and  there  acquired  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Ephrata  church  music.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  he  became  pastor  of  the  Seventh  Day 
|  Baptist  Church  at  Snow  Hill,  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  portion  of  Franklin  county,  Pennsyl- 
■  vania.  now  known  as  the  nunnery.  He  at 
I  once  introduced  the  church  music  there,  and 
began  making  arrangements  to  found  a  re¬ 
ligious  institution  upon  the  monastical  order, 
j  At  first  ther“  were  only  four  inmates,  single 
I  men  and  women,  who  agreed  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society,  to  work  for  their  board 
|  and  clothing  and  to  abide  by  the  rules.- 

The  number  rapidly  increased  but  at  no 
time  exceeded  forty.  The  men  tilled  the 
large  farm  and  operated  a  flouring  mill.  The 
women  sowed  flax,  spun  flax  and  wove  and 
made  linen  and  woolen  cloth.  Implicit 
obedience  was  required  to  all  the  regulations, 
both  as  to' the  religious  services  and'the  secu¬ 
lar  duties  of  the  institution.  The  observance 
of  the  Seventh  Day  began  with  services  on 
Friday  evening,  and  continued  all  of  Satur¬ 
day,  but  of  course  on  the  First  Day  or  Sun¬ 
day,  ordinary  vocations  were  pursued.  Some 
of  the 


.  ---  inmates  were  exceedingly  severe  in 
their  devotional  exercises,  and  finally  one  of 
tnem,  an  extremist,  became  so  radical  as  to 
sleep  always  on  a  hard  bench  with  a  billet  of 
wood  for  his  pillow,  ready  to  be  aroused  for 
midnight  devotions.  He  lost  his  life  through 
I  too  severe  punishment  of  the  body  in  deny¬ 
ing  himself  suflicient  food  to  maintain  life. 

The  present  nunnery  building  at  Snow 
Hill  is  really  a  group  of  buildings  erected  at 
different  periods.  They  were  built  of  brick, 
low_  and  rambling  in  appearance,  with 
quaint  dormer  windows  risipg  out  of  the 
roof  and  surmounted  by  an  ancient  belfry. 
The  interior  consists  of  a  maze  of  rooms, 
through  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
stranger  to  find  his  way.  The  original  cloister 
was  built  in  1814,  the  chapel  in  1830,  the 
Brother  House  in  1839  and  the  Sister  House  in 
1 1843-  There  are  thirty-three  sleeping  rooms, 
j  mauy  of  them  of  narrow  and  contracted 
[quarters,  and  nine  sitting  rooms. 

In  the  dining  room  and  chapel  the  brothers 
and  sisters  sat  at  separate  tables  and  in  differ- . 
ent  pews.  At  twenty  minutes  before  5  A.  M., 
summer  and  winter,  the  bell  of  the  cloister 
summoned  all  to  their  morning  devotions  in 
■the_  chapel.  Interspersed  with  the  secular 
■duties  at  the  nunnery  were  classes  in  history 
■  music  and  theology,  to  the  study  of  which  all 
applied  themselves  diligently,  under  the  ad-  ' 
ministration  of  Peter  Lehman  as  prior  or 
father.  The  government  at  the  nunnery  was 
patriarchal,  with  no  written  rules  or  regula¬ 
tions.  There  were  no  vows  of  celibacy  taken 
yet  any  who  married  had  to  leave  the  cloister,  * 
and  the  unwritten  laws  in  such  and  kindred 
matters  were  as  inviolable  as  those  of  anv 
monastery  in  Europe. 


The  music  at  the  nunnery  was  the  most 
peculiar  and  beautiful  feature  of  the  society, 
The  ^ranches  hero  and  at  Ephrata  had  fully 
b  thousand  hymns  and  a  different  tune  to  each 
hymn.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  one  of 
the  first  collections  of  manuscript  music  ex¬ 
ists  at  the  nunnery.  Some  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts  are  marvels  of  beauty  and  artistic 
penmanship  the  result  of  many  years  of  toil 
iu  tllis  Country  and  in 
TJl°  brilliantly  illuminated  manu¬ 
scripts  would  be  art  treasures  to  the  anti- 
2?"  coult*  ao<*ss  be  gained  to  them.  The 
t  -  c--  ?f,'.enderud  by  the  trained  choir  after 
ten  cr  fiftteen  years  of  daily  study  of  the  art, 
marvd  of  beauty  and  sweetness. 


parts,  (rrasr 

bass  and  lower 
and  nuns  were" 
:  sixth  part.  The 


It  was  sung  mainly  in  five 
counter-tenor,  treble,  upper 
bass.  Some  of  the  brothers 
sufficiently  skilled  to  sing  the 
hymns  were  all  written  in  a  treble  tone,  or  lor 
the  female  voice.  The  evening  service  of 
song  was  held  in  the  small,  low-roofed  chapel, 
indented  in  the  walls  pf  which  are  copies  in 
ancient  German, text,  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
land  other  inscriptions,  now  almost  obliterated 
I  by  the  ravages  of  time.  Travelers  often  come 
from  afar  to  hear  the  sweet  tones,  and.  as  in 
the  monasteries  of  the  old  country,  wayfarers 
always  found  a  refuge  there. 

Now  all  is  changed  at  Snow  Hill.  The 
marks  of  decay  and  ruin  arc  everywhere  ap¬ 
parent  about  the  buildings.  Of  the  monastical 
society  only  two  aged  members  remain — Obed 
Snowberger  and  Elizabeth  Bitter,  whose  long 
and  peaceful  possession  of  this  religious  home 
has  recently  been  imperilled  by  process  of 
law.  Of  course  the  secular  branch  of  the 
Snow  Hill  society  was  larger  than  the  mon¬ 
astical.  for  very  few  were  willing  to  undergo 
the  lonely  life  of  privation  at  the  nunnery, 
and  the  secular  members  soon  spread  over  all 
the  surrounding  country  and  became  pros¬ 
perous  farmers.  They  still  cling  rigidlv  to 
the  observance  of  the  seventh  day,  and  pursue 
their  ordinary  vocations  on  Sunday.  They 
built  themselves  a  church  on  the  nunnery- 
farm,  and  their  annual  meetings  are  held 
there,  to  which  from  many  miles  around  they 
come  in  large  numbers  with  their  families. 


A  visit  to  Ephrata  is  well  worth  the  time 
and  labor  it  involves.  A  half  hour’s  ride  by 
rail  from  Lancaster  brings  the  visitor  to  a  J 
village  differing  little  in  outward  respects  I 
from  the  other  small  towns  of  Eastern  Penn- 
I  syl  vania.  Iu  the  summer  season  the  Ephrata 
I  Mountain  Springs,  a  popular  pleasure  resort, 
attracts  mauy  visitors,  but  the  followers  in  ,  ■ 
the  footsteps  of  Beissel,  when  he  alights  in  »j 
Ephrata,  will  travel  in  another  direction.  A  I), 
half-mile  walk  from  the  railroad  station  f 
brings  one  to  the  old  wooden  bridge  which  * 
crosses  the  Cocalico,  and  from  these  a  foot-  - 
path,  winding  to  the  left  past  an  ancient  i 
grist  mill,  leads  to  Saal  and  Saron,  the  former  ) 
dwelling  places  of  the  monks  and  nuns  of 
Ephrata, 

The  shingled  walls  of  these  huge  structures, 
now  blackened  by  time  and  the  elements,  and  , 
Their  high  gable  roofs  and  small  windows 
give  them  a  strange  and  outlandish  appear-  - 
ance.  Entering  the  southernmost  building 
of  the  group  through  a  low  and  narrow  door,  ’ 
one  finds  one’s  self  in  a  dimly -lighted  hall¬ 
way  running  the  entire  length  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  No  sound  breaks  the  stillness,  and  the  . 
place  seems  wholly  deserted.  On  each  side  of  ’ 
the  hallway  are  rows  of  other  low  and  nar 
row  doors,  with  wooden  hinges  and  latches  J  - 
which  open  on  the  side  into  small,  plainly  ’ 
furnished  rooms,  each  lighted  by  twi 
tiny  windows,  and  on  the  other  into 
cells,  ten  feet  long,  five  feet  wide  and  seven  • 
feet  in  height,  lighted  by  a  single  window,  ' 
where  in  old  times  dwrelt  the  monks  of  the 
Solitary  brethren,  sleeping  at  night  on  5 
benches  -with  billets  of  wood  for  pillows.  On  } 
the  ground  floor  are  also  three  spacious  rooms, 
each  connected  with  several  ccdls  like  those  ' 
just  described.  These  Tvere  used,  it  is  said,  ~r 
by  brethren  who  roomed  together.  The  upper  j 
stories,  reached  by  dark  and  narrow  stair 
ways,  are  arranged  in  much  the  same  way  a.1 
the  ground  floor.  The  loft  constitutes  tlv 
entire  fourth  floor.  This  building  is  th> 


Bethania  of  old  and  is  occupied  at  the  present} 
time  by  a  few  families  of  Seventh.  Day  Bap¬ 


tists. 


At  the  other  end.  o£,  a  sm^U,  well-kept 
meadow  stands  Saron,  or  the  Sixers*  House. 
In  crossing  to  ft,  two'  smaty1  'dwellings  are 
passed,  both  now  fallen  into  sad  decay,  and 


FEET  WASHING. 


one  of  which,  rumor  has  it,  was  long  occupied 
;  by  Beissel.  the  founder  of  Epbrata  and  the 
cloister.  In  outward  appearance  Saron  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  its  mate,  Bethania,  but . 
its  interior  has  been  greatly  altered,  probably 
to  meet  modern  needs  and  demands.  In  one 
of  the  cells  of  Saron  a  huge  wicker  basket 
provokes  the  curiosity  of  tho  visitor.  It  is 
,  larger  than  the  door  of  the  cell,  and  causes 
one  to  wonder  how  it  was  ever  squeezed 
|  through  so  narrow  an  opening. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  built  in  the  cell 
,  an  industrious  nun,  who  labored  upon  it . 
tor  weeks  only  to  discover  when  she  had  coin- 
pleted  it  that  it  could  not  be  got  through  the 
1  “oor  °f  her  cell,  and  so  there  it  stands  a  mon¬ 
ument  to  the  industry,  if  not  to  the  foresight 
i  of  good  Sister  Pauline.  Saron  is  now  the 
I  home  of  a  number  of  families,  and  of  widows 
and  spinsters,  all  members  of  the  Seventh 
I  Baptist  Church.  In  one  room,  devoted 

-  to  the  purpose,  are  displayed  a  number  of 
rare  and  beautiful  manuscripts,  and  a  goodly 
collection  of  the  books  printed  on  the  famous 
press  ot  Ephrata. 


V- 


The  specimens  of  ornamental  per 
shown  evidence  clearly  the  skill  and 
ness  of  tho  pious  sisters  in  this  field, 
dition  has  it  that  amoug  the  most  skilf 
penmen  were  Sisters  Iphigcnia  and  Anas¬ 
tasia.  The  latter  was  a  Swiss  girl,  of  beautiful 
face  and  figure,  and  a  musician  of  rare  gifts. 
She  was  long  a  great  favorite  with  Beissel. ' 
When  she  fell  in  love  with  Daniel  Scheibly.  a, 
young  man  whom  the  brethren  bad  “pur¬ 
chased”  by  paying  his  passage  to  America, 
she  decided  to  leave  the  society  and  marry. 
But  when  on  the  day  of  her  marriago  she 
went  to  take  leave  of  Beissel  her  resolution 
failed  her,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  she  an¬ 
nounced  her  desire  to  renew  her  vows  to  the 
society.  In  the  opinion  of  Beissel  her  re¬ 
pentance  had  washed  away  the  stain  of  her 
apostasy,  and  she  was  thereafter  called  Anas- 1 
tasia,  the  “resurrected.” 

After  Bethania  and  Saron  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  relic  of  Beissel’s  society  is  Saal,  which 
from  the  foundation  of  Ephrata*until  the  j 
present  time  has  been  used  as  a  place  of  wor¬ 
ship.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  large  square 
room,  capable  of  containing  about  100  wor¬ 
shippers.  Its  furniture  is  of  the  plainest 
character.  A  number  of  ornamental  charts! 
executed  in  large  German  type  and  contain¬ 
ing  passages  of  Scripture  or  bits  of  original 
religious  poetry,  decorate  the  walls.  Above 
the  entrance  hangs  a  tablet  on  which  is  in¬ 
scribed  : 

Tne  house  is  entered  through  this  door 
By  peaceful  souls  that  dwell  within. 

Those  that  have  come  will  po,rt  no  more, 

For  God  protects  them  here  from  sin. 

Their  bliss  is  found  in  forms  of  love, 

That  springs  from  loving  God  above. 

The  room  also  contains  two  impressive  alle- 1 
gorical  pictures,  which  represent  the  life  and) 
destiny  of  the  inmates  of  the  cloister.  The 
first  is  intended  to  represent  the  nairow  and| 
hard  way  to  salvation,  tlie  other  the  three 
heavens — in  one  Christ  gathering  his  flock, 
and  the  second,  a  long  array  of  persons  in  the 
garb  of  the  Society  of  tho  Solitary,  and  the 
third,  the  heavenly  throne  surrounded  by 
angels  and  archangels.  On  the  tables  in  Saal 
I  found  a  number  of  old  books  printed  many 
years  ago  for  the  use  of  the  monks  and  nuns, 
among  them  one  hearing  tlie.  title  “The  Zi- 
onitic  Incense  Hill,  or  Mount  of  Myrrh.  I 
Germantown.  Printed  by  Christopher  Saur, 
1739.” 

This  is  a  collection  of  hymns,  and  was  the! 
first  book  printed  in  German  type  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  manuscript  was  supplied  by  the  1 
Ephrata  brethren  and  the  hook  was  printed 
for  them.  After  leaving  Saal  I  paid  a  visit  to 
the  graveyard.  Above  each  grave  is  a  simple 
stone,  bearing  as  a  rule  only  the  name  of  the 
person  buried  there.  A  few,  however,  of  the 
stones  contain  memorial  notices.  One  of 
i  them  reads  :  “  Here  rests  an  outgrowth  of  the 
love  of  God,  ‘Friedsam,’a  Solitary  Brother, 

I  afterward  a  leader  and  religious  teacher  of  the 
Solitary  and  the  Congregation  of  Grace  in  and 
”  around  Ephrata,  horn  in  Eberbach  in  the  Pal- 
"atinate,  called  Conrad  Beissel,  fell  asleep  July 
6tb,  176S.  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  spir¬ 
itual  life,  but  the  seventy-second  year  and 
fourth  month  of  his  natural  life.”  The  stone  j 
above  the  grave  of  Beissel’s  successor  hears, 
this  epitaph :  "  Here  lies  buried  Peter  Miller, 
born  in  the  Oberamt  Lautern,  Palatinate,  | 
came  as  reform  minister  to  America  in  1730, 1 
was  baptized  into  the  congregation  of  Ephrata 
in  J735,  and  called  Brother  Jaebez;  was  after¬ 
wards  their  teacher  to  his  end.  Fell  asleep! 
September  11th,  1796,” 
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A  CHURCH  WITH  A  HISTORY- 


LOCATED  NEAR  MILTON  GROVE. 

SaUl  to  be  One  of  Oldest  In  the  State _ A 

Ometarjr  A»woefat ion  That  Onus  the  Site 
and  Will  Preserve  the  Graves  of  Many  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Departed  Dead. 


OLD  STILE  AT  EPHRATA. 
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I  W^man  from  an  ignominious  death 
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Editor  J.  R.  Missemer,  of  the  Sleelton 
Advocate,  in  last  week’s  issue  of  his  paper, 
gives  the  following  interesting  account 
of  an  old  land  mark,  which  is  located  a 
short  distance  from  this  place,  at  Milton 
Grove,  in  Mt.  Joy  township.  The  place 
is  familiar  to  some  of  our  readers.  His 
description  is  given  below: 

The  writer  was  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  antiquity  and  significance  of  the  old 
!  Moravian  church,  near  Milton  Grove  Lan¬ 
caster  count}-,  upon  a  recent  visit  to  the 
place,  at  the  attendance  of  a  funeral.-' 
This  church  is  with  possibly  one  or  two 
exceptions  the  oldest  in  the  state.  With¬ 
in  its  sacred  and  hallowed  walls  the 
writer  attended  many  a  service  in  years 
gone  by.  Columns  might  he  written  of 
it  that  would  doubtless  be  very  interest¬ 
ing  reading  for  the  majorit}-  of  readers, 
(but  for  the  present  l lie  subject  must  b*  ' 
passeed  over  very  rapidly.  A  few  y< 
ago  the  graveyard  adjoining  the  elm 
was  converted  into  a  regularly  organi:  ! 

cemetery. 

In  the  northwestern  end  of  Lancas. 

Co.,  contiguous  to  the  converging  point 
of  that  with  the  counties  of  Dauphin  and1 
Lebanon,  and  adjacent  to  the  hamlet  of 
Milton  Grove,  several  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  men  in  that  locality,  feasted  th 
advisability  of  forming  a  new  cemetery1 
to  he  known  as  the  Milton  Grove  Ceme-, 
tery  association.  It  was  unanbnously . 
resolved  to  locate  it  adjoining  the  old  - 
Moravian  burial  ground  on  a  hill  where 
the  land  slopes  gently  to  the  north.  The 
corporation  which  is  now  chartered  will 
Tpare  no  expense  to  make  it  attractive 
In  summer  time,  it  lias  already  becom 


special  place  ef  interest, and  from  its  high 
and  imposing  elevation  a  most  delightful 
scene  is  afforded  of  fine  farm  buildings 
and  undulating  landscape  stretching  ontj 
before  you  in  one  grand  and  beautiful! 
panorama. 

Notice  was  given  in  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  for  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
that  an  application  would  be  made  to  said 
court  or  a  law  judge  thereof,  on  Monday 
the  20th  day  of  April  1801,  under  the 
“Corporation  Act  of  1874,”  and  the  sup- 
'irWqent  there  to,  for  the  charter  of  an 
intended  corporation  to  be  called  the 
Mi  lton  Grove  Cemetery,  the  character  and 
object  being  similar  to  those  which  gov* 
ern  the.purpose  of  this  act.  v 

The  decree  of  court  was  granted  in  the 
said  court  of  Common  Pleas  on  the  21st 
of  April  1891,  duly  signed  by  the  Hon.  J. 
Livingston  Pres.  Judge  and  attested  by 
Lewi^-S.  Hartman,  Prothonotary  with 
file  number  of  directors  of  said  corpora¬ 
tion  fixed  at  eight,  and  were  as  follows. 
— Eli  L.  Grosh,  John  Gantz,  Samuel  C. 
Myers,  John  W.  Nauman,  Henry  Flory, 
B.  F.  Diffenderfer  and  A.  S.  Rider. 

Theamountof  capital  stock  is  $600 
divided  into  120  shares  of  par  value  of 
l$5.00  each.  The  entire  amount  of  stock 
,  had  lieen  already  subscribed  before  the 
charter  was  granted,  The  first  meeting 
'  of  the  Board  of  Directors  took  place  in 
1  Milton  Grove  on  April  24tli  1891,  and 
elected  the  following  officers,  viz.  Pres. 
B.  L.  Diffenderfer;  Secretary,  Frank  B. 
Grosh;  Treasurer,  S  C  Myers;  Janitor,  Jac. 
Springer.  At  the  least  election  the  same 
board  and  officers  were  re-elected 

The  old  Moravian  graveyard  which 
now  includes  a  part  of  this  Cemetery, 
contains  the  mortal  remains  of  some  of 
Pennsylvania’s  earliest  pioneers.  This 
section  of  the  burial  ground  is  laid  off  in 
two  divisions — those  buried  on  the  south 
side  of  the  old  and  original  avenue  lead 
ing  from  the  former  main  entrance  were 
I  members  and  descendants  of  the  church, 
|  and  the  remains  interred  on  the  opposite 
side  were  those  of  people  belonging  to 
« other  sects.  To  persons  w  ho  are  fond 
i  of  poring  over  relics  of  other  days,  this 
i  section  of  the  cemetery  can  not  fail  t-oj 
r  afford  food  for  deep  reflection.  On  tliej 
l  graves  of  all  who  were  members  of  this 
church  are  sand  <r  tqarble  tombstones, 
which  without  distincS^q,  lie  flat  on  l lie! 
’  grave,  illustrating  the  o.  C^dage  “De  tbj 
_  --els  all,  bo|h  great  and^^  jl  ” 


previous  to  I&vOlut 
whose  names  appear  uj 

stones  are  many  of  the  a: _ _ 

best  families  of  Lancaster.  Dauphin 
Lebanon  counties. 


|  From,  ..JlA 
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For  Nearly  a  Century  and  a  Quarter  the 
Homeiof  St.  Mary’s  Congregation. 

A  ONCE  FAMILIAR  LANDMARK. 


Its  Erection  Was  the  Work  of  the 
Members  of  the  Church  and 
Men  and  Women  Labored 
on  Ha  Watts. 


SIDE  VIEW. 

In  1742  Father  William  Wapeler  was 
stationed  permanently  at  Lancaster, 
although  as  eady  as  1724  the  CatholicB 
in  this  eeciioa  were  visited  by  itinerant 
Jesuits,  who  were  stationed  at  Conewago 
and  stopped  here  on  their  way  to 
Goshenhoppen  and  Philadelphia,  As 
soon  as  Father  Wapeler  secured  ground 
in  Lancaster  he  began  the  erection  of  a 
log  chapel,  which  served  the  Catholcs 
until  in  176Q,  when  it  when  it  perished 
by  sacriligious  hands,  and  the  stone 
etiueture,  of  which  we  present  a  picture 
above,  wes  then  began  and  was  finished 
in  1762. 


The  old  log  chapel  was  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  night  of  December  15,  1760,  , 

and  iu  the  following  issue  (Dec.  20)  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette,  publ shed  io  Phila¬ 
delphia,  appealed  the  fd lowing  notice  of 
reward: 

TWENTY  POUNDS  SEWARD:  Whereas,  the 
Roman  Chapel  iu  t  be  borough  of  Lancaster  was 
last  night  entirely  burnt  do*n  io  the  ground,  and 
it  is  with  gieat  reason  a:  prebended  that  the  said 
chapel  was  wilfully  tec  on  tire  by  some  iil- 
lninded  person,  this  is  therefore  to  give  notice 
that  whoever  shall  discover  the  person  or  tier 
sens  who  have  beer;  guilty  thereof  shall  (im¬ 
mediately  on  conviction  of  the  off-nder  or  of¬ 
fenders)  receive  from  rhe  subscribers  the  above 
reward, 

JOHN  H0P30N, 

ROBERT  1'HOUPdON, 

,  BERNARD  HUBLEy. 

Lancaster,  Dec  1C,  1760.” 

The  Catholics  immediately  bigan  the 
erection  of  a  churca  on  the  site  of  ihe  old 
one.  It  was  of 
stone  and  was 
leaiiy  the  work  of 
the  congregation, 
as  tradition  tells 
us  that  the  men 
gathered  the 
stones  from  the 
farmers  in  the 
country  round 
about  and  brought 
them  to  the  spot, 

|  while  the  women 
mixed  the  mortar 
:for  those  who  laid 
I  the  stone.  So  well 
j  was  the  work  done 
■that  this  relic  of 
j  Colonial  days 
withstood  the  ele¬ 
ments  until  in 
1 1881,  when  it  — 
torndown,  and  an 
old  familar  land- 
irnark  in  Laucas- 
!  ter’s  church  h  i  s- 
tory  thus  passed 
from  sight  but  not 
from  memory. 

In  1758  Father  Wapeler  was  succeeded 
by  i  at  her  Ferdinand  Farmer.  He  re¬ 
mained  here  for  some  time  and  to  him 
the  city  of  New  York  is  indebted  for  the 
organization  of  the  first  Catholic  church 
and  congregation  in  that  city. 

The  three  early  missions  in  Pennsylvania 
Groshenhoppen,  Conewago,  Lancaster — 
were  in  part  sustained  by  the  pious  legacy 
of  an  English  Catholic,  Sir  John  Jamea, 
whose  will  was  attacked;  but  as  the  secret 
tru®ls.  was  preserved,  the  poor 
Cathodes  of  this  State  were  not  deprived 
of  his  charitable  aid.  At  that  dav  it  was 
the  custom  for  Catholics  who  came  fast 
ing  in  order  to  partake  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Holy  Eucharist  to  take  their  noon  dav 
meal  with  the  missionary,  and  the  dis- 
|ahn“  ,th®v  had  to  go  to  reach  the  nearest 
*  ,  ®howed  the  propriety  of  this  patri¬ 

archal  custom. 

we  had  located  at 
>ter  lathers  Steinmyer,  Schneider, 


FRONT  VIEW. 


jPellentz,  Ellinsr,  Helbron,  Frombach  ■a 
GeieBler.  Rev.  Lube  Geissler,  a  short 
sketch  of  whom  appeared  in  last  Friday’s 
Morning  News,  found  700  souls  in  tbis 
place,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
John  Baptiste  Causae,  who  was  one  of 
the  founders’of  Franklin  College,  a  sketch 
of  whom  by  S.  M.  Seoer,  appeared  in 
!  Christian  Culture. 

After  Caosse’s  time  there  were  located 
here  up  to  1800  Fathers  Mongrand,  Janin 
Brosius,  Cerfoumont,  Ross  iter,  Staff  urd 
Erntzen,  and  De  Barih.  Rev.  Louis  De 
Barth  waB  born  at  Munster  iu  1774  and 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  about 
i792  Scarcely  was  he  ordained  before 
the  Trench  Revolution  drove  him  from 
Trance  and  even  from  Munster,  and  he 
sought  a  refuge  in  this  country.  He 
came  to  Lancaster  about  1794.  He  dis¬ 
played  admirable  zeal  on  the  mission 
and  in  1802  had  as  an  a. 
Michael  Egan,  an  Irish  Fram 
had  arrived  in  this  country  bu 
time  before.  Rev.  Egan  was  sen 
delpbia  and  became  its  first  Bi 
Rev.  CharleB  HelbroD,  who  v 
here,  was  recalled  to  Euroj 
Superior  General  of  the  Hoeiet 
and  became  one  of  the  inartvi 
of  rhe  French  Revolution. 

Rev.  Wiltielm  E'licg,  who 
s'ationed  bere,  was  a  restless,  di, 
man  and  complained  bitterly 
:o  at  Lancaster,  decli 
j  did  very  liit’e  for  t.l 
— j  the  church  and 
were  much  cut  cf 
-J  left  in  1793  and 
to  New  York.  Others 

’  oitrgy  did  not  represent  thy 
a  at  Lancaster  as  being  so  b  . 
c.  Dilhet,  who  had  seen  alike  ■ 
churches  of  Eurone  s>  nd  t  he  roug  n 
:  f  America,  describes  ocr  old  Si  I 
as  being ‘-very  fine”  and  the  pit  Q 
adjoining  rs  beiDg  “elegant  and 
veoient,  with  a  garden  attache  ■  e 
Biv.  De  Barth  was  a  fcro  l 
GeaeraTDe  Waluach,  (which  name,  Wal-  1  ' 
bach, was  the  family  name  of  the  reverend  j . 
gentleman)  and  was  a  relative  of  theHar-  1  - 
berger  family  of  this  city. 

During  the  year  1804  there  was  a  priest 
stationed  here  named  Francis  Fitz3im-  ' 
monp,  who  had  come  from  Europe  to 
Canada  and  then  here. 

The  congregation  here  was  at  that  time 
in  a  turbulent  condition  and  Rev.  Deme¬ 
trius  Galliztin,  when  he  visited  here. 
^r°te  Bishop  Carroll  that 

he  bad  found  “an  unhappy  miaunder 
stanumg  and  thae  a  “division  had  taken 
place  in  the  corg  egation”  and  concludes 
by  writing  ss  fobowF:  “With  regard  to 
■Vsr  a  ltzsimmons’  sermon  onCandlema1  e 
it  appears  evident  that  the  utmost  nec¬ 
essity  compelled  him  to  make  money 
|part  of  his  subject,  tho’ I  own  if  he  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the 
town,  prudence  would  have  suggested 
some  other  means— he  wbs  in  America  • 
not  in  Ireland.  In  short  i’ 


Appears  that  there  was  a  scheme 
laid  to  insuit  him  and  to 
have  him  removed  by  your  lordship.  The 
good  Catholics  are  unanimous  in  Leliev  I 
Ing  him  to  be  pious  and  humble  and; 
zealous.  He  never  will  be  happy  here, 
though,  as  the  High  Dutch  party,  headed; 
by  John  Risdel,  (who  is  the  richest)  is 
absolutely  against  him,  and  their  preju- 
/  dices  cannot  be  removed.  Send  him  to 
J  ms  at  my  settlement,  (in  the  Allegheny’s) 
iu  order  that  ha  may  assist  me.” 
l|  Father  Fitzsimmons  was  sent  to  the 
\  mission  in  the  Allegheny  mountains,  but 
1  in  a  year  returned  lo  Europe  again  with 
I  Lord  Selkirk,  with  whom  he  had  come 
J  over,  and  died  there. 

(  Joan  li  slel  died  here  December  6, 
1834,  aod  of  him  it  var  Written -t  hat- ‘air 
i  hunt  was  *  ver  open  in  the  cause  of  re 
!  iigion.”  Father  Egan,  af.e;  wa  ds  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  first  Bishop, wrote  to  Dr.  Carroll 
under  date  of  Lancaster,  February  10, 
1803,  and  speaks  of  him  with  great  praise, 
as  did  also  Father  Achille  Guidee,  who  in 
his  biographical  notice  of  Father  de 
Cioriviere,  says:  ‘’The  return  of  John 
R1edel  to  the  faith  was  a  precious  con¬ 
quest  for  religion,  to  which  h9  rendered 
important  service,  especially  iu  Lancaster 
and  Philadelphia. 

After  Father  Fitzsimmons  there  were 
,  located  here  Fathers  Beschter,  Stoecker, 
(  O’Connor,  Byrne,  Schenfe'der,  aud  Hol¬ 
land.  Rev.  John  Joseph  Holland  waited 
upon  Robert  Thompson,  when  be  became 
I  stricken  with  the  yellow  fever,  and  after 
Thompson’s  death,  contracted  the  same 
disease  and  died  on  September  29,  1823 
and  is  interred  in  St.  Mary’s  cemetery  on 
the  New  Holland  pike,  having  been  re- 
i  moved  years  ago  from  the  graveyarr 
I  which  surrounded  the  old  slone  church 
i  The  newspapers  of  the  day  speak  of  him 
i  as  Laving  been  an  “able  and  faithful  in- 
1  etructoi”  and  Bay  that  “society  iu  general” 
had  “lest  an  active  and  valuable  mem 
ber.” 

Rev.  John  J.  Holland  wai  succeeded 


by  Rev.  Bernard  Keenan,  of  sainted 
memory,  who  had  come  to  this  country 
with  Bishop  Conwell  in  1820.  Fathe 
Keenan  worshipped  in  the  old  stor  e 
church  from  that  period  on  urril  in  1S52 
when  the  p  es'er.t  church  edifi  :e  war 
erected.  He  often  recalled  remiuis 
•  cencts  of  days  in  winter  when 
i  he  hail  celebrated  mass  in  the 
!  .  -Id  church,  frequently  warming  bn 
1  *  aands  over  a  charcoal  brez  6r.  Loter 
5  a  stove  was  put  in  the  church  and  then 
.  c  it  becama  more  comfortable.  When  the 
d  s'one  church  was  built  it  remained  ■ 
until  about  1805 
before  a  steeple  | 
was  built  on  it. 
The  steeple  re 
mained  as  part  o! , 
the  structure  untn 
1SG8,  when  it  was 
removed  as  it  bad 
become  unsafe.  ■ 
Father  Keen  an 
waB  born  in 


his  parents  lo 
the  clerical  profes¬ 
sion.  He  begai 
the  study  of  the 
classics  in  the 
seminaries  of  hie 
neighborhood, and 
as  soon  as  he  wae 
qualified,  entered 
toe  College  of 
Dungannon.wbere 
he  remained  as  a 
student  for  four 
years.  He  was  then 
engage  d  as  a  teacher  in  the  institution,  and 
wes  thus  occupied  for  the  next  seven  years,  • 
having  been  the  first  Catholic  who  had 
been  known  to  be  employed  as  a  teacher 
in  the  ProteBtant  college  of  Dungannon. 
Having  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  his  na¬ 
tive  home,  Le  proposed  goiag  to  France; 
but  as  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Con- 
well  was  then  on  his  way  to  London  io 
be  consecrated  Bishop  of  Philadelphia, 
he  accompanied  him  to  Liverpool,  where, 
ne  remained  until  the  Bishop  returned, 
and  thence  sailed  with  him  to  the  j 
United  States.  They  landed  at  Baltimore 
on  tho  2 let  of  November,  1820,  and  from 
thence  they  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,; 
where  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  having 
been  the  first  priest  ever  ordained 
in  the  Philadelphia  diccese.  Shortly 
after  his  ordination  ho  went  to  Mount  St 
Mary’s  college,  near  Em mettsburg,  Md  , 
where  he  remained  until  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Holland,  of  St  Mary’s  church, 
this  city,  in  the  fall  of  1823.  During  the 
eeriod  he  spent  at  Emmettsburg  he  aB- 
eisted  in  giving  instructions  to  young  men 
pursuing  their  Btudies,  for  which  his 
superior  linguistic  attainments  amply 
fitted  him,  Before  leaving  Ireland  he 
had  taught  for  a  time  in  a  gent!eman’S| 
family. 

He  died  in  1877  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety -seven  years,  being  at  the  time  the; 
oldest  priest  in  America.  One  trait  in  hisj 
character  which  endeared  him  to  ah 
classes,  both  Catholics  and  Protestants, j 
and  which  displayed  itself  in  all  hiBl 
actions  and  language,  “was  his  charity,! 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  true  religion.! 
Bigorty  with  him  never  found  any  coun-f 
tenance.  In  his  discourses,  the  doctrines 
of  his  dissenting  brethren  were  never 
maligned  or  impugned.” 

At  the  time  of  Father  Keenan’s  death 
Rev.  J  C-  Hickey  remained  in  charge 
UBtil  succeeded  by  Rev.  Dr.  P.  J.  Mc- 
Cullsgh,  the  present  rector,  whose  labors; 
are  too  well  known  to  require  repetition 
on  this  short  eketch. 


THE  ROMANTIC  SPOT  WHERE  THE 
PRESIDENT  WAS  BORN. 


A  MEMORIAL  NOW  PROPOSED 

Mr.  Cessna's  Bill  to  Buy  the  Site  of  the  Old 
Trading  Place  at  North  Mountain  and 
Erect  a  Monument  to  the  Pennsylvania 
President. _ 

If  the  bill  introduced  by  Representative 
John  Cessna,  appropriating  §5,000  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  site  of  the  birthplace  of  President 
Buchanan  and  erect  a  monument  thereon, 
passes  the  Legislature  it  will  secure  the  con¬ 
summation  of  a  wish  often  expressed  by  the 
near  friends  and  admirers  of  Pennsylvania’s 
only  President.  Mr.  Cessna  has  a  deep  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  this  memorial  enterprise. 
Though  now  and  for  many  years  a  Republi¬ 
can  leader,  he  was  before  the  war  a  member 
of  the  then  dominant  party,  and  it  was  at  the 
personal  solicitation  of  Mr.  Buchanan  that  in 
1856  he  went  to  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  in  Cincinnati  and  helped  to 
nominate  him  for  the  Presidency.  ihe 
veteran  politician  says  of  the  spot  which  he 
is  now  endeavoring  to  have  appropriately 
marked: 


~  “When  I  was  a  young  man  I  passed  the 
spot  every  time  I  went  from  my  home  to  the 
Marshall  College  at  Mcreersburg,  which  was 
afterwards  merged  with  the  Franklin  College 
at  Lancaster,  and  removed  to  that  city.  Pres¬ 
ident  Buchanan  and  m.v  father-in-law,  the 
late  Daniel  Scliaelfer,  of  Mercershurg,  were 
old  cronies,  and  many  times  have  I  seen 
j  Buchanan  at  Mr.  Schaeffer’s  home.  There  is 
nothing  left  of  the  Buchanan  homestead  hut 
the  ruins  of  the  chimney  and  some  means 
I  should  be  taken  to  preserve  it.  The  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  is  favored  by  Demo- 
:  crats  and  Republicans  alike  of  Franklin 
county,  and  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
porters  is  Congressman  Thad  M.  Mahon,  of 
Chambersburg.’’ 

The  out-of-the-way  location  of  this  historic 
spot  makes  it  unfamiliar  even  to  the  seeker 
after  such  things,  and  in  his  native  State  and 
in  the  county  of  his  birth  there  are  but  com¬ 
paratively  few  who  have  visited  it.  No  one 
who  has  stood  on  the  site  of  the  old  frontier 
trading  post,  however,  is  likely  to  soon  forget 
its  inspiring  and  picturesque  surroundings, 
and  the  chance  to  be  President,  which  every 
schoolboy  is  told  is  his,  will  not  seem  such  an 
unreal  thing  to  him  who  has  gazed  on  the 
lowly  cottage  in  which  James  Buchanan  first 

saw  the  light.  .  . 

Stony  Batter  is  the  expressive  if  not  poetic 
name  given  to  the  place  where  the  elder 
James  Buchanan,  the  President’s  father, 
made  his  first  American  home.  The  lusca- 
rora  Mountain  makes  the  entire  western  bor¬ 
der  of  Franklin  county  and  the  Kittatinny  or 
North  Mountain  runs  closely  parallel  to  it.  j 
Near  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  county 
there  is  ail  abrupt  break  in  the  North  Moun¬ 
tain  forming  one  of  the  numerous  ‘  gaps 
familiar  in  the  Pennsylvania  ranges.  _  This 
one  is  known  as  Cove  Gap,  and  its  peculiarity 
is  a  cross  spur  of  the  Tuscarora  range  called 
Cove  Mountain  and  forming  the  southern 
boundary  to  a  natural  cul  de  sac,  in  which  is 
a  cleared  space  of  about  two  acres,  occupying  t 
what  seems  from  the  inside  like  a  great  cir¬ 
cular  basin  with  no  apparent  outlet. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Stony  Batter  lies  just  off 
one  of  the  famous  turnpikes  which  antedated 
the  railroad  and  superseded  the  packhorse  , 
trail,  which  was  the  highway  of  the  day  '• 
when  the  trading  post  was  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  most  flourishing  institutions. 

Leaving  the  turnpike  which  at  Cove  Gap 
leads  up  over  the  mountains  and  into  Fulton  ; 
county,  where  the  turnpike  is  still  the  most  . 
modern  means  of  travel,  the  would-be  pilgrim  | 
to  Stony  Batter  plunges  along  over  a  road 
whose  strongest  characteristic  is  its  pictur¬ 
esqueness,  not  to  say  roughness.  On  the  right ,  ( 
towers  up  the  rugged  Kittatinny  and  along  the 
left  flows  a  rippling  and  gurgling  trout  stream  , 
darkened  by  the  shade  of  towering  pines  and 
chestnut  trees.  .  ,  . 

A  half  mile  of  this  brings  the  traveler  into 
the  open  clearing,  where  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  Revolution  a  trader  named  John  Tom 
established  a  post.  After  making  a  clearing  ■ 
Trader  Tom  erected  two  rude  log  cabins.  One 
of  these  he  used  as  a  dwelling  while  the  other 
sheltered  liis  stock  of  merchandise.  This  , 
wild  and  at  first  thought  ineligible  site  had 
several  advantages  as  subsequent  events 
proved  though  their  discoverer  did  not  profit 
bv  them  as  he  should  have  done.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  little  stream  which  still  flows  through 
I  the  clearing  furnished  an  abundant  water  . 


BUCHANAN’S  BIRTHPLACE. 


supply  "for  the  pacK-norses  wmie  a'  clear 
spring  which  bubbled  up  then  as  it  does  now 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  met  all  house¬ 
hold  needs  in  the  same  direction. 

The  post  was  only  three  miles  from  the  im¬ 
portant  frontier  settlement  of  “’Squire 
Smith’s  Town,”  since  renamed  Mercersburg, 
in  honor  of  the  famous  soldier.  From  this 
post  large  numbers  of  pack-horses  were 
loaded  with  the  products  which  they  carried 
to  the  still  more  remote  settlements  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  in  busy 
times  as  many  as  one  hundred  animals  at  a 
time  stood  there  receiving  their  loads  of  iron, 
salt  and  dry  goods,  which  they  carried  out 
over  the  “Packer’s  Path,”  still  discernible, 
and  beyond  the  mountains  to  barter  for  the 
Monongahela  whisky,  which  was  about  the 
only  product  of  civilization  then  obtainable 
in  “the  West.” 

Two  distilleries  near  the  birthplace  render  it 
unnecessary  at:  the  present  day  to  make  such1 
long  pilgrimages  for  stimulants.  Trader  Tom’s 
business  grew,  and  consequently,  when  one: 
day,  a  sturdy  young  Irishman,  appeared  at 
his  door  in  search  of  a  job,  he  was  soon  in¬ 
stalled  as  assistant.  This  was  James  Buchanan, 
then  late  of  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  and  in 
his  23d  year,  who  had  come  over  in  1783,  and 
after  a  visit  to  his  uncle  in  York  county,  be¬ 
gan  to  look  about  for  himself.  He  was  com 
petent,  faithful  and  economical.  The  trader 
under  the  influence  of  prosperity  became  dis¬ 
solute  and  financial  disaster  finally  over¬ 
whelmed  him.  and  compelled  him  in  1788  to 
sell  the  post,  which  the  young  Irishman  pur¬ 
chased.  As  the  President  in  an  autobio- 
grapical  sketch  says : 

“My  father  was  a  man  of  practical  judg¬ 
ment  and  of  great  industry  and  persever¬ 
ance.  He  had  received  a  good  English  edu¬ 
cation  and  had  that  knowledge  of  mankind 
which  prevented  him  from  ever  being  de- 
*  in  his  business.  With  these  qualifi 


cations,  with  the  faculty  of  obtaining”  goods 
on  credit  at  Baltimore  at  that  early  date,  and 
with  the  advantage  of  his  position,  it  being 
one  of  very  few  spots  where  the  people  of  the 
western  counties  came  with  pack  horses 
loaded  with  wheat  to  purchase  and  carry 
home  salt  and  other  necessaries,  his  circum¬ 
stances  soon  improved.  He  bought  the  Duu- 
woodie  farm  for  £1,500  in  1794  and  had  pre¬ 
viously  purchased  the  property  on  which  he 
resided  at  Cove  Gap.” 

Having  firmly  established  himself  in  busi¬ 
ness,  Trader  Buchanan’s  next  step  was  mar¬ 
riage.  He  found  a  wife  in  the  person  of 
Elizabeth  Spoer,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer, 
and  remarkable,  considering  her  few  advan¬ 
tages,  for  her  superior  intellect,  as  well  as  for 
her  piety  and  capability  in  household  affairs. 

On  the  23d  of  April.  1791,  in  the  little  cabin 
which  formed  the  Buchanan  homestead,  James 
Buchanan,  the  future  President,  was  born. 
Of  the  years  which  he  passed  in  that  wild 
spot  little  is  recorded,  as  his  father  removed 
to  the  town  of  Mercersburg  when  the  lad  was 
only  5  years  old,  but  it  is  told  by  a  personal 
friend  of  the  President,  who  himself  related 
the  story,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  his  par¬ 
ents  to  hang  a  bell  about  his  neck  to  prevent 
his  being  lost  amid  the  rocks  and  thickets 
when  he  played  outdoors. 


Stony  Batter  is  as  wild  to-day  as  it  ever  was. 
It  has  long  since  passed  out  of  the  family’s  pos¬ 
session,  and  even  the  cottage  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  Like  the  Buchanans,  it  went  to 
Mercersburg.  The  person  who  bought  it 
about  sixty  years  ago  saw  in  it  possibilities  of 
revenue  which  it  did  not  possess  while  it 
stood  on  its  original  site,  and,  carefully  num¬ 
bering  all  the  logs  and  pieces,  took  it  down 
and  re-erected  it  in  the  town,  where  it  still 
stands  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  thanks 
to  its  annual  coating  of  whitewash.  The  old 
cabin  is  only  a  story  and  a  half  high  and 
r1'  ’t  twenty  feet  square. 

father  of  Buchanan  died  at  Mercers- 
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A  VERY  INTERESTING  DOCUMENT. 


How  the  Early  German  Settlers  in  the 
Eastern  End  «t  the  County  Wanted  a 
School  and  How  They  Appealed  to 
the  Legislature  for  Assistance. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Egle,  the  distinguished  his¬ 
torian  and  at  present  State  Librarian,  lor 
a  sio-ht  of  the  document  which  will  be 
found  below.  It  is  of  more  than  local 
interest  and  throws  light  upon  a  very 
important  and  much  mooted  question,  it 
-  has  been  long  held  in  certain  quarters 
that  the  German  element  f  eunsyl- 
vania  prior  to  the  present  nt  y  was 
j  not  only  itself  ignorant,  bui.  enemy 
of  schools  and  education,  which  it  op- 
|  posed  in  every  possible  way.  There  can 
|  he  no  greater  mistake  than  this.  It  has 
j  been  disproved  scores  of  times  and 
.  modern  research  has  accumulated  mouu- 
^  tains  of  proof  that  in  no  portion  ol  the 
%  Thirteen  Colonies  was  education  more 
|  carefully  cultivated  or  the  general  inielli- 
B  gence  greater.  Wherever  a  Lutheran 
1  or  German  Reformed  church  was 
»  built,  a  school-house  stood  near 
(i  it.  The  third  subscription  library 
t  in  the  State  was  established  by 
V  Germans,  in  Lancaster,  as  early  as 
8  1759.  The  entire  history  of  the  Germans 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  one  of 
1  the  material  and  intellectual  development 
of  the  Province. 

But  we  now  return  to  our  venerable 
i  document  which  tells  its  own  story  ;  here 

j it  is  : 

“  To  the  Honorable,  the  Representatives  of 
tlie  Freemen  of  tlie  c  ounncn  e..l.li  of 
jj  i'eunsyl vania  in  General  Assembly  mot. 

The  petition  of  the  Subscribers,  Free- 
|  men  and  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  part  of 
Lancaster  County  Respectfully  Showeth: 
4  That  the  establishment  oi  public 
i  Schools  and  Seminaries  of  Learning'  has 
ever  been  considered  by  every  well  legu- 
,  lated  Government  a  very  great  and  lm- 
>  noi  taiit  object  of  public  utility.  That  in 


a .jHpprffti woau n  i:Ko  mu  .  every  go*. 
\\lari.  in  our  humble  opinion,  ought,  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  tlie  principles  of 
thfe  Constitution  and  Government  under 
I  which  he  lives,  and  enjoys  those  Bless¬ 
ings  secured  through  the  Smiles  of 
|  heaven  to  us  by  the  American  luoepeu- 
!  deucy.  That  the  Education  of  Youth  (as 
'  we  humbly  apprehend)  will  be  the 
i  most  effectual  means  to  Inculcate  and 
I preserve  Involate  our  Inestimable 
privileges  as  Freemen,  purchased  at  so 
much  Blood  and  Treasure,  and  secure  to 
the  Community  at  all  Times  use.  ul  Men. 
i  Deeply  Impressed  with  these  Sentiments, 
as  well  by  a  love  we  hear  to  our  Country 
laud  our  posterity,  as  animated  by  that 
Liberal  declaration  of  our  Excellent  Con¬ 
stitution,  where  in  the  Frame  o.  G  >vern- 
ment  it  is  declared  “  l  hat  a  Scuool  or 
Schools  shall  be  established  in  each 
County  by  the  Legislature  for  the  Con¬ 
venient  Instruction  of  Louth  &c.,  We, 
your  petitioners,  Freemen  and  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Townships  of  Co¬ 
calico,  Brecknock,  Carnervan,  Salsberry, 
ami  Earl,  in  the  County  aforesaid, 
humbly  beg  leave  to  represent  and  Show 
to  your  Llon’l  House,  That  there  is  no 
such  School  established  in  this  extensive, 
populous  and  wealthy  County  ol  Lan  as¬ 
ter,  as  recommended  by  the  Const  tu- 
tion,  And  that  tho’  there  were  one  estab¬ 
lished,  either  in  the  Borough  of  Lancas¬ 
ter,  or  in  the  middle  or  upper  part  oi  the 
said  County,  it  would  afford  but  little 
Benefit  to  your  petitioners  residing  m  the 
Lower  part,  and  Composing  a  district  oi 
the  same.  Should  it  be  alleged  Horn  our 
Local  Situation  and  distance  from  the 
Borough  of  Lancaster,  where  we  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  private  Schools  are  kept  to  the 
great  advantage  of  its  Inhabitants,  That 
the  Education  of  our  Children  may  be 
obtained  there,  We  have  to  observe  that 
the  Borough  would  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  most  wealthy  among  us  only,  in 
as  much  as  boarding  and  Lodging  could 
not  be  obtained  there  but  at  a  high  rate. 
Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 


tend  greatly  to  promote  Education  in  this 
ena  of  the  County,  where  a  School  erected 
under  the  Care  oi  able  Masters  and  under-, 
the  direction  oi  Judicious  Teachers  In¬ 
corporated  at  the  most  Central  part  ot 
the  aforementioned  Townships,  at  or  near, i 
a  small  Village,  within  the  township  ot- 
Earl,  which  place,  from  its  pleasant,  big t 
and  remarkably  healthy  situation,  is  ac;  , 
kno wledged  on  all  hands  to  be  the  Jittes  /  j 
place  tor  the  accommodation  oi  Louth' 
and  where  all  the  necessaries  of  Life, 
Boarding  and  Lodging,  may  be  had  at 
much  cheaper  rate  than  in  populoui, 
Cities  and  Towns,  and  where  lew  oi  th  - 
I  JSieighhoriug  Scholars  would  be  ahoy 
i  T6n0  Miles  distant  from  their  parent  i  3 

'a^“  L  our  Petitioners  beg  Leave  to  ob 
serve,  That  the.  aforesaid  Townships  art, 
much  Inhabited  by  Germans,  who  are  de¬ 
sirous  to  have  their  Children  Instructed,, 
in  the  English  Language,  as  We  of  th  - 
English  Nation  also  are  to  have  our  Clmo 
riren  Instructed  in  the  German  Language^ 


ms 

Because  bo'tffiXaiig  u  ages ' a ppfea r  to  us  in 
this  Country  essential  to  the  Man  of  Bus¬ 
iness,  and  lor  almost  every  profession 
and  calling*  But  that  we  Labor  under 
many  Inoonvenieucies  for  want  of  able 
"Masters,  because  a  few  Neighbors  who 
join  in  setting  up  a  private  School,  and 
sometimes  at  great  expense,  yet  cannot 
expect  to  employ  a  capable  Master; 
neither  as  it  frequently  happens,  are  em¬ 
ployers  capable  enough  to  Judge  of  the 
Capacity  oi  such  Masters,  many  of  whom 
that  pretend  to  Teach  School  are  totally 
destitute  of  all  Grammatical  Knowledge, 
from  whence  experience  has  Taught  of 
late  to  believe,  that  Teachers,  particularly 
in  English,  have  Introduced  dialects  for¬ 
eign  to  the  purity  of  that  Tongue.  We 
might  here  intimate  and  point  out  many 
other  reasons  as  motives  for  our  present 
application. 

“  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  will  only  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  personal  Knowledge  of  every 
Member  of  your  Hon’l  Body.  That  your 
petitioners  had  it  first  in  Contemplation 
to  set  on  foot  a  Subscription  to  raise  a 
sum  of  mouey,  aud  make  no  doubt  we 
would  have  met  with  desired  Success  aud 
encouragement  irom  generous  and 
Liberal  Subscribers,  and  a  Suitable  Lot 
of  Ground  to  Build  a  School-house  ami 
Tenament  tor  a  Master  or  Masters  there¬ 
on,  were  it  not  for  the  many  and  great 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  which  all 
2>rivate  undertakings  on  all  occasiuus 
have  to  encounter  ;  on  the  other  hand  we 
are  well  assured  of  very  great  success  in 
our  design,  if  honored  and  supported 
with  the  patronage  or  Sanction  ol  Legis 
lative  Authority. 

“  W hekefore, your  petitioners  humbly 
pray  that  your  Hon’l  House  may  be 
pleased  to  grant  your  petitioners  Leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  be  enacted  into  a 
Law  and  to  Incorporate  such  a  Number 
of  Men  Inhabitants  aforesaid  aud  other 
Towuships  Trustees  of  a  public  School 
to  bo  erected  at  the  place  aforesaid,  as 
shall  be  thought  by  your  petitioners  to 
be  useful  and  become  generous  Sub¬ 
scribers  for  the  Laudable  purpose  afore 
said. 

“  That  until  measures  cau  be  devised  and 
adopted  effectually  to  support  public 
Schools  throughout  the  State,  We  most 
earnestly  entreat  that  our  prayer  (Which 
cannot  be  a  public  Burden)  may  receive 
the  favourable  reception  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture. 

“  That  tbo’  we  are  fully  sensible  that 
the  present  escigencies  are  such  as  wiil 
not  for  the  present  admite  of  any  pecu¬ 
niary  support  from  the  public.  Yet  with 
all  due  Submission  to  the  Hon’l  House, 
Wei  would  Suggest,  That  a  Small  sum  ol 
Money  cou!d  be  grauted  for  the  support 
of  Masters  or  for  and  toward  the  Build¬ 
ing  of  a  School  House,  and  the  same 
arising  out  of  certain  Fines  within  the 
County, such  as  of  Tippling  housekeepers 
and  other  Transgressors  01  Law,  &o.,  and 
so  much  therefrom  be  appropriated  fori 
the  use  aforesaid  as  the  wisdom  of  the | 
Hon’l  House  shall  think  fit  to  direct  and 
appoint.  I 
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“  And  Your  Petitio: 
Bound  Shall  ever  pray,  &c. 


John  Kintze.r, 
Michael  l£inz«r, 
Benjamin  Lessler, 
James  Watson, 
Philip  I'reitenstein, 
Henry  Kintzer, 
Daniel  Gem, 

George  Reins, 

John  Amor, 

Hugh  Thompson, 
Bernard  Mentzer, 


Thomas  Kettnva, 
c  eorge  Behuer, 
George  l.orguson, 
Geoi-ge  stein, 
Baltzer  Zeltenreioh, 
Mich;  el  Ruin, 

Fred  Seeger, 

John  Luther, 

James  M’Connall, 
Henry  Marklev, 
eter  Maker, 


Jacob  i  ilenderver.Jr.  Joseph  Williamson, 


John  Smith, 

John  Srein, 

John  Hiller, 

Isaac  Hi  ler, 

Wm.  Berlitz, 

Jacob  Urlassen, 

Is  aac  Gorsan, 

John  Hertzell,  S. 

.  Philip  Sprecher, 
John  Smith, 
[Ludwig  Woifand, 
James  Thompson, 
Robert  Smith, 
Joseph  Jen  ,<ins, 
j  James  Galt, 

! 'Thomas  Astbourn, 
Daniel  Ciesr, 
James  Amor, 


Henry  lchroth, 
John  Sheibley, 

Pari  Miller, 

John  Davis, 

Michael  Brubaker, 
Peter  Baker, 

Robert  Good, 

M.,  Alexander  Martin, 
Robert  Wall  ce, 
Peter  Oilier, 

N ichoias  Vundt, 
Jacob  uk, 
Zaccheus  Piersal, 
David  DilTindei  ffer, 
Jonathan  Roll  and, 
Alexander  Wilson, 
Gustav  Grim, 

John  Jenkins,  Jr., 


Alexander  Mcllvain,  John  Ze 


Jacob  Fox, 

John  Huston, 
Mathias  Shirk, 
Henry  Short, 
David  Cowan, 

'i  .  Barclay,  s.  M., 
John  ..ees, 

John  Jenlcin, 
Isaac  Jenkins. 


Henry  Hambriglit. 

|  Joseph  i  lery, 

W, Ilium  Phillips, 

■Thos.  Davis, 

-  Zaccheus  Davis, 

>  John  i<i orton, 

|  Philip  sprecher, 

3  Adam  W  eber, 

I  Chris,  ian  Bessie, 

‘‘i  James  Marten, 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  fourteen 
of  the  above  names  are  written  in  Ger¬ 
man  script.  Not  one  man  made  his 
mark;  all  knew  how  to  write.  The  capi¬ 
tal  letters  S.  M.  attached  t.o  two  of  the 
names  evidently  mean  School  Master,  as 
the  writing  in  both  cases  is(  unusually 
good. 

On  the  back  of  this  petition  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  endorsement  :  “The  petition  of 
J  divers  Inhabitants  of  the  lower  part  ol 
the  Fourth  district  of  Lancaster  County, 
praying  for  leave  to  bring  iu  a  Bill  to  be 
enacted  into  a  Law'  to  Incorporate  such  a 
,  N umber  of  Men  as  would  become  Liberal 
5  Subscribers  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
public  School  in  Earl  Township,  if  Sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Hou’l  Legislature  by  their 
act. 


“  Read  1  time  Febry.  22,  1785. 

“  Read  2  time  March  4,  1785,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  Lancaster  Members.” 

Here  our  document  ends.  Naturally 
enough  the  reader  will  wish  to  know  the  J 
result  of  this  effort  of  the  early  citizens 
in  the  East  End  to  secure  a  good  scnool. 
We  have  carefully  searched  the  Minutes  j 
of  the  General  Assembly  for  light  on  the! 

I  subject.  We  found  that  the  memoran-f 
jSdum  endorsement  spoke  truly.  On 
Tuesday,  February  22,  1785,  during  the' 
morning  session  oi  the  House,  the  peti- ; 
tiou  was  presented  aud  ordered  to  lie  on 
*  the  table.  On  March  4  it  was  read  a 
second  time  and  referred  to  the  Lamias-  | 
ter  members  as  a  Committee.  They  were 
Edward  Hand,  Adam  Hubley,  Alexan¬ 
der  Lowery,  8amuel  J.  Atlee,  Emauuel 

■  Carpenter,  Joseph  Work  aud  Abraham 
.  Scott.  On  Mar  jh  25,  the  Committee 

made  a  report,  w  liieh  w  as  ordered  to  be 

■  laid  ou  the  tabie.  No  further  mention  is  i 


made  of  it  and  doubtless,  as  a  facetious 
lriend  at  our  elbow  suggests,  it  must  be 
lying  ou  the  table  stili,  where  the  House 
put  it. 

I  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  these 
5  earnest  men  gave  up  their  project  be- 
I  cause  they  got  no  appropriation  nor  en- 
'  couragemeut  from  the  Legislature.  They 
were  men  who  knew  how  to  help  theru- 
»  selves.  Instead  of  sitting  down  and 


wasting  their  time  in  idle  lamentations, 
they  went  to  work.  In  the  following 
year,  1786, they  sent  around  two  subscrip¬ 
tion  papers,  one  in  German  and  the  other 
in  English.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  men  put  d«wn  their  names.  Toe 
money  raised  was  £109,10.9.  But  some 
had  no  money  and  were  anxious  to  give 
what  they  had.  They  gave  what  they 
could.  -Logs,  stone,  sand,  lime,  boards 
and  all  kinds  of  building  material  were 
contributed.  Others,  who  had  neither 
money  nor  material,  gave  their  labor. 
They  dug  out  the  cellar  and  did  other 
work,  all  of  which  with  the  names  of  the 
donors  are  carefully  recorded  in  the 
minute  book  which  is  still  in  existence. 
Rules  were  prepared  for  the  government 
of  the  school.  On  the  26th  day 
of  December,  1787,  the  school 
house  was  dedicated.  There  was 
a  big  time.  The  whole  population  turned 
out— the  church  congregations,  the  con¬ 
tributors,  the  scholars,  the  whole  com- 
muuity.in  tact,  to  the  number  of  700,  who 
marched  in  procession  from  the  parson¬ 
age  to  the  school  house.  It  was  the  most 
remarkable  event  in  the  school  history  of 
Pennsylvania, if  not  of  the  whole  country. 
Schools  were  taught  in  that  log  college, 
tbirty-hve  by  forty  feet,  and  two  stories 
high, down  to  1857,  when  the  property  w  as 
sold,  the  money  invested  and  to  this  day 
the  interest  on  the  same  supports  a 


school  several  months  every  year,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  regular  school  term.  The 
present  generation  in  Earl  township  is 
enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  self-sacrifice 
and  enlightened  liberality  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers. 


From, _ _ £5 -Y&-  . 
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VALUED  W4K  RELICS^ 


|  A  complete  Kecorrtfff  the  Old  Union  Guards 
of  This  City — An  Interesting  Diary. 

Mr.  Strickler  R.  Everts,  the  well-known 
lelictrician  of  this  city,  is  the  possessor  of 
la  set  of  books  which  are  highly  valued  by 
4  him  as  relics  of  the  late  war,  and  he  can 
JsC'el  justly  proud  of  them,  as  they  are  the 
~esuit  of  his  own  labors  while  taking  an 
Clive  part  in  the  defense  of  his  country. 

’  consist  of  a  roll  book  of  the  Union 
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Guards,  organized  in  tliis cit^ 
containing  the  signatures  of  i 
members  written  when  they  volunte 
their  services:  the  minute  hook  of  the 
iganization,  a  book  containing  a  full  11 
the  guards  detailed  by  Mr.  Everts  v 
orderly  sergeant,  and  a  book  with 
hospital  record  kept  by  him  while  steward, 
to  which  position  he  was  appointed  after 
] being  disabled  in  battle.  The  Guards  en¬ 
tered  the  State  service  June  4,  1861, 
(becoming  Company  B,  First  Regiment 
j  Pennsylvania  Reserves.  They  were 
j  mustered  into  United  States  service  on 
July  26  of  the  same  year  and  served  with 
credit  through  the  war.  Over  half  of 
|  their  members  were  killed  in  battle, 
and  of  the  remainder  only  a  few  survive. 
The  records  have  been  of  great  value  to 
the  Pension  Department  on  several  occa¬ 
sions,  and  the  officials  pronounced  them 
the  most  complete  they  ever  saw. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Everts  lias 
the  most  complete  diary  the  writer  has 
ever  seen.  It  covers  a  period  from  1864  np 
to  the  present  time,  and  the  actions  of  the 
owner,  important  happenings  and  weather 
of  each  day  are  fully  recorded.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  wonderful  amount  of  work  ana 
also  a  big  store  of  information. 


From,  y  . 
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To-Day’s  Poetic  Ceremony  at  Man- 
heim  in  Lancaster. 


THE  STORY  OF  BARON  STIEGEL 


A  Bomantto  Chapter  In  the  History  o 
Pennsylvania  -A  Bental  of  One 
Bed  Bose,  and  How  it  Will 
Be  Paid  To-Day. 


r™  •  .  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  17 

looted  In0,  the  °ld  tiWn  of  iIaaLei.n, 
f?ii  rn1*  m  very  heart  of  the  fruit¬ 
ful  Chiques  \  alley,  or  “Chickies  ”  no. 
P°st  office  authorities  re 

.decided  it  shall  be  called  is 
m-day  m  a  ferment  of  excitement  To 
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“Feast  of  Roses,”  and  coupled  with  tins 
event  there  is  going  to  be  the  presen¬ 
tation  and  dedication  of  a  fountain  to 
the  biggest  church  in  the  borough.  And 
the  dual  celebration  is  to  be  in  honor 
of  Manheiin’s  founder,  a  man  whose 
name  is  stiil  held  in  reverence  by  the 
two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants  of 
the  borough — Baron  Henry  William  Stie- 
gel,  the  projector  of  the  first  glass  fac¬ 
tory  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
public-spirited  citizen  who  lived  to  ben¬ 
efit  his  fellow-men,  and  who  died  prac¬ 
tically  a  pauper  after  haying  under¬ 
gone  the  indignity  of  imprisonment  in 
a  Philadelphia  jail  for  debt,  pursued  by 
relentless  creditors  whom  he  had  be¬ 
friended  in  the  time  of  his  prosperity.  | 
The  “Feast  of  Roses”— a  poetical  but 
most  appropriate  designation  of  a  mem-j 
orial  unique  in  its  Conception,  admira- 
ble  in  its  purpose  and  inspiring  thej 
good  people  of  Manheim  with  the  feel- 1 
ing  of  loyal  devotion  to  the  man  who 
sleeps  in  a  quiet  churchyard  over  in 
Berks  County,  where  his  grave  is  ever 
garnished  with  the  floral  token  he  loved 
so  well,  the  red  rose  of  Lancaster. 

AMERICA’S  FIRST  STOVE  MAKER. 

It  is  almost  a  century  and  a  half  since 
Henry  Willinm  Stiegel,  a  German 
baron  of  a  noble  race,  left  his  home  in 
Mannheim,  Germany,  for  the  new, 
world,  in  search  of  adventure,  with  his 
active  mind  filled  with  projects  for  the 
building  up  of  great  industries  in  this 
El  Dorado  of  wealth,  evidently  so  in-t 
viting  to  his  youthful  nature  and  vigor- 
enterprise.  He  wooed  and  won  _a 
5  Philadelphia  maiden,  Elizabeth  Holt- 
,  zin,  married  her,  and  in  the  Quaker 
City  was  born  November  5,  1756,  their 
a  first  child,  Barbara.  The  next  year 
g-.  found  him  in  Lancaster  County,  where 
|  he  purchased  and  operated  a  furnace 
Jr  at  Elizabeth,  which  he  named  in  honor 
'  of  his  wife,  and  where  he  gained  fame 
and  acquired  wealth  in  the  manufacture 
of  wood  stoves,  being  the  only  man 
in  the  country  who  knew  the  process  of 
casting  such  stoves.  From  far  and  near 
the  aristrocratic  ironmaster  was  flooded 
J  with  orders  for  his  wonderful  contriv¬ 
ance,  and  some  of  these  old  stoves  are 
said  to  be  still  in  existence  in  the  East- 
f  ern  portion  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
bear  the  inscription: 

“Baron  Stiegel  ist  der  mann 
Der  die  ofen  giesen  kann.” 

Some  of  Manheim’s  local  historians, 

1  notably  Dr.  ,T.  H.  Sieling,  Squire  .T.  B. 

Stroh  and  Editor  John  M.  Ensminger, 

I  have  in  their  possession  time-worn  and 
(  authentic  documents  that  tell  of  the 
splendor  in  which  the  rich  baron  main- 
L  tained  an  establishment  near  his  iron 
1  works,  as  well  as  at  Philadelphia,  where: 
i  he  made  his  home  during  the  greater 
t  2  part  of  the  year. 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  MANHEIM. 

It  was  in  1762  that  Baron  Stiegel,  in 
,  the  midst  of  his  profitable  iron  industry, 

;  purchased  the  tract  of  land  which  now 
'  comprises  the  town  of  Manheim.  There 
'  were  only  two  houses  there  then.  Stie- 
0  gel,  who  was  a  surveyor  of  no  mean 
ability,  laid  out  the  town  he  was  about 
to  to  found  precisely  on  the  model  of  his 
i’1  native  Mannheim  in  Germany,  and  it 
is  said  that  to-day  the  town  where  t.o- 

morrow  the  memory  of  its  founder  is  toj 
be  so  fittingly  honored  by  the  “Feast  of 
the  Roses”  does  not  differ  topographic- 
h  ally  from  the  birthplace  of  the  baron  | 
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in  his  beloved  Germany.  Under  the  in¬ 
domitable  energy  of  the  ironmaster  the' 
new  town  quickly  grew.  The  house  j. 
which  Baron  Stiegel  himself  built  for 
his  own  use  still  stands  at  the  corner  of 
East  High  street  and  Market  square 
and  is  one  of  the  most  substantial-look¬ 
ing  buildings  in  the  town,  looking  well  I 
able  to  stand  the  ravages  of  another . 
century  and  a  quarter. 

WASHINGTON'  AND  THE  BARON. 

In  1769  and  1770  Baron  Stiegel  was 
considered  the  richest  man  in  Eastern  : 
Pennsylvania,  outside  of  the  Penns,  and  - 
it  was  in  the  latter  /ear  that  George 
Washington,  who  had  met  the  baron  at  j 
his  Philadelphia  home  and  formed  an  1 
attachment  for  him,  accompanied  the 
!  wealthy  manufacturer  to  his  residence  | 
at  Elizabeth  Furnace  and  remained  in 
the  baronial  mansion  over  night.  The  I 
record  of  this  visit  is  sacredly  preserved 
among  the  local  archives. 

STIEGEL' S  MONEY  TROUBLES.  I 

But  now  financial  embarrassments 
began  to  threaten  the  public-spirited 
man  who  had  done  so  much  to  improve 
the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  Man- 
heim  and  surrounding  places.  The  dis¬ 
turbances  in  financial  and  business  cir-’  ; 
cles  that  proved  the  harbingers  of  thej 
war  of  independence  gradually  under- 1 
mined  the  industries  which  Baron  Stie- ! 
gel  had  so  laboriously  built  up,  and  in| 
1772,  after  a  brave  struggle,  he  was! 
forced  to  succumb  to  the  flood  of  debts  j  : 
that  poured  in  upon  him,  and,  unable  to | 
meet  his  engagements,  he  was  finally 
imprisoned  at  Philadelphia.  Most  of  the1 
false  friends  whom  he  had  aided  in  his 
years  of  opulence  deserted  him  in  his 
time  of  trouble,  and  it  was  not  until 
Christmas  Eve,  1774,  that,  through  the 
efforts  of  a  few  who  remained  faithful 
to  him,  he  gained  his  freedom.  Al¬ 
though  bereft  of  his  great  wealth,  Stie-j 
gel  was  enabled  -  by  money  advanced 
by  friends  to  start  up  his  furnace  u 
at  Elizabeth,  and  for  a  while  he  pros- 1 
pered  in  a  small  degree,  but  when  the; 
war  of  the  revolution  broke  out  he 
sustained  another  blow  by  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  a  considerable  amount  of  prop¬ 
erty  belonging  to  creditors,  who  were 
suspected  of  being  British  loyalists. 
Stiegel’ s  own  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  , 
the  colonists  was  for  a  time  questioned, 
though  of  course  his  noble  devotion 
throughout  the  struggle  is  part  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  history. 

STIEGEL, AS  A  BULLET  MAKER. 

However,  in  1777,  General  Washing-1 
ton,  whose  friendship  for  Stiegel  had  l 
never  faltered,  was  the  means  of  secur-  | 
ing  work  for  the  impoverished  baron,  I 
and  for  a  year  the  latter  was  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  bullets  and  other 
ammunition  for  the  patriot  army.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  temporary  prosperity  he  de-j 
voted  himself  to  paying  off  debts,  and 
when  the  final  crash  that  left  him  pen-1 
niless  came,  in  1778,  by  the  cessation  of 
Government  orders,  it  Is  said  every 
claim  against  him  had  been  paid. 

The  rest  of  Baron  Stiegel’s  life  was  ; 
a  constant  and  heroic  struggle  against 
poverty  and  distress,  and  he  earned  a  1 
scanty  living  by  teaching  and  preaching 
in  the  northern  section  of  Lancaster  and  / 
in  Berks  County  until  his  death  in  17S3. 
His  -ashes  have  since  reposed  in  an  ob¬ 
scure  grave  in  the  Heidelberg  Ceme-  t 

.  ’  '  ''  ’’  7- 


tery,  near  KoEesonia,  in  Berks  County. 

,  THE  FEAST  OF  BOSES. 

To-morrow’s  “Feast  of  Roses”  will 
commemorate  one  act  of  the  Baron’s 

ofWnnW  lmse!fish  life  that  the  people 
of  S.8?'  ;T‘d  especially  the  members  ■ 
f  8  •  ^Ut^eran  ^^urcil  have  cause 

to  hold  in  grateful  remembrance.  It 
S  1"r.t,lat  Stiegel  executed  a 

deed,  the  original  of  which  is  to-dav  in 
possession  of  John  M.  Ensnuagle,  the 
editor  of  the  “Manheim  Sentinel,”  a 
tiustee  of  Zion  s  Lutheran  Church  and 
tlie  secretary  of  the  Church  Council. 
J-he  time-stained  parchment,  signed  with 
the  names  of  Henry  William  Stiegel  f 
and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  conveys  to  the' 
trustees  of  the  congregation  a  tract  of  ? 
land  covering  several  acres  as  a  site 
for  a  church  building.  The  consideration 
exacted  was  “five  shillings  and  an  an- 
nda!  rental  of  one  red  rose  in  the  month 
of  June,  when  the  same  shall  be  law¬ 
fully  demanded.”  Only  twice  was  this 
modest  rental  demanded,  the  generous#! , 
Baron’s  financial  misfortunes  followin'* 
soon  after  his  valuable  gift.  On  the 
land  then  deeded  to  Zion’s  people  now 
stands  a  handsome  structure,  which  was  < 
rebuilt  in  1891,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  unique  features  of  the 
interior  decoration  is  a  stained-glass 
window  over  the  pulpit,  bearing  the 
symbol  of  a  red  rose,  in  commemoration 
of  -Baron  Stiegel. 

The  “Feast,  of  the  Roses”  will  have  a  S 
special  significance  from  the  fact  that  . 
Mrs.  Boyer,  of  Harrisburg,  a  great- 
granddaughter  of  Baron  Steigel,  will  be 
present  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
pastor,  Rev.  J.  H.  Menges,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  a  red  rose  in  payment  of  the 
rent  stipulated  by  the  donor  of  the  1 
ground.  _  Congressman  Marriott  Brosius  ' 
will  deliver  the  oration,  and  after  the  • 
ceremonies  a  splendid  fountain,  the  gift  ■ 
of  Stiegel  Castle,  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Eagle,  will  be  dedicated.  1  M 


A  Belle  of  f  heyfcute  War. 

— . .  a  meeting  of. 'George  H.  Thomas 

Tost,  No.  84,  G.  A.  R.,  held  on 
Friday  evening,  Adjutant  Hurst  read 
a  letter  from  a  gentleman  from 
Crowder’s  Creek,  N.  C, ,  stating  that  lie 
had  in  his  possession  a  small  pocket 
testament,  which  he  picked  up  on  a 
Southern  battlefield.  The  name  of  “Joe 
McLain,  Co.  B,  First  Regiment,  Penn- 
|syl vania  Infantry,  Lancaster,  Pa.,”  is 
written  on  the  tiy  leaf.  In  another  part 
lof  the  book  the  name  is  spelled  “McClain;” 
a  silk  necktie,  thread  and  needle  case  were 
found  With  tlie  Testament.  The  purpose 
of  the  letter  was  to  find  something  out 
about  the  relatives  of  Joe  McClain,  so  that 
ithe  articles  can  be  restored  to  them. 


From,  ^ 


|  Date 
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Tin  Historical  mulcting. 


The  old  one  storWone  structure  ad 
T-iniog  W.  H  Buck’s  dwelling  on 
Main  street  was  razed  to  the  ground 
this  week  and  its  site  will  be  occupied 
(by  a  more  modernized  two-storv 
structure.  This  building  was  erected 
probably  a  hundred  or  more  years  ago 
by  Joseph  Sturgis,  great-grandfather 
jof  Henry  and  James  Sturgis,  for  the 
,  PurPose  of  pottery  making.  The  town  • 
Jwas  then  a  strictly  Moravian  settle-,' 

,  merit  and  for  some  cause  Sturgis  was 
expelled  from  the  town.  The  next  oc¬ 
cupant  of  the  building  was  our  towns¬ 
man  Prof,  Van  V leek’s  great-grand- l 
father,  who  made  hats  in  it,  and  his 
successor  in  the  place  was  Geo.  T  B 
(Greider’s  father,  George  having  been 
iboru  in  the  house  attached  to  the  shop 
jjLater  the  late  Prof,  John  Beck’s  fatfa- 
er  moved  into  it,  and  still  later  Prof.  ' 
John  Beck  and  family  occupied  it  and  • 
lived  there  for  many  years,  and  it  will  • 
be  remembered  died  there.  i 

.  ®uch  3sa  brief  history  of  one  of  our  1 
irst  Moravian  houses  in  Lititz.  " 


>• 


AN  HISTO^TGRAVE. 


(one  Tliat  Is  Being  Cared  for  In  L,au> 
taster  Comity 

l,lfn Vii!1  ?n‘  now  ,jeing  made  to  put 
•  i“e.°,1d  Welsh  Graveyard, ”1u  Lancaster 
n  a  sightly  condition,  have  a^ain  hrouo'lB  tn 
the  attention  of  the  public  om'  nf  ti!? 
notable  burial  gron.,5,  of, be  SI*  S 

ine  Uiu  Welsh  Graveyard.”  Jn  179T  Wai  i, 
eo  om,tS)  wh0  h  a  established  themselves 
tho  w  1  ,n°nT  calIed  Chester  county,  crossed 
the  V  elsh  Mountain  and  spread  themselves 
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through  the  fertile  Conestoga  Valley,  anrl  in 
this  graveyard  they  laid  their  first  dead.  Here 
is  the  last  resting  place  of  General  Henry 
Hambriglit,  a  gallant  officer  of  the  war  of 
the  devolution,  and  here,  too,  lies  Thomas 
Edwards,  one  of  the  eight  Justices  of  the 
Peace  who  were  appointed  when  Lancaster 
county  was  organized,  in  1729.  These  Justices 
in  those  days  exercised  the  functions  of  a 
Judge,  and,  acting  collectively,  held  Courts 
of  Judicature.'  Here  is  the  grave  of  one  of  the 
first  County  Commissioners,  Lachens  Davis, 
and  that  of  Isaac  Davis, the  first  local  preach¬ 
er  licensed  in  America.  Men  are  buried  here 
who  helped  to  shape  the  destinies  of  the  State 
when  it  first  became  a  State,  but  their  fame 
died  with  them.  The  descendants  of  these 
early  settlers  still  live, however, and  the  effort 
to  properly  preserve  this  burying  place  is  re 
ceiling  the  proper  support. 


Date, 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  SPIRITUAL  VIRGINS  AND 

ROSES  OF  SARON. 


'<% ; 


•3  most  picturesque  landmark  in  Penn- 
H  history,  and  around  which  cluster 
-eird  and  romantic  legends,  is  the 
'que  buildings  kp-'wn  as  tjjr- 

-ata,  in  Lan  *  ~ 

- , - — 


-  the  present  day  there  remain  but  three  of 
the  larger  buildings— Bethania,  the  Brother 
House,  SaTon  and  the  Saal  or  Prayer  Hall, 
which  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  was 
built  to  shelter  the  "  Order  of  Spiritual  Vir- 


A  CORNER  OF  THE  SPINNING  ROOM. 


igins,”  or  “  Boses  of  Saron  ”  as  was  called  the 
female  branch  of  the  theosophical  commun¬ 
ity  which  flourished  for  so  many  years  on 
the  banks  of  the  romantic  Cocalico. 

During  the  past  week  the  old  community 
has  been  prominently  recalled  by  the  death 
at  an  advanced  age,  of  Miss  Sara  Bauman, 
commonly  known  as  Sister  Sara,  an  old  Sab¬ 
bath  keeper,  who  for  many  years  had  made 
her  home  in  one  of  the  narrow  cells  of  the  old 
convent,  whose  funeral  was  described  in  The 
Times. 

Early  in  the  year  1782  Conrad  Beissel,  then 
the  leader  and  preacher  of  the  German  Sab¬ 
batarian  congregation  in  the  Conestoga  Val¬ 
ley,  in  Lancaster  county,  at  the  close  of  an 
eloquent  sermon  on  the  “Comforting  State  of 
God’s  Kingdom,”  to  the  great  surprise  of  his 
hearers,  handed  the  New  Testament  to  the 
j  appointed  elders,  telling  them  that  that  alone 
'  should  be  their  guide  and  law,  and  closed  the 
service  byresigning  his  position  as  minister 
to  the  congregation.  Beissel’s  reason  for  his 
abrupt  action  was  to  live  the  life  of  an  an¬ 
chorite  in  the  wilderness.  To  accomplish  his 
desire  he  journeyed  to  the  upper  end  of  Lan¬ 
caster  county  and  settled  beside  a  spring  of 
water  on  the  banks  of  the  Cocalico  creek, 
where  old  Ephrata  now  stands. 

Beissel,  however,  was  not  left  to  enjoy  his 
solitude,  as  he  was  continually  opportuned  by 
members  of  his  late  congregation  to  return  to 
his  former  charge.  The  sequence  of  the  mat- 
■  ter  was  that  on  September  4,  1732,  he  again 
presided  at  a  general  love  feast  of  the  Cones¬ 
toga  congregation,  where,  after  a  final  ad- 
\e  fait:hful  a“<i  keep  the  Sabbath 
6u  d-ay)  and  ot'ker  ordinances  of  Scrip- 
reiterated  his  determination  to  retire 
cue  lorest  and  live  in  solitude. 

tiring  the  winter  of  the  same  year  1732-3, 

■e  of  his  late  followers  came  to  the  Cocal- 


j  ico  and'built  a  log  cabin  so  as  to  be  hear  the. 
spiritual  leader  ;  they  were  soon  followed  by 
two  women  of  the  congregation,  Anna  and 
Maria  Eicher,  who  clamored  for  permission 
to  pass  their  time  in  seclusion  and  silent  con¬ 
templation  and  receive  further  spiritual  in¬ 
struction  from  their  former  leader.  This  prop 
osition  by  the  two  women  did  not  meet  witi  1 
iavor  from  the  brethren,  but  as  all  attempts 
to  dissuade  them  from  their  resolve  failed 
the  brethren  after  a  long  consultation  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  hand  of  Providence  was  in 
the  matter,  and  such  being  the  case  they  had 
no  right  to  object,  so  they  erected  a  Io°-  cabin 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  ot  the  two  women.  This  iiouse 
was  completed  and  occupied  in  May,  1733  and 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Ephrata  Sister-  , 

The  two  sisters  when  questioned  as  to  their  ' 
course  were  wont  to  answer  that  they  merely 

number, "both  male*" an^female^came^apkfly 
from  the  various  settlements  in  Chester.  Lau- 
Philadelphia  counties,  until  the 
settlement  assumed  quite  respectable  propor- 
tmns,  when  the  community  became  known 
as  the  Camp  of  the  Solitary.” 

As  the  community  continued  to  increase  it 
was  soon  found  that  a  large  house  of  worship 
was  a  necessity.  For  this  purpose  a  large’ 
structure,  known  as  “Kedar, ”  was  built  on 
the  hill,  which,  in  addition  to  the  large  chapel 
or  saal,  with  the  necessary  offices  for  {ho 
proper  celebration  of  the  love  feasts,  con¬ 
tained  a  number  of  small  cells  for  the  use  of 
the  ascetics  after  the  manner  and  custom  of 
the  primitive  Greek  Church.  Three  of  these 
cells  on  the  upper  floor  were  assigned  to  four  ’ 
single  sisters— Bernice,  Jael,  Sincletica  and  " 
Abigail.  They  were  known  aa  the  order  of  t 
Spiritual  Virgins. 

Four  single  brethren,  Agonious,  Theonis.  ^ 
Just  and  Amos,  were  similarly  quartered  f 
the  lower  story,  an  arrangement  which  f 


Jed  to  much  gossip,  as  the  two  sexes  held  th  eir 
hours  of  prayer  and  midnight  vigils  jointly 
in  the  chapel  of  the  building.  Consequently 
arrangements  were  made  to  traild  a  separate 
building  for  the  Theosophical  Brethren,  who 
henceforth  were  known  as  the  Zionitic  Broth¬ 
erhood.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  new 
building  Kedron  was  turned  over  to  the  uses 
of  the  Spiritual  Virgins. 

Numerous  accessions,  both  male  and  female, 
from  the  German  settlements  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Jersey,  soon  filled  both 
houses.  The  result  of  this  growth  was  that 
iarly  in  1740  the  solitary  mode  of  life  was 
exchanged  for  a  monastic  one  and  a  distinct- 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  CHAPEL. 


Ive  habit,  similar  to  the  (Japuchines,  wasj 
adopted. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  sisterhood  was  sol¬ 
emnly  consecrated  by  Father  Friedsam  (Con¬ 
rad  Beissel),  in  the  Saal  of  Kedron,  after  the 
manner  of  the  primitive  church.  On  this 
occasion  the  tonsure  was  cut  by  Friedsam. 


In  the  winter  of  1740-41  the  building  now 
known  as  the  Saal  of  the  Sister  House  was 
built  as  a  church  for  the  congregation  at  large, 
all  of  the  community  buildings  thus  far  being 
built  on  the  hill  north  of  the  present  build¬ 
ings.  A  year  later  the  present  sister  house 
was  built  adjoining  the  Saal.  When  com¬ 
pleted  it  was  known  as  Jlebron  and  intended 
for  married  couples  <rfnd  widows.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  lasted  for  but  a  short  time,  when 
both  structures  were  handed  over  to  the  sis¬ 
terhood.  The  interior  of  Hebron  was  altered 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  sister¬ 
hood  as  it  is  at  present. 

After  the  alterations  and  renovation  were 
completed,  the  buildings  were  rededicated 
with  much  ceremony  July  13,  1745.  On  this 
occasion  the  name  of  the  larger  house  was 
changed  to  Saron,  and  the  sisterhood  was  re¬ 
organized  and  henceforth  became  known  as 
the  “  Boses  of  Saron.”  This  was  based  upon 
the  mystical  interpretation  of  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Song  of  Solomon.  At  the  mid¬ 
night  vigils,  in  the  presence  of  the  Theo¬ 
sophical  Brotherhood  of  Zion  all  sisters  again 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  Heavenly  Bride¬ 
groom  and  took  the  vow  of  allegiance  and 
obedience  to  their  spiritual  mother  and  su¬ 
perintendent,  Mother  Maria,  one  of  the  two 
sisters  who  first  followed  Beissel  to  the  Co¬ 
calico.  The  black  habit  was  also  exchanged; 
for  the  white  habit,  which  was  of  unbleached 
flax  in  summer  and  natural  wool  in  winter. 


fter  the  reorganization  the  sisters  wen 
ed  into  seven  classes,  each  class  having 


'  THl 

ite  own  .special  duties.  The  arrange,,,  on 

I  karam1*  r  SUCh  that  Sevcral  celIs  or 
j  kammers  »  opened  out  on  a  common  room 

winch  contained  a  fireplace.  Each  of  these 

dIfsrfor3?l  ^  WES  USed  by  th°  respective 
,aass  for  their  own  special  purposes.  One 

was  the  spinning  room,  a  picture  of  which  is 

ere  reproduced,  another  was  the  writing 

worn  an?  a  Singing  Toom’  basket 

room  and  sewing  room.  Each  class  was 

undei  a  sub-inspector  who  was  responsible 
only  to  the  Mother  Superior  P  We 

The  day  was  divided  into  regular  periods 
for  devotion  and  work.  Two  periods  of  three 

o^^sHutTAf1  th/at  Wasallotted  for  sleep 
oi  rest  out  of  the  twenty-four.  The  first 

period  of  sleep  commenced  at  9  P  M  As  the 

and'  devotion  *  Lf  ®  37  Was  spent  in  work 

'ssg&gssa?*. 

to  them  at  ofBe.lsso1  were  read 

the  Ephrata  l?mn?Wp.TrV1Ces'  Many  of 
the  sisterhood  ’  however'  emanated  from 

hood.  Sister  Mar^to^0  BlIor  of  the  Brother- 

she  was  deposed  hv  ir-;  ,  d’  alter  which 
by  Sister  Ipenia7?;,:?^  “d  SUCC^ 
retired  to  a  in  Tk!  ‘“T  Prioress  then 
Saron,  where  she  littd  aTfeT  °f 


THE  SAAL^OR  PRAYER  HOUSE. 


It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  naner  tr 

of  fhp'1^?6  ,Car';er  of  tlle  various  members 
,of  the  Sisterhood,  nor  repeat  tho  weird 

&Sie?th~CeS  WUch  ClUSt— d 

.  ’I  he  brightest  period  of  the  communal  life 

history  and  which  is  of  chief  interest  at 
.  e.  Present  day  is  their  action  during  the 
trying  period  of  the  revolution  from  1777 
when  the  large  cloisters  and  halls  on  the 
hill  were  taken  after  the  battle  of  Brandy¬ 
wine  by  the  American  authorities  as  army 
! hospitals  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

L  T.h®  Slsterhood  of  Saron  at  once  devoted 
! thelr  tlme  t0  ameliorating  the  sufferings  of  the 
wounded  soldiers.  Nor  did  they  shrink  from 
their  duty  when  the  dread  typus  fever  broke 
out.  Hundreds  of  patriots  were  nursed  into 
convalescence,  others,  many,  many  of  them 
resu  on  the  top  of  Zion  Hill  whose  last  m? 
ments  were  soothed  by  these  devoted  relTgi-' 
j  oas  enthusiasts.  How  many  of  the  sisters' 
lost  their  lives  by  their  devotion  in  humani¬ 
ty  s  cause  is  not  known,  as  the  death  rocords 

mTZT,  1773  tud  1783  are  Jnisstng  How; 
uerfn!/ 1  were  tho  ravages  of  disease  in  that ' 

that-  ndfe  eT  36  surm,lsed  when  it  is  known 
we  ,the  su/render  °f  the  buildings  they 
had  to  be  burned  and  destroyed. 

uriug  the  Eevolution  the  lower  part)  of 
jSaion  was  used  for  convalescents,  while  f  hr  ' 
baal  and  adjacent  kitchen  was  used  as  a  )rc 
feetory  for  the  soldiers. 

The  new  condition  of  affairs  brought  about  ' 
by  the  Eevolution,  together  with  the  increase 
ot  settlers  in  the  vicinity  and  the  large  ' 
amount  of  travel  on  the  highways  which  in¬ 
tersect  the  old  cloister  grounds,  all  tended  I r 
j  against  a  continuation  of  the  peculiar  institu-  ■ J 
jtion  on  the  Cocalico.  Most  of  the  original 
members  were  then  all  well  up  in  years.  New  3 
applicants  were  few,  and  on  account  of  age  o,lt 
physical  disability  undesirable.  Thus  tb  0 
monastic  branch  of  the  Ephrata  Commum 


^  .2 


.  j.uualiy  fell  into  decay.  Most  of  the  old 
"sisters,  notwithstanding  their  austere  mode  of 
life,  lived  a  good  old  age  and  went  gradually 
to  meet  that  Spiritual  Bridegroom  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  mystical  inscriptions  on  the 
walls  of  the  Saal. 

The  last  complete  entry  in  the  manuscript 
1  chronicle  of  the  sisterhood  is  in  the  trem¬ 
bling  hand  writing  of  Sister  Lucia,  and  sets 
forth  that  Sister  Meloniga  died  September  19, 
1813,  her  age  87  years,  6  months.  Below  this 
entry  the  old  sister,  the  last  of  the  “  Roses  of 
f  Saron  ”  and  Order  of  Spiritual  Virgins  of 
Ephrata,”  wrote  : 

Sister  Lucia— Died  in  the  year  18— 

The  record  was  never  completed.  Tradition, 
however  tells  us  that  Lucia  died  In  the  same 
year,  1813,  at  the  advanced  age  of  four-score 
and  ten. 


After  the  death  of  the  members  of  the 
Monastic  orders,  application  was  made  to  the 
Legislature  in  1813  by  the  secular  members 
of  the  community  to  incorporate  them  into  a 
body  corporate,  to  be  known  as  the  “  Ger¬ 
man  Religious  Society  of  Seventh-day  Bap¬ 
tists  of  Ephrata.”  The  act  was  approved 
February  21,  1814,  since  which  time  the  prop¬ 
erty  has  been  in  charge  of  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  local  congregation  worshiping  every  Sab¬ 
bath  or  Seventh-day  in  the  old  Sister  Saal, 
1  which  is  still  in  its  original  condition,  there 
■  having  been  no  changes  made  since  its  dedica- 
I  tion  in  1741.  The  engrossed  inscriptions  of 
I  mystical  import,  the  work  of  the  “Schreib- 
\  Stube”  of  the  Kloster,  are  still  upon  the 
J  wall,  although  now  rapidly  going  into  decay, 
the  same  altar  table,  benches  and  tables  are 
also  still  in  use.  The  Sisterhood  of  Ephrata 
will  long  be  remembered  by  the  exquisite 
j  specimens  of  their  penmanship,  both  text  and 
I  music,  which  form  the  choicest  literary  gems 
in  some  of  our  great  public  and  private 
libraries. 

Julius  F.  Sachse. 


A  DEMOCRATIC  SOCIETY. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  ONE  THAT  FLOURISHED  L 
A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY  AGO. 


It  Had  a  Library,  and  One  of  Its  Boohs 
Turns  Up— A  Lecture  Course  In 
Which  Were  Prominent  Speakers. 


A  bit  of  entertaining  local  Democratic 
history  was  brought  to  light  a  few  days 
ago  when  Fred.  S.  Pyfer,  in  searching 
through  an  old  private  library,  discovered 
a  book  “The  Letters  of  Junius,”  which 
was  marked  by  a  neatly  printed  slip  on 
the  inside  of  the  cover  as  the  “Property  of 
‘he  Young  Men’s  Democratic  associa- 
i  presented  by  A.  J,  Hughes.” 


Inquiry  amoug  the  Democrats  who 
were  prominent  in  local  politios  twenty- 
five  years  ago  elicited  the  information 
that  this  organization  had  a  very  active 
existence  daring  and  for  some  time 
after  the  war.  It  seems  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  the  Democratic  Central 
club,  which  was  merely  a  campaign 
organization  that  flourished  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1863,  when  Judge  Woodward 
was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  state.  It  is  interesting  to  the 
Democracy  of  to  day  to  read  the  list  of 
officers  of  the  Young  Men’s  Democratio 
association  in  1864.  They  were:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Edward  McGovern ;  vice  presi¬ 
dents,  Dr.  Samuel  Welchans,  Thomas  J, 
Wentz,  Alexander  Patton,  William  A. 
Morton ;  principal  secretary,  A.  E.  Car¬ 
penter:  assistant  secretaries,  George  W. 
Kendrick,  Joseph  K.  Bauman ;  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary,  Abram  Shank;  finan¬ 
cial  secretary,  C.  R.  Coleman  ;  treasurer, 
A.  Z.  Ringwalt;  executive  committee, 
Alfred  Sanderson,  A.  J.  Steinman,  H.  R. 
Fahnestock,  Dr.  Samuel  Welchaus,  E. 
Schaeffer  Metzger,  C.  R.  Coleman,  Abram 
Shank,  Edw.  AJcGovern ;  finance  com¬ 
mittee,  Charles  Bauman,  Wm.  H.  Shober, ! 
Goo.  W.  Kendrick ;  janitor,  John  Henry. 

THE  CHANGES  OF  TIME 

What  a  flood  of  recollections  the  mere 
recital  of  these  names  must  bring  to  the 
Democrat  whose  memory  extends  back 
to  a  generation  ago.  Deatb.  has  played 
sad  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  bore 
the  burden  of  the  day  and  its  heats  in 
the  time  when  with  many  the  terms 
Democrat  and  “Copperhead”  were  re¬ 
garded  as  one  and  the  aame. 

It  is  observed  that  the  Young  Men’s 
Democratic  association  of  those  days  had  i 
a  strong  literary  bent,  as  is  evidenced  by 
their  arrangement  for  a  course  of  lectures. 
The  first  of  the  series  was  delivered  in 
Fulton  hall,  on  March  3,  1864,  the  rooms 
of  the  association  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Hirsh  building  in  Centre  Square  not 
being  large  enough  for  the  crowded 
audience.  The  speaker  was  Hon.  Samuel 
Sunset  Cox,  who  then  represented  the 
Columbus,  Ohio,  district  in  CoDgress,an  1 
his  subject  was  the  “Lassons  of  history 
as  to  civil  wars.”  It  is  describad  to 
have  been  a  scathing  review  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  administration,  and  “Bashaw”  Ben. 
Butler’s  performance  in  New  Orleans 
came  in  for  vehement  excoriations. 

Hon.  Daniel  W,  Voorhees,  of  Indiana, 
was  slated  for  the  next  lecture  before  this 
ambitious  young  body,  but  bis  place 
seems  to  have  been  supplied  by  Wm.  C. 
Gould,  editor  of  the  Logan, Ohio^enfmeZ,  j 
who  spoke  of  the  necessity  at  that  par-; 
ticular  time  of  earnest  and  vigilant 
Democratic  societies.  Oa  May  10,  1864, 
Hon.  James  Brooks,  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Express,  lectured  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  “Throwing  African  dust  in  American 
eyes  to  enslave  white  men.”  The  temper 
of  the  times  is  well  illustrated  in  the) 
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thome  chosen.  Next  ia  the  course  came 
!®c^uye  by  George  Northrop,  esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  discussed  the  rather 
broad  topic  “How  a  free  people  lose  their 
liberties.”  The  character  of  the  subject 
matter  and  the  prominence  of  the 
i  speakers  indicate  that  this  organizitioa 
iof  the  young  Democracy  of  Lancaster 
enjoyed  a  high  measure  of  favor  in  the 
councils  of  the  party. 

On  June.23, 18(54,  A.  J.  Steinman,  the 
present  senior  editor  of  the  Intelligen¬ 
cer,  became  president  of  the  association, 
and  he  injected  into  it  much  of  the  fiery 
untamed  Democracy  which  was  ever  one 
of  its  chief  characteristics.  From  that 
time  forward  this  political  body  took 
charge  of  all  the  speech-making  and  rati¬ 
fications  of  (he  local  Democracy,  and  its 
rooms  became  the  meeting  place  and 
starting  point  for  all  the  ward  work  in 
the  campaigns. 

j  ^  ^  THE  DOORS  OPEN. 

There  was  no  exclusiveness  about  this 
company  of  fellow  political  workers. 
The  doors  were  wide  open  to  all  who 
chose  to  enter.  We  find  it  gravely  stated 
in  the  Intelligencer  of  September  14 
1864,  that  the  “hall  of  the  association  is 
open  every  evening  and  every  Democrat 
and  conservative  is  cordially  invited  to 
visit  the  same  where  they  may  enroll 
themselves  as  campaign  members  of  the 
.association  without  the  payment  of  aDv 
dues.” 

This  association  seems  to  have  had 
general  charge  of  the  great  McClellan 
ratification  meeting  on  September  17, 
1861,  which  was  described  to  have  been 
the  largest  public  gathering  held  in  Lan¬ 
caster  up  to  that  time.  It  was  hold  in 
Franklin’s  grove,  on  North  Duke  street, 
that  fashionable  thoroughfare  of  to-day 
being  from  Lemon  street  northward 
barren  of  dwellings.  The  advertisement 
of  the  meeting  contained  this  quaint 
specimen  of  political  exhortation  : 

Come  from  your  farms,  your  work¬ 
shops  and  your  offices  and  let  there  be 
such  a  rally  as  will  strike  terror  to  the 
despotre  administration  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  hrs  minions, 

"  Come  as  the  winds  come 
when  forests  arerended  ; 

Lome  as  the  waves  come 
When  navies  are  stranded.” 

A  BAND  OF  THEIR  OWN, 

Nor  did  this  spirited  aggregation  of 
young  Democrats  fall  behind  their  breth¬ 
ren  of  to-day  in  their  devotion  to  music. 

They  possessed  a  band  of  their  own, 
which  was  uDder  the  leadership  of  Prof. 
George  Ellinger,  who  had  been  for  two 
i years  a  band-master  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac.  In  all  the  reports  of  the  political 
gatherings  of  that  time,  we  find  this 
musical  body  came  in  for  a  large  share  of 
appreciative  public  consideration. 

Those  were  halcyen  days  for  the  Lan¬ 
caster  Democracy,  when  the  city  was 
always  sure  for  the  party.  Politics  wa3 

l»nrKeau1DuOr0ligion  in  the  earnestness 
|  with  which  it  was  followed  and  the  stub- 
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i  boniness  with  which  the  partisans  m.hfl 
taiued  their  convictions.  A  notable  feature 
of  the  meeting  of  Oct.  13,  1864,  was  the  re¬ 
ceipt  by  tbe  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  ol  an  anonymous  letter  which  had 
been  postmarked  Lancaster,  and  which 
contained  an  enclosure  of  $20,  directed  to 
the  A .  M.  D.  A,  It  was  easy  to  imagine 
tho  enthusiasm  with  which  this  an¬ 
nouncement  was  received  by  tbese  in¬ 
trepid  young  political  warriors. 

Little  can  be  ascertained  concerning 
tbe  library,  which  was  certainly  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  their  organization.  Whatever 
books  were  gathered  have  long  been 
widely  scattered.  It  would  be  well  if 
there  are  any  more  books  hereabouts 
that  were  once  the  property  of  this  asso- 
elation,  to  place  them  od  the  shelves  of 
the  library  of  Hie  present  Young  Men’s 
Democratic  society,  which  assuredly  is 
the  rightful  heir  of  the  political  effects 
of  its  ambitious  ancestor,  whose  career 

of  success  has  been  here  briefly  de¬ 
scribed.  J 
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A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  EPHRATA  CLOISTER  TOLD  FROM  THE 
OLD  CHRONICLE  BY  JULIUS  F.  SACHSE. 


then  a  young  girl  not  quite  20  years  of  age. 
The  father  of  the  family  dying  shortly  after 
his  arrival,  Anna,  who  was  a  girl  of  good 
physique,  accomplished  and  endowed  with 
fine  natural  sifts,  at  the  institution  of  the 


Among  the  almost  numberless  legends, 
romances  and  spook  stories  current  in  former 
years  among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  none  are  of  greater 
interest  than  those  which  cluster  around  the 


old  Kloster  buildings  of  the  Ephrata  Com¬ 
munity,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cocalico,  in  Lan¬ 
caster  county. 

This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  hero  the  former 
theosophisis,  who  founded  the  community,  for 
over  half  a  century  practiced  the  rites  of  the 
Koseerucians  of  old.  Their  peculiar  white 
garb,  with  long  gown  and  hood,  the  midnight 
vigils,  nocturnal  processions,  the  sweet  music 
peculiar  to  the  community,  the  solemn  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  pediluviam,  the  frequent  love- 
feasts  participated  in  by  both  sexes,  and  the 
wierd  open  air  meetings  after  nightfall  in 
i  the  graveyard  under  the  wide-spreading 
oaks,  together  with  the  unique  buildings, 
)  with  their  small  windows  and  sharp  gables, 
'i  around  which  the  moonlight  still  throws  such 
j  ghostly  and  fantastic  shadows,  then  the 
;  God’s  Acre  of  the  community,  formerly 
known  as  the  Valley  of  Achor,  separated 
from,  the  highway  by  merely  a  low  stone  wall, 
exposing  to  the  view  of  the  passer-by  the 
moss-grown  tomb-stones  with  their  mystical 
inscriptions — all  were  conducive  to  excite  the 
fear  and  imagination  of  the  young  and  super¬ 
stitious.  Gradually  many  of  the  current  blood¬ 
curdling  stories  took  a  definite  shape  and  were 
thus  handed  down  from  generation  to  gener¬ 
ation. 

(Some  of  these  early  legends,  however,  have 
a  foundation  of  fact  and  truth,  as  was  shown 
by  the  lately-discovered  manuscript  records 
of  the  sisterhood  which  formerly  inhabited 
Saron,  with  its  attendant  saal.  This  record, 
i  written  in  the  severe  Monkish  German  of  the 
seventeenth  century  assumed  by  the  com¬ 
munity,  gives  a  pretty  clear  account  of  the 
life  of  the  sisterhood  in  the  cloister,  with 
occasional  reference  to  the  bickerings,  jeal¬ 
ousies  and  heartburnings  indigenous  to  all 
semi-monastic  institutions. 

Amongst  a  mass  of  other  matter  is  found  a 
somewhat  full  account  of  a  romance  of  the 
cloister,  this  is  nothing  less  than  the  elope¬ 
ment  of  a  sister  with  one  of  Philadelphia’s 
distinguished  merchants  of  the  last  century, 

1  an  ancestor  of  some  of  Philadelphia’s  best 
'  known  citizens. 

i  The  chronicle,  shorn  of  the  severe  style  of 
the  manuscript,  relates  that  among  the  first 
to  join  the  community  of  Ephrata  then 

I  known  as  the  “  Camp  of  the  Solitary,”  was  a 
respectable  Swiss  family  of  means  who  had 
left  their  homo  in  the  Canton  of  Bosle  to 
avoid  religious  persecutions.  This  party  cou¬ 
nted  of  Hans  Jacob  Thoma,  his  wife,  one 
and  two  daughter*.  The  youngest,  Anna, 


Order  of  Spiritual  Virgins  by  Father  Fried- 
sand  Gottrecht  (Conrad  Beisel)  in  the  Saal  of 
Kedron,  the  sister  convent  which  formerly 
stood  on  the  hill  north  of  present  settlement, 
was  one  of  the  maidens  who  knelt  before  the 
altar,  took  the  vow  of  perpetual  virginity, 
and  allowed  her  flowing  locks  to  be  cut  off 
and  her  head  shaved,  on  which  occasion  she 
took  the  name  Tabea. 

Sister  Tabea  was  a  fine  vocalist  and  at  the 
introduction  of  the  peculiar  Ephrata  music 
she  led  the  sisters’  choir,  and  after  the  re- 1 
moval  to  the  Convent  Sar®n  she  had  charge  of 
the  transcription  of  the  various  scores,  many 
of  the  hymns  being  set  to  six  and  seven  parts. 
Some  of  her  manuscript  scores  excite  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  musicians  even  to  the  present 
day. 

The  old  chronicle  informs  us  that  while  in 
charge  of  the  singing  school  she  spent  many 
sleepless  nights  in  copying  and  arranging  the  i 
various  tunes  for  the  choirs  of  the  two  orders. 


Sister  Tabea  in  one  particular  differed  from 
the  other  sisters,  as,  notwithstanding  the  | 
austere  mode  of  life  adopted  by  the  sister- 1 
hood,  the  frugal  fare,  hard  work  and  mid-  ! 
niglrt  vigils,  her  flesh  would  not  mortify. 
She  kept  her  comely  form  and  sprightly  dis-  : 
position,  and,  being  ever  ready  to  minister  to 
the  sick  and  needy  ot  the  secular  congrega-  1 
£ion,  became  a  universal  favorite.  On  this  j 
account  she  was  nicknamed  by  her  envious 
companions  the  “  Court  Cavalier.” 

During  the  period  ranging  from  1740  to  1745 
while  the  Ephrata  Community  was  under  the 
rule  of  the  Ecberling  brothers,  the  establish¬ 
ment  was  not  only  a  religious  centre,  but  it 
became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commer¬ 
cial  centres  of  the  State.  A  printing  press 
was  established,  the  first  in  America  to  print 
in  two  languages ;  a  type  foundry  and  paper 
mill  built,  oil,  saw  and  grist  mills  operated, 
large  orchards  set  out  and  other  commercial 
ventures,  extending  even  to  Europe,  entered 
upon.  One  of  the  customs  of  the  Prior  ( 
Onesimus  (Eckerling)  was  when  a  ship  ofj 
German  immigrants  came  to  Philadelphia  to  | 
occasionally  purchaso  such  Germans  as  were 
held  in  bondage  for  passage  money.  On  one 
occasion  there  was  a  comely  Swiss  youth 
among  the  party  which  was  brought  to 
Ephrata — one  Daniel  Scheibly. 

I  was  not  long  before  Daniel  and  Tabea, 
being  both  young  and  from  the  same  part  of  I 
Switzerland,  mot  and — loved.  The  upshot  ofj 
the  matter  was  that  they  resolved  to  marry. 
Consequently  Tabea  notified  the  superin-  I 
pendent,  Father  Friedsam,  of  her  resolve  to; 
cast  off  the  yoke  of  the  spiritual  bridegroom, 
purchase  the  freedom  of  Daniel,  and  then  to¬ 
gether  enter  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 
This  announcement  caused  much  commotion 
among  the  two  solitary  orders  of  Ephrata.  , 
jHowever  Tabea  remained  true  to  her  resolve.  I 


At  last  the  day  of  the  nuptials  came  and 
were  to  take  place  in  the  large  prayer  hall  on 
Zion  Hill,  in  the  presence  of  both  orders  at 
the  midnight  vigils.  The  bride  appeared  in 
(the  dress  of  a  matron,  liaviDg  discarded  the 
jhabit  of  the  order.  As  the  couple  stepped 
forward  during  the  singing  of  a  seven-part 
choral,  “Gott  Ein  Horsclier  Aller  Heyden,” 
(which  she  herself  had  arranged,  Tabea  snd- 
idenly  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  super¬ 
intendent,  begged  his  forgiveness  and  asked 
to  be  again  received  into  the  sisterhood.  On 
receiving  forgiveness  the  bridegroom  was  at 
once  dismissed  and  the  penitent  sister  re¬ 
turned  to  her  “  kammer”  in  Saron. 
i  The  Chronicon  Ephretcnne,  in  commenting 
j  on  this  episode,  states  :  "To  atone  for  the 
j  ecandal  she  had  caused  she  shod  many  tears 
I  of  fervent  repentance,  by  which  she  washed 
j  oft'  the  stain  from  her  habit;  wherefore  also 
[  her  name  Tabea  was  changed  to  Anastasia, 
which  means  one  risen  from  the  dead.” 
j  Sister  Anastasia,  as  she  was  now  known, 
soon  again  fell  into  her  old  duties  in  school 
;  room  and  music  class,  and  for  twenty-five 
I  years  was  one  of  the  most  devout  and  besfc- 
j  known  sisters  of  Saron.  Whenever  pilgrim- 
j  ages  were  made  to  other  parts  of  the  country, 
or  revivals  held,  Sister  Anastasia  was  always 
a  prominent  participant ;  whenever  a  call  for 
help  came  from  the  sick  or  needy  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  Anastasia  was  always  the  first  to  respond, 
and  by  her  cheerful  demeanor  and  pious 
(bearing  did  much  to  dispel  the  surrounding 
gloom  and  misery. 

It  was  not  intended,  however,  that  she 
should  end  hen  days  a  sister  in  the  “  ham¬ 
mers  ”  of  Saron. 

J  On  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  12th  of 
August,  1771,  a  heavy  gig,  such  as  was  used  by 
the  gentry  of  that  day,  drawn  by  two  Btrong 
horses,  drew  up  at  the  roadside  inn  at  the  in¬ 
tersection  of  the  Conestoga  road  with  that 
leading  from  Columbia  to  Beading,  about  half 
a  mile  east  of  the  cloister  grounds.  A  portly 
man,  past  the  middle  age,  with  strong  Ger¬ 
man  features,  alighted,  and  was  cordially 
greeted  by  Widmaa,  the  tavern-keeper.  The 
men  knew  each  other  and  at  once  entered 
into  an  earnest  conversation.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  orders  were  given  by  the  tavern-keeper 
to  take  out  and  attend  to  the  horses  and  run 
the  gig  into  the  barn  out  of  sight. 


The  two  men  then  entered  the  houseTBy^ 
side  door,  avoiding  the  crowd  of  loungers  oa 
{ the  porch  and  har  Toom,  supper  being  servoifl! 
to  the  strangers  in  a  private  room,  who  seemed  ' 
to  shun  the  presence  of  all  but  the  tavern- 
keeper. 

Widraan,  the  host  of  the  Ephrata  Tavern, 
was  a  German  of  tlio  Bcformed  faith,  who  had 
been  in  the  country  for  many  years  previous 
to  the  time  of  writing,  having  first  settled  in 
|  the  Tulpehocken  country,  but  afterwards 
came  to  Cocalico  and  bought  out  the  tavern. 
There  was  nothing  in  common  between  Wid- 
I  man  and  the  Mystic  Community  beyond  tho 
creek  ;  in  fact,  he  was  the  pronounced  enemy 
to  everything  pertaining  to  the  cloister  ortho 
Sabbath-keepers  on  the  Cocalico,  and  would 
at  any  time  enter  into  any  scheme  which 
would  reflect  in  any  way  against  the  monastic 
branch  of  tho  settlement. 

This  latter  propensity  of  the  inn-keeper 
was  evidently  well  known  to  the  visitor, 
whoj  during  supper,  made  several  proposi¬ 
tions  into  which  the  tavern-keeper  entered  in 
hearty  accord. 

|  The  scene  now  shifts  once  more  to  the 
I  cloister  grounds.  As  the  convent  bell  tolled 
forth  the  hour  of  midnight  the  lights  were 
seen  to  flit  in  both  the  brother  and  sister 
houses  as  the  inmates  wended  their  way  to 
their  respective  chapels  for  midnight  vigils. 
In  the  saal  of  the  sisterhood  the  usual  order1 
was  observed,  first  a  hymn  was  sung  inpraisef 
of  the  Lamb  that  keeps  guard  over  His  roses; 
and  lilies,  then  a  theosophical  lecture  was  \ 
read,  silent  prayer  followed  and  the  vigils 
ended  with  a  recessional  led  by  Sister  Anas¬ 
tasia.  The  theme  was  to  the  spiritual  bride¬ 
groom,  and  never  had  Anastasia’s  voice 
sounded  clearer  or  sweeter  than  that  night  in 
the  old  saal.  As  the  hour  ended  the  sisters 
in  single  file  passed  through  the  narrow  door  J 
into  Saron,  every  seventh  one  carrying  a  I 
lighted  candle.  As  the  melody  of  the  reces-1 
sional  died  away  after  being  dismissed  by  the  ► 
Princess  Eugenia,  the  inmates  quickly  retired  • 
to  their  couches  of  plank  and  pillows  formed 
of  blocks  of  wood.  It  was  not  many  minutes 
after  the  cloister  bell  struck  one  that  both  > 
the  large  buildings  were  once  more  dark  and  * 
silent. 

While  this  scene  of  pious  devotion  was  , 
taking  place  In  the  Saal  of  Saron  the  muflled  , 
figure  of  a  man  might  have  been  seen  stand¬ 
ing  outside  of  Saron  well  in  the  shadow  of 
the  old  bake-house.  It  was  the  stranger  who  . 
dismounted  at  tho  Ephrata  Tavern  six  hours-  s 
before.  In  the  lane,  skirting  the  graveyan  £ 
and  leading  to  the  paper  mill,  under  tlire 
shadow  of  the  forest  trees,  stood  the  gig  withf.1 
tho  two  horses,  the  lines  held  by  Widman,  is 
the  tavern-keeper.  The  lonely  watcher  in  A 
the  shadow  of  tbo  cloister  saw  the  lights 
gradually  extinguished.  Waiting  a  while  ^ 
for  the  inmates  to  get  settled,  he  then  care-  1 
fully  wended  his  way  to  tho  back  entrance! 
of  the  old  sister  house,  and  gazed  wistfully 
toward  the  door.  At  last  his  patience  was  re¬ 
warded.  The  door,  creaking  on  its  wooden  '1 
binges,  was  carefully  opened,  and  a  female’s 
in  the  well-kneftvn  garb  of  tho  sisterhood!  t 
emerged.  Two  words  only  were  spoken:  » 
'“Johann” — "Anna.”  :!«j 

Quickly  ascendi  ng  the  few  steps  the  stranger 
threw  a  large  cloak  around  the  female  figure,  \ 
keeping  within  the  shadow  of  the  high  build 
ing  the  stile  was  soon  reached,  and  the  t-  if 
hurried  to  where  tho  gig  was  in  wai' 
i  Widman  quickly  gave  place  to  the  pr;v  •/ 

!  stranger,  after  seeing  that  his  comp 
Iwell  seated,  gave  the  rein  to  1 
After  fording  the  Cocalico  unde 
|aucc  of  the  tavern-keeper,  the  la 


tho  horses  ahcTthe  pair  sped  quickly  past  the 
tavern  and  up  the  mountain  towards  Coven¬ 
try  in  Chester  county. 

Even  before  tho  pair  were  well  up  thej 
1  mountain  the  shrill  notes  of  Saron’s  alarm 
1  bell  were  heard  on  the  still  night  air,  fol- 
|  lowed  almost  immediately  by  the  sonorous 
tones  of  the  bell  on  the  brother  house. 

Widman,  who  had  wendod  his  way  lei-! 
surely  toward  his  home,  at  the  first  stroke  of 
the  bell  turned  and  looked  towards  the  clois¬ 
ter.  As  the  clamor  increased  and  parties 
with  rushlights  were  seen  hurrying  to  and 

I  fro  he  stroked  his  beard  and  laughed  as  if 
well  satisfied  with  his  part  of  the  plot. 

At  the  cloister  the  alarm  had  been  given 
that  a  sister  -was  missing.  This,  of  course, 
brought  the  brotherhood  to  the  rescue.  A 
thorough  search  of  the  grounds  was  made,  i 
but  no  trace  of  the  missing  one  was  found. 

I  In  the  morning  at  early  matins  all  were  in 
"l  their  respective  places  except  Sister  Anas¬ 
tasia,  who  for  thirty  years  had  led  the  choir 
of  Saron. 

I  In  the  meantime  the  fleeing  couple  were 
speeding  towards  Coventry,  where  the  first 
stop  should  be  made  to  rest  the  horses  and 
where  the  cloister  habit  was  exchangedifor 
the  ordinary  garb  of  the  Philadelphia  Quak- 
*  ers.  The  rest  of  the  journey  was  uneventful. 

I*  It  lay  from  Coventry  across  the  Schuylkill 
ford  about  where  Pottstown  now  stands, 
thence  by  regular  stages  on  the  Philadelphia 
!  road  to  Germantown,  where  the  pair  shopped 
before  one  of  the  most  palatial  houses  on  the 
main  street.  The  stranger,  who  proved, f,o  be 
the  master  of  the  house,  was  received  with 
the  greatest  marks  of  respect,  as  was  also  his 
companion,  the  late  religious  recluse  of 
Saron. 

Reader,  would  you  know  tie  sequel  of  this 


From, \  — >  jj 


Date,  j 


■■■■■ 


episode  in  the  history  of  the  old  Ephrata 
cloister?  If  so,  seek  the  records  of  the  old 
German  Reformed  Church,  of  Philadelphia, 
which  for  many  years  stood  on  Race  street, 
below  Fourth.  There  in  the  Church  Book 
you  will  find  recorded  under  date  of  Thurs¬ 
day,  August  29,  1771,  the  marriage  of  Jo¬ 
hannes  Wuster  (Wistar),  merchant,  of  Ger¬ 
mantown,  to  Anna  Thoma,  spinster,  of 
Ephrata. 


His^yjtea^Oavel. 

Miss  Lillian  Evans, Columbia,  regent  of 
Donegal  chapter,  Daughters  of  America,  is 
having  made  a  gavel  from  wood  of  great  his¬ 
torical  interest,  which  she  will  present  to 
Chicago  chapter  of  the  above  order. 

The  wood  was  cut  from  an  oak  tree  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  old  Donegal  church  at  Don¬ 
egal,  near  the  home  of  the  iate  Blmon  Camer¬ 
on.  It  was  under  this  tree  one  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  spring  of  1777  that  the  male  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congregation,  having  been  called 
from  worship  by  a  messenger  who  announced 
that  Gen.  Howe  and  the  British  army  were 
about  to  invade  Pennsylvania,  swore  to  stand 
by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  to 
light  for  the  independence  of  ths  Colonies. 


From,. 


A 


A:1L. 


Date,  VC/  ^  > 

A  SkITch  OF  TKE~CHURCH^f 

fej-  ■  — — 

For  Upwards  of  a  Century  and  A-Half  It; 

Has  Prospered  in  Lancaster. 

1  establishment  of  the  Lutheran 


church  in  this  city  began  about  the  year 
1730,  and  the  firet  religious  teacher  was 
Rev.  John  Christian  Schultz.  A  few 
years  later  the  congregation  numbered 
about  149  communicants.  The  firBt 
regular  pastor  of  Trinity  was  Rev.  John 
Caspar  Stoevor,  who  came  there  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  a  call  of  the  members  on  No¬ 
vember  17,  1736,  and  continued  hiB  pas¬ 
torate  until  in  T739.  After  that  date 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  regularly 
established  pastor  for  some  years,  with 
the  exception  of  the  period  between 
,1745-6,  when  a  Rev.  L  T.  Myberg  was 
jpastor.  During  bis  pastorate  the  church 
was  in  a  turmoil  and  trouble,  and  he 
Anally  went  over  to  the  Moravian  faith, 
becoming  a  pastor  of  the  Moravian 
church  in  this  city. 

After  Nyberg’s  departure  the  church 
iforawhile  was  ministered  to  by  Rev. 

,  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  too  wide  a  held  of  labors  he  ap¬ 
pointed  Rev.  John  Frederick  Handschuh 
f  as  the  regular  pastor  in  1748,  he,  how-  I 
ever,  resigning  in  1751  on  account  of 
failing  health,  when  Rev.  John  Siegfried 
Gerock  became  pastor,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  numbering  243  communicants. 

Under  his  care  the  congregation  rapidly 
|  increased  in  numbers  and  the  old  church 
[building  became  too  small  to  accommo¬ 
date  them  all,  and  it  was  therefore  re¬ 
solved  early  in  1761  by  the  congregation 
that  a  new  church  should  be  built.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  lot  upon  which  the  present 
ediAce  stands  was  purchased  and  the 
pastor,  Rev.  Gerock,  and  a  committee 
consisting  of  Adam  Simon  Kuhn,  Bern- 
hard  Hnbley  and  Frederick  Jayser  began 
the  task  of  erecting  the  building,  the 
icorcerstone  of  which  was  laid  on  May  18. 

1  <"61,  the  Synod  being  present  at  the  time. 
The  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  delivered 
by  Rev,  Dr.  Muhlenberg  from  the  60th 
chapter  of  Isaiah. 

On  May  4,  1765,  the  buildine  was 
solemnly  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 
the  Triune  God.  With  the  exception  of 
the  tower,  the  vestibules  under  it,  the 
pulpit  recesB  and  the  removal  of  the 
principal  door  from  the  centre  of  the 
church  on  the  Duke  street  side  to  the 
I  southwest  corner,  the  walla  of  Old  Trinity 
are  the  same  to  day  as  when  formally 
consecrated  in  1765.  The  pulpit  Btood  on 
;the  east  side  of  the  church  directly  oppo¬ 
site  the  central  door  and  the  aisles 
were  paved  with  brick.  At  that  time 
males  and  females  occupied  different 
pews  and  children  were  placed  under  the 
special  guardianship  of  the  sexton.  In¬ 
fants  were  baptized  in  church.theadmin- 
istration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  private 
houses  was  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  Marriage  ceremonies  were  per¬ 
formed  after  three  public  proclamations 
in  church  of  the  intended  marriage,  and 
it  was  Customary  to  bury  the  dead  on  the 
day  after  death.  There  were  no  stcves 
in  the  early  days  of  church  going.  1 

Pastor  Gerock  left  in  1767  and  during 

i v  i 


[the  interval  of  the  next  two  years  Rev. 

I  Dr.  Muhlenberg  often  filled  the  pulpit 
[until  in  1769,  when  Rev.  J.  H.  0. 
[Helmuth  came  and  labored  ten  years,  be¬ 
ing  succeeded  by  the  scientidc  Dr.Gotthilf 
Henry  Ernest  Muhlenberg,  who  died 
here  after  a  faithful  pastorate  of  thirty- 
|Ave  years.  Then  came  the  noble-minded 
! Rev.  Dr.  C.  L.  F.  Endress,  who  also  died 
here  after  a  pastorate  of  twelve  years.  He 
[was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  C. 
[Baker,  of  sainted  memory,  followed  by 
Rev.  Dr.  G.  F.  Krotel,  now  of  New  York 
I  city. 

Dr.  Krotel  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Drs. 
Conrad,  Laird,  Greenwald  and  Rey.  C.  L. 
Fry,  the  pressnt  pastor,  all  of  whom  are 
well-known  and  whose  indefatigable 
labors  require  no  extended  notice. 

Public  worship  a  century  ago  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  Trinity  church  the  same  as 
to-day,  according  to  liturgical  forms,  the 
festivals  of  the  ecclesiastical  calendar 
being  observed  and  the  pastors  wearing 
the  clerical  robe. 

Rev.  G.  H.  E  Muhlenberg  was  one  of 
the  celebrated  botanists  of  this  country 
and  was  honored  by  a  visit  from  the  cele¬ 
brated  Humboldt,  who  called  him  the 
Linnaeus  of  America.  He  left  in  manu¬ 
script  a  work  entitled  Flora  Lancastriensis, 
from  which  moBt  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
rich  and  varied  indigenous  Aora  of  the 
county  has  been  obtained. 

In  1785  the  congregation  decided  to 
erect  a  steeple  or  tower  to  their  church, 
and  the  foundation  walls,  seven  feet  thick 
and  in  places  seventeen  feet  deep,  were 
raised  and  covered  before  the  winter  set 
in.  In  the  spring  of  1786  the  work  of  \ 
building  the  tower  waB  carried  on  to  a  l 
height  of  eighty  six  feet,  at  a  coBt  of 
[£1,100,  when  work  ceased  and  was  not  t 
resumed  until  in  1792,  when  the  Synod  | 
met  here.  The  work  of  building  the  !d 
steeple  was  not  Aaished  until  in  1794,  ,- 
when  the  four  wooden,  figures  represent¬ 
ing  the  Evangelists  were  put  in  place  and  /. . 
the  bell,  large  enough  to  hold  niuety-Ave  , 
gallons,  was  swung  in  it.  On  December  ! 
8, 1794,  the  painting  of  the  steeple  was  ’ 
Aniehed.  The  steeple  is  195  feet  high  r' 
and  coBt  £2,370;  17e;  2d. 

TWO  GOVERNORS  BURIED  HERE. 

While  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  ir’ 
of  Pennsylvania  was  in  session  in  Lan- 
caster,  its  president,  His  Excellency,  •’ 
Thomas  Wharton,  departed  this  life  on  | 
May  23,  1778.  The  Supreme  Council  at¬ 
tended  his  burial  on  the  day  following, 
the  interment  being  made  in  a  double 
coffin  in  front  of  the  old  pulpit.  The 
fact  of  his  interment  was  forgotten  by  the 
membeis  of  the  church  until  in  1853, 
when  the  coffin  was  uncovered,  but  noth-  l 
ing  iu  the  church  records  afforded  a  clue  ' 
as  to  the  identity  of  its  occupant.  [ 
The  coffin  was  allowed  to  re-  , 
main  in  i-s  place.  In  1887  the  - 

Subject  of  hjs  burial  was  revived  by  a  dis¬ 
covery  made  by  Mr.  John  E.  Sehner^a 
[member  of  Trinity’s  vestry,  who  had 
[found  an  entry  of  Gov.  Wharton’B  death rrl 
in  an  old  record,  and  at  his  suggeBtio  J 


"rntj  >le  tablet  suitably  in- 

sq'  .ad  in  the  west  wall  of 

thi.  memory  of  Gov.  Wharton. 

1  "  .»a  appointed  a  committee  to  super- 

.ond  the  work  and  the  tablet  was  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Howell. 

On  January  19,  1800,  Thomas  Mifflin, 
Major  General  of  the  Revolutionary  Army 
f  the  United  States  and  Governor  of! 
Pennsylvania,  died  in  this  city  and  was  j 
interred  on  January  22,  in  front  of  the 
church,  immediately  beneath  the  mural 
tablet  which  was  subsequently  inserted 
in  the  wall  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 

A  REMODELED  CHURCH. 

In  August,  1853,  it  was  decided  to  re¬ 
model  the  old  church,  which  was  subse¬ 
quently  done,  the  contract  having  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  John  Sehner,  who  sub¬ 
mitted  a  plan  and  estimate  “proposing  to 
extend  the  church  at  the  southern  end, 
with  galleries  on  the  east,  west  and 
south,  a  recess  at  the  northern  end  for 
the  pulpit,  at  a  coBt  of  $5,206.”  Mr. 
Sehner  began  the  work  of  remodeling  the 
church,  the  last  service  in  the  old  strut* 
ture  being  held  on  September  IS,  1853. 
TLS  following  morning  the  work  of  re¬ 
moving  the  old  pews  in  which  the  con¬ 
gregation  had  sat  for  so  many  vears  be¬ 
gan  and  the  old  aitar,  around  which  they 
had  knelt,  and  the  pulpit  from  which  so 
many  noted  ministers  had  preached, 
disappeared  in  a  short  tims  from  view. 

In  1854  the  new  organ  was  put  in,  also 
a  peal  of  eight  chime  bells,  the  total  cost 
of  improvements,  including  bells  and 
repairs  to  the  organ,  being  $11,000.  A 
parsonage  and  sexton’s  house  were  also 
built  and  the  railing  put  around  the 
church,  the  entire  cost  being  $25,000. 
In  1868  the  church  was  sgain  remodeled 
and  repaired,  the  contractor  being  Henry 
G.  Sehner,  a  son  of  John  Sehner,  who  re- 
modelod  the  same  in  1853. 

A  few  years  ago  the  steeple  was  re¬ 
painted  and  in  1876  the  commodious  and 
handsome  chapel  was  built  on  the  old 
graveyard  tract. 

f  Prom  Old  Trinity  have  sprung  Zion’s 
German  Lutheran  church  in  1827;  St 
John’s  Lutheran  in  1852;  Grace  Lutheran 
tia  1871;  Christ  Lutheran  in  1868.  It  is  of 
pioteworthy  interest  that  Grace  church  * 
-"as  in  existence  as  a  Sunday  school  of 
Trinity  church  from  1855,  and  Christ 
church  as  the  same  from  1867. 

Sunday’s  services. 

The  services  on  Sunday  will  be  of  a 
festival  nature,  the  morning  service  be¬ 
ginning  at  10:15,  the  evening  at  7:15.  The 
morning  sermon  will  be  preached  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  Fry,  of  Reading,  father  of 
Rev.  Charles  L.  Fry,  and  in  the  evening 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Laird,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  a  former  pastor,  will  occupy  the 
milpit. 

’"he  musical  programme  for  the  morn- 
:ll  consist  of  an  organ  prelude, 
’T;de  the  Gates,”  by  Prof.  Carl 
■3st,  followed  by  a  chorus  of 
"cep,  “Unfold  Ye  Portals,” 
‘Redemption.”  The  fes¬ 


tival  “Te  Deu_  „  „ilul 
Buck,  will  follow.  As  at 
A  dele  Matz  will  render  Pf 
new  version  of  “I  Heard 
JeauBSay.” 

The  evening  music  will  be  as  follows- 
Organ  prelude,  (Haydn’s),  “Song  of 
Shepherds;  “Achieved  is  this  filnrinn. 
Work,”  from  the  “O.-atorid  offchoLf““l 
tion”;  duet,  “The  Realm  of  the  Blest.”  I 
Mies  Matz  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Kant;  offertory 
selecnoni'Spirits  Immortal,”  from  Verdi’s 
Attila.  The  solo  parts  will  be  sustained 
by  Mieses  Ella  MuBser,  Esther  Spindler, 
Margie  Heinitsh,  Messrs.  C.  G.  Landis 
Ferd  Weber,  E.  R.  Kant,  and  H.  S  j 
Edgerley. 

At  half-past  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  there  will  be  a  service  of  a 
reminiscencial  nature,  in  which  all  pastors 
of  the  Lutheran  churches  of  this  city 
historically  connected  will  take  part.  The: 
Sunday  school  will  assemble  in  a  body: 
aiiu  proceed  to  the  church  and  take  part 
m  this  service.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Kohler,  of  New  Holland,  president  of  the 
bourth  Conference  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Ministenum,  will  be  present  and  take 
part  in  the  services,  also  Rev.  J.  W 
Hassler. 


From, 


Date 


X  An  Historic  Mote i  Sight  SolA 

j/'The  executor  of  Margaret  Metzger  de¬ 
ceased,  Abram  Loug,  sold  on  the  premi¬ 
ses,  in  East  Drumore,  on  .Saturday  last 
the  ruins  and  land  of  the  old  Spring 
Grove  Hotel,  to  Joseph  M.  Hess,  of 
Quarryville,  for  $151.  This  was  one  of 
the  oldest  hotel  stands  in  this  county  and 
was  a  great  centre  for  the  sale  of  cattle  ! 
but  with  the  decline  of  the  cattle  trade  it  i 
went  down  as  a  stand  and  the  building  ■ 
burned  down  tnree  years  ago.  It  was 
not  rebuilt,  nor  is  it  presumed  the  buver  ' 
will  do  so.  J  | 


From, _ 


a 
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?  BUCHANAN’S  RELIGION 

- .  ^ 

THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  IIE  JOINED 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 


A  POPULAR  STORY  SHATTERED 


Instead  of  th  Elders  of  tlie  Church  In 
Lancaster  Showing  Any  Hesitation  as 
*  to  the  Benefit  to  Be  Derived  Prom  the 
The.;  Ex-President's  Membership  the 
Records  Show  That  His  Admission 
Did  Not  Differ  In  the  Beast  Prom 
That  Which  Marks  the  Entry  of  the 
Lowliest  Seeker  After  the  Comforts  of 
Religion. 

A  sort  of  iconoclasm  in  keeping  with  the 
1  material  aspect  of  the  age  takes  delight  in 
(shattering  certain  time-honored  stories  that 
have  grown  up  around  great  men.  Yet 
'  withal,  in  not  a  few  instances  the  pen  or  the 
j  blue  pencil  of  the  historian  or  the  editor,  as 
it  glides  through  musty  records,  correcting 
an  erronious  statement  here,  wiping  out  a 
fable  there,  anon  adding  a  scrap  of  hitherto; 
unpublished,  if  not  entirely  unknown,  fact, 
may  and  it  does  result  in  giving  grace  and 
beauty  to  the  real  character  of  men 
who  have  for  generations  been  seen 
but  dimly  through  the  not  always  trust¬ 
worthy  vista  of  tradition.  Consequently  the 
!  work  of  your  honest,  painstaking,  conscien- 
i  tious  iconoclast  should  be  regarded  as  praise¬ 
worthy  and  therefore  encouraged,  even 
though  it  occasionally  knock  over  a  long- 
!  cherished  and  highly-esteemed  idol.  By  ad- ; 
hering  closely  to  the  truth  of  history  little  if 
I  anything  will  ho  taken  from  the  lustre  of 
j  names  that  have  been  justly  written  at 
|  greater  or  less  altitude  on  the  scroll  of  fame. 

I  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  radiance  may  wax 
i  all  the  greater  under  the  light  of  truth. 

1  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  a  well- 
|  known  and  respected  clergyman  of  Brooklyn, 
Bey.  Mr.  Evans,  of  St.  James’  Protestant 
(Episcopal  Church  there,  essayed  to  relate  to 
j  his  people  what  he  designated  an  “unpub¬ 
lished  incident  ”  in  the  life  of  James  Buch¬ 
anan,  sometime  President  of  the  United 
j  States  and  one  of  the  distinguished  charac¬ 
ters  which  the  ancient  town  of  Lancaster 
contributed  to  the  arena  of  national  affairs. 
Buchanan  has  been  dead  these  twenty- 
five  years.  His  tomb  in  Woodward  Hill 
(Cemetery,  in  that  city,  on  the  banks 
of  the  winding  Conestoga  creek,  has 
jbeen  during  all  that  period  the  shrine  to 
which  have  gone  many  hundreds  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  to  pay  their  tribute  to  the  public  | 
(services  which  the  Sage  of  Wheatland  per- 
j  formed.  Yet  during  all  this  quarter  cen- 
ItuTy  an  erroneous  idea,  affecting  noth;,  polit¬ 
ical  course  or  opinions,  but  bearing  directly 
jupon  a  subject  than  which  there  could 
scarcely  be  any  more  private  or  domestic,  has 
held  sway  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  in¬ 
telligent  and  well-disposed  people.  It  is  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  Buchanan  joined  the 
church. 

There  have  been  various  versions  of  the 
step  which  the  ex-President  took  in  his  late 
life,  half  a  Jeeade  noarly  alter  he  laid  aside 
the  cares  of  st-  and  only  a  few  years  before 
he  jo, ucd  the  great  majority.  All  of  them, 
however,  have  agreed  that  there  was  some¬ 
th!.  unusual  in  the  proceeding.  Bev.  Mr. 
Eva;  s’  recent  contribution  in  the  form  of 


| tlie  “  unpublished  incident  ”  which  he'  to; 
his  Brooklyn  congregation  embodies  the  same 
singular  popular  fallacy  that  Janies  Buchanan 
didn’t  join  church  just  as  other  people  under¬ 
take  that  sacred  and  important  duty — that 
there  was  some  sort  of  hitch  before  the  man 
who  had  administered  the  destinies  of  the 
nation  through  four  of  the  stormiest  years  of 
its  career  was  admitted  to  church  fellowship. 

“  In  the  scenes  that  preceded  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war  and  attended  'he  close  of 
Buchanan’s  administration,”  the  Brooklyn 
preacher  is  reported  to  have  told  his  people, 
“his  conduct  was  the  subject  of  much  bitter 
criticism  in  the  North,  and  even  in  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Pennsylvania,  the  President’s  own  home, 
many  of  his  neighbors  did  not  regard  him 
with  the  love  and  admiration  which  usually 
attaches  to  the  close  of  a  statesman’s  life  in 
the  place  of  his  residence.  So  deep-seated  was 
thi3  feeling  of  distrust  toward  Buchanan,” 
said  Mr.  Evans — a  feeling  which  he  was  care¬ 
ful  to  explain  was-  born  of  the  passions 
of  the  civil  war — “  that  when,  uot  long  before 
his  death,  the  aged  statesman  sent  a  letter  to 
the  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Lancaster  asking  to  be  admitted  to  its  mem¬ 
bership  the  elders  to  whom  the  minister  re¬ 
ferred  the  letter  were  sorely  troubled.  They 
didn’t  know  whether  it  would  he  any  benefit 
to  the  church  to  have  James  Buchanan  as  a 
member  or  not.  and  they  even  doubted  his 
sincerity.  But  they  granted  the  ex-President 
a  hearing.  His  mother,  said  the  vene¬ 
rable  applicant  for  church  fellowship, 
had  prayed  that  he  might  grow  up 
a  man  of  God,  a  follower  of  Jesus.  He 
had  waited  too  long  in  uniting  with  the 
church  and  partaking  of  the  sacraments  she 
loved.  Now  that  he  was  old  his  memory 
went  back  to  his  mother’s  prayers.  Ho,v 
could  he  meet  those  prayers  and  her  on  the 
other  side,  unprepared?  He  wanted  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  Saviour  his  mother  had  wor¬ 
shiped.  When  the  ex-President  had  finished  , 
his  plea,”  Mr.  Evans  concluded,  “the  oppo-  i 
sition,  based  on  political  prejudice,  had  died  ' 
out.  Everybody  was  melted,  and,  by  a  unan¬ 
imous  vote,  was  admitted  into  the  fold  of 
the  church.” 

There  it  is  again,  that  same  old  fable  in  a 
new  dress  and  appropriately  making  its  ap¬ 
pearance  while  the  chestnut  burrs  are  open- 
jing.  It  is  very  pretty,  very  touching,  hut  it 
isn’t  true.  Here’s  where  a  little  hone  t  icon¬ 
oclasm  can  come  right  in,  upset  a  long- 
cherished  idol  that  has  been  kept  in  its  glass 
case  until  the  dust  and  mould  have  gathered 
thick  upon  it,  and  the  iconoclast,  when  he 
tells  the  true  story,  will  not  have  detracted  , 
an  iota  from  the  beauty  and  simple  grace 
(that  marked  James  Buchanan’s  entrance  into 
|tho  fellowship  of  the  church  of  his  mother. 

In  the  parsonage  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Lancaster  there  is  an  ancient  book,  with  a 
!  leather  cover,  which  contains  the  records  of 
!  the  church  for  many  years  back.  The  writer 
of  this  a  few  days  ago,  in  turning  the  leaves 
yellow  with  age,  came  across  this  entry,  which 
i  tells  the  whole  story  of  the  admission  of 
j  James  Buchanan  to  its  communion,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  similar  entries  show  that  it  did  not 
vary  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  regular 
procedure. 

September  24,  18S5. 

Session  met  In  the  lecture  room  of  the,, 
church.  Opened  with  prayer  by  the  pastor. 
Rev.  Walter  PoweiJ.  Present,  Elders  D.  W  0 


f  Patterson,  C.  S.  Davis  and  J.  S.  Miller.  lion. 

James  Buchanan,  after  being  examined  on 
|  his  experimental  evidence  of  piety,  was  ad- 
'  mittedto  the  communion  and  fellowship  of 
this  church.  Adjourned.  Closed  with  prayer 
by  C.  fcj.  Davis,  elder. 

J.  S.  Miller,  Clerk. 

That  is  all  there  was  about  it.  Not  the 
slightest  ripple  appeared  either  in  the  session  | 
or  the  congregation  either  as  shown  in  the 
record  or  according  to  the  recollection  of  some 
of  the  older  members  who  still  walk  the 
streets  of  Lancaster  and  who  are  familiar 
with  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  ex- 
President’s  admission  to  the  church.  Among 
them  are  Major  Charles  M.  Howell,  A.  H. 
Peacock,  Hiram  B.  Swarr  and  others  who 
were  on  terms  of  close  personal  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Buchanan.  Of  those  named,  Mr.  Swarr 
was  Postmaster  of  Lancaster  during  Buchan¬ 
an’s  administration  and  one  of  the  statesman’s 
executors.  The  present  pastor  of  the  church, 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Y.  Mitchell,  was  not  then  stationed 
here,  hut  he  has  a  remarkable  familiarity 
with  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Lancaster,  and  he  promptly  discredited 
the  statement  that  Mr.  Buchanan’s  admission 
differed  in  the  least  from  that  which  marks 
the  entry  of  the  lowliest  seeker  after  the 
comforts  of  religion.  “  It  is  not  the  practice 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  consider  a 
man’s  political  opinions  when  he  comes 
knocking  at  the  door,”  says  Dr.  Mitchell. 

“  The  idea  of  there  having  been  any  disposi-j 

tion  to  refuse  admission  to  Mr.  Buchanan  be¬ 
cause  of  any  such  reason  is  absurd  upon  its 
face,  as  well  as  unjust  to  the  Church.  The 
session  has  no  other  recourse  than  to 
accept  a  person  who  presents  himself 
or  herself  for  church  fellowship  and 
makes  known  a  desire  to  live  after 
God’s  ordinances.  That  is  just  what  Mr. 
Buchanan  did  and  therefore  he  was  gladly  ac¬ 
cepted.  as  the  record  shows.  It  is  the  session 
I  that  receives  applicants  and  the  talk  about! 

■  a  prejudice  and  hesitation  in  the  congrega-t 
tion  regarding  Mr.  Buchanan’s  case  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  At  the  time  tho  ex-  j 
President  joined  the  communion  every  shade 
of  political  opinion  was  represented  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Lancaster  and  some  of 
Mr.  Buchanan’s  close  friends  were  the  active 
members.  Before  the  venerable  statesman 
was  formally  received  into  fellowship  on  his 
own  application  he  had  been  a  regular  at-  . 
tendant  at  the  services,  driving  in  from  his 
home  at  Wheatland,  beyond  the  city  limits, 
regularly  every  Sunday. 

The  late  Judge  Patterson,  who  was  one  of 
the  session  of  the  church  at  tho  time  of  Pres-! 
ident  Buchanan’s  admission,  used  to  tell  that! 
the  latter,  when  he  came  before  the  body, 
seemed  very  tender  and  very  earnest.  He| 
told  the  elders  that  for  years  he  had  felt  that 
,  he  ought  to  join  the  church,  for  which  he  al-J 
f  ways  entertained  the  warmest  affection.  He 
had  feared  that  such  a  step  on  his  part  while! 

1  in  the  full  glare  of  public  life  might  be  mis-) 
interpreted  by  some  as  intended  for  political 
effect.  Therefore  he  had  deferred  action  tc 
a  time  when  as  a  private  citizen,  removed 
from  the  turmoil  of  politics,  he  could  attach  ' 
himself  to  the  church  without  attracting  pub¬ 
lic  attention.  During  the  remaining  fevs 
years  of  his  ’life  Mr.  Buchanan  remained 
steadfast  and  regular  in  his  attendance,  anc 
always  showed;  marked  interest  in  the  affair; 
of  tho  church. 

If  ill  at  statement  of  the  circumstancei| 
under  which  James  Buchanan  joined  th<j 
I  Presbyterian  Church  is  responsible  for  the) 


__  •  v  _  _  - 

twenty-five-year-old  fairy  tale  that  the  even' 
was  one  possessing  auy  unusual  features, 
then  indeed  has  the  iconoclast  performed  a 
useful  work  in  removing  it  from  the  long  lis* 1 
of  popular  fables. 


Here  are  two  letters  written  by  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  to  his  namesake,  James  Buchanan! 
Umberger,  then  a  small  boy,  now  pastor  oi 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Honeybrook, 
Chester  county.  The  writer  Itereof  is  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  Umberger  for  the  use  of  them : 

Wheatland,  near  Lancaster, 

28th  Deoember,  1864. 

My  Dear  Little  Namesake:  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  your  favor  of  the  19th  Instant,  and  In 
compliance  with  your  request  I  enclose  you 
my  photograph  as  a  Christmas  present. 

I  trust  you  will  grow  up  In  health  and  be¬ 
come  an  honest  and  useful  man. 

Love  God,  always  adhere  to  the  truth  and 
acquire  knowledge  by  diligent  application. 
You  may  thus  bean  honor  and  a  comfort  to 
your  parents  In  their  declining  years  and  a 
respected  member  of  society  and  citizen  of 
voiir  country.  From  your  friend  sincerely, 

James  Btjchanan.  j 
Master  James  Buchanan  Umberger. 

_ 

Wheatland,  22  December,  1865.  j 
My  Dear  James:  I  have  received  your 
letter  and  photograph  and  thank  you  lor 
them.  I  am  truly  happy  that  you  attend 
Sunday  school.  1  hope  you  attend  to  your  re-, 
ligious  duties.  The  love  of  God  and  our 
Saviour  early  Implanted  in  your  heart,  be¬ 
sides  being  of  Inestimable  value  to  yourself,, 
will  preserve  you  in  tbe  path  of  duty  and  i 
render  you  an  honest  and  respectable  man.  | 
I  trust  you  may  live  and  learn  and  become 
an  honor  to  your  parents  and  a  useful  and 
distinguished  member  of  society.  Your 
friend,  sincerely, 

James  Buchanan. 
Master  J.  Buchanan  Umberger. 


These  two  letters,  written  by  the  aged  ex- 
President  within  a  year  of  each  other,  one 
before  and  the  other  after  he  had  joined  the  i 
church  communion,  while  they  aid  the  cheer¬ 
ful  task  of  the  iconoclast  in  demolishing  the 
false  tradition  of  the  manner  in  which  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  man  embraced  the  faith,  have  also 
a  distinct  interest  as  showing  the  gentle  piety 
'  and  reverent  spirit  that  mellowed  and  ligbt- 
;  ened  shadows  lingering  around  a  life  into 
which  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of, 
storm  and  tempest  had  entered. 


Date, 


YO.U,J/~ . 


The  name  of  J.  Andrew  ,Shulze  is  noFoltenf 

heard  nowadays  in  educational  gatherings,! 
nor  seen  in  the  school  publications,  yet  two! 
generations  ago  he  was  a  tower  of  strength , 
for  the  cause  of  free  schools  and  universal  < 
education.  He  was  the  first  Governor  of  f 
Pennsylvania  under  the  constitution  of  1790. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  when  a  boy; 
Governor  Shulze  received  his  education  in 
the  City  of  Lancaster,  and  he  now  sleeps  be-  ! 
neatli  Lancaster  sod  in  Woodward  Hill  Ceme-  » 
tery,  not  far  from  the  grave  of  James  Buch~| 
ananwho  most  conspicuously  but  unsuccess- i 
fully  opposed  his  candidacy  for  Governor. 
Governor  Shulze  and  his  wife  rest  side  by  side  » 


J.  ANDREW  SHULZE, 
Bom  Juiy*19,  1775. 
Elected  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  October  13, 
1823. 

Re-elected  October  10,  1825, 
Died  November  18,  1852. 
Erected  by  His  Numerous 
Friends,  1857. 


As  early  as  1827  Governor  ^hulze  said  offi¬ 
cially  to  the  Legislature:  “Among  the  in¬ 
junctions  of  the  constitution  there  is  none 
more  interesting  than  that  which  enjoins 
it  as  a  duty  on  the  Legislature  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  education  of  the  poor  through¬ 
out  the  Commonwealth.  Whether  we  re¬ 
gard  it  in  its  probable  influence  upon  the 
stability  of  our  free  republican  government, 
or  as  it  may  contribute  to  social  and  individual 
happiness,  it  equally  deserves  the  earnest  and 
unremitted  attention  of  those  who  are  hon¬ 
ored  with  the  high  trust  of  providing  for  the 
public  welfare.  *  *  *  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  time  will  come  when  none  shall  be  en¬ 
tirely  destitute.  Then  will  the  Legislature 
truly  be  in  this  respect,  what  the  framers  of 
;he  constitution  desired  it  should  be,  a  parent 
to  the  children  of  the  poor;  and  they  in  return 
will  have  strong  inducements  to  love  and  to 
honor  and  to  do  their  utmost  to  perpetuate 
the  free  institutions  from  which  they  derive 
so  signal  a  benefit,  so  prolific  a  source  of  hap¬ 
piness.”  In  his  message  of  the  following  year 
the  Governor  returned  to  this  subject.  “What 
nobler  incentive,”  he  said  in  concluding  a 
forceful  appeal  for  the  establishment  of  bet¬ 
ter  educational  facilities,  “Can  present  itself 
to  the  mind  of  a  republican  legislator  than  a 
hope  that  his  labor  will  be  rewarded  by  insur¬ 
ing  to  his  country  a  race  of  human  beings, 
healthy  and  of  vigorous  constitutions,  and  of 
minds  more  generally  improved  than  fali  to 
lot  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
human  family.” 


/F 


From, . tj'.. . 

. 

Date,  /c 


Ait  Old  Landmark  at  Auction. 

If  thee  will  turn  to  the  fourth  page  of 
to-day’s  paper,  thy  eyes  will  rest  on  an 
advertisement  announcing  that,  the 


announcing  that, 
Friends’  Meeting  House,  on  Cherry 
street,  above  Third,  will  be  offered  at 
blicsale  on  seventh  day,  1st  mo.,  13th,  j 


This  old  meeting  house  is  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  Columbia.  It  is  believed 
to  ha\e  been  built  about  1800.  Mr.  Wil- 
a,  one  of  the  trustees  appointed  by  the 
i  to  sell  it,  says  the  bricks  in  its  walls 
e  brought  from  England,  but  Justice 


local  historian,  thinks  tn 
made  at  the  old  Wislar  brick  yard," 


lorth  of 


town.  Three  generations 


have  come  and  gone  since  its  founda¬ 
tions  were  laid,  and  those  who  first  wor¬ 
shipped  within  its  walls  are  now  gath¬ 
ered  to  their  fathers.  Their  names  were 
transferred  long,  long  ago  from  the 
church  records  to  the  tombstones  and 
tablets  which  mark  their  last  resting 
places  in  that  portion  of  Mt.  Bethel  Cem¬ 
etery,  known  as  the  Friends’  burial 
ground.  There  you  will  find  the  names 
of  some  of  the  distinguished  families, 
whose  lives  and  characters  adorned  the 
pages  of  Columbia’s  early  history. 

If  our  people,  as  a  community,  were 
not  just  now  confronted  with  dull  times, 
a  hard  winter  and  many  calls  for  charity, 
they  might  more  heartily  entertain  a 
suggestion  that  the  School  Board  buy 
this  property,  and  convert  it  into  a  pub¬ 
lic  library.  Its  historical  associations 
would  lend  a  charm  to  the  location  as 
well  as  the  object  to  which  it  might  be 

bale  or  j  "y? 


_ .  * 


VALUABLE  REAL  ESTATE, 

On  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  13th,  1894, 

(seventh  day,  first  month,  18tb,  1891,)  the  un¬ 
dersigned  trustees,  appointed  by  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  of  Lancaster  county,  will  ex¬ 
pose  at  public  sale,  at  the  FranklinHouse,  in 
the  borough  of  Columbia,  the  following 
described  real  estate :  All  that 

Friends’  Meeting  House  Property,  } 

situated  on  Cherry  street,  between  Third  and 
Fourth  streets,  in  said  borough,  being  a  lot  or 
piece  of  ground  containing  about  sixty  (GO) 
feet  in  front,  on  said  Cherry  street,  and  ex¬ 
tending  in  depth  one  hundred  and  ninety  (1!I0) 
feet,  to  a  fourteen  feet  wide  public  alley  (J  ),on 
which  is  erected  a 

BRICIt  MEETING  HOUSE. 


J 


This  property  is  well  located,  being  near  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  it  would  be  a  desirable 
building  site. 

Persons  wishing  to  view  the  property,  or 


ing  at  No.  517  Locust  street,  both  in  said 
borough. 

Sale  to  commence  at  4  o’clock  p.  m.,  of  said 
day,  when  attendance  will  be  given  and 
terms  made  known  by 

HENRY  MOORE, 

MARY  HARRY, 

ISAAC  T.  WILSON, 

James  M.  Walker,  Trustees. 

Attorney. 

Frank  MoFalls,  Auctioneer.  12-10-dAwtd 


;  From, . -  '  <. c&A/ 

I  - . Gk 

Date,  jkf.F. *...»,  ,../$. —  /  fr‘/ S/ , 


/SOME  reminiscences 

POLITICAL,  SOCIAL,  LITERARY  AND  BUST 
NESS  ENGAGEMENTS. 


An  Entertaining  Chapter  on  Matters 
Recorded  Three-Quarters  of  a  Con- 
tui’y  Ago  in  Lancaster  Papers. 


Special  Corr.  of  the  Intelligencer. 

Harrisburg,  Jan.  12. — I  have  been 
delving  among  the  records  of  the  past, 
and  singularly  enough  ev  ery  one  has  ref¬ 
erence  to  dear  old  Lancaster.  Through 
the  eot^rtesy  of  an  old  friend,  Albert  E. 
Sharp,  of  this  city,  there  are  in  my  pos¬ 
session  a  commission  issued  hy  Governor 
Eitner  in  1836,  and  copies  of  the  Lancaster 
Journal  of  December  29,  3  820,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  March  13,  1821. 
Each  presents  the  appearance  of  age,  but 
all  are  in  ah  excellent  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion.  From  these  I  propose  to  make 
copious  extracts  with  some  comments,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  old  friends  of  the  In¬ 
telligencer.  I  take  it  they  will  be 
particularly  interested  in  persons  and  j 
matters  pertaining  to  the  city  and  county 
of  Lancaster,  even  if  they  did  live  and  hap- 
pen  in  the  now  long  ago.  Dear  and  hon¬ 
ored  names  will  be  brought  to  remem¬ 
brance,  and  a  brief  reminiscential  notice  of 
men  and  events  indulged  in  for  the  peru¬ 
sal  of  your  readers. 

A  QUAINT  DOCUMENT. 

First  the  commission,  which  from  the 
quaintness  of  the  style  I  give  you  in  full: 
Pennsylvania  ss  : 

In  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
Commonweal  th 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

JOSEPH  RITNEIt, 

Governor  of  the  said  Commonwealth,  To 
David  Espcnshade,  of  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
Esqnire,  sends  greeting  :  Reposing  especial 
trust  in  your  Providence,  Integrity  and  Abil¬ 
ities,  I  have  appointed  you,  the  said  David 
Espenshade,  Inspector  of  Flour  in  and  for  the 
City  and  County  of  Philadelphia.  You  are, 
therefore,  by  these  presents,  appointed  and 
commissioned  to  be  Inspector  of  Flour  in  and 
lor  said  citvand  county  to  have  and  to  hold 
the  said  office  of  Inspector  of  Flour,  together 
with  all  tile  Rights,  Powers  and  Emoluments 
1o  tlie  said  office  belonging  or  by  law  in  any¬ 
wise  appertaining,  until  this  Appointment 
and  Commission  shall  be  by  me,  or  other  law¬ 
ful  authority,  superseded  and  annulled. 

Given  under  my  band  and  the  Great  Seal  of 
1  he  State,  at  Harrisburg,  this  twenty-sixth 
I  by  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one 
^^'usand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six,  and  of 
'amnion wealth  the  sixtieth. 

V  •’  the  Governor. 

A  I,  WALLACE,  Deputy  Secretary. 


The  great  seal  of  the  st: 
fixed,  with  the  name  Jos.  ] 
in  the  plain  but  labored  chirogr 
the  governor,  while  the  writing 
body  of  the  commission,  wl 
evidently  doiie  by  the  deputy  9 
is  almost  equal  to  that  of  copper j 
printing,  being  so  distinct  and  elegant  in 
its  outlines.  It  will  he  recalled  that 
your  late  fellow:citizen,  Hon.  Thomas  H. 
Burrowes,was  GovefnorEitner’s  secretary 
of  the  commonwealth,.  The  coat  of  arms, 
which  is  in  the  printed  matter,  differs 
from  that  of  the  present  day  in  this: 
one  of  the  horses  is  lying  down  about 
ready  to  rise,  while  the  other  is  iu  a  rear¬ 
ing  position.  Both  have  their  heads 
turned  from,  and  neither  has  his  forelegs 
upon  the  shield. 

WHO  WAS  DAVID  ESPENSHADE? 


David  Espenshade  was  a  native  of 
Strasburg,  where  he  kept  store  over  sixty 
years  ago.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
anti-Masonic  and  Whig  politics  of  Lan¬ 
caster  county,  and  was  recommended  for 
the  position  by  some  of  the  best  men  of 
both  political  parties,  among  others  John 
Strohm  and  Eeah  Frazer.  At  the  close  o; 
his  term  of  office  he  returned  to  Lancaster] 
county,  and  was  engaged  in  the  milling 
business  and  subsequently  kept  the  old 
Lancaster  County  house,  on  East  King 
street.  He  died  in  this  city  a  few  months 
ago  at  the  advanced  age  of  87  years.  Mr. 
Sharp  is  his  son-in-law.  He  is  also  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Lancaster  county.  He  was  raised j 
hy  his  uncle,  the  late  j.  Lightuer  Sharp,  I 
of  Manheim  township,  on  the  farm  nowi 
owned  and  occupied  hy  my  esteemed  j 
friend  and  fellow  Democrat,  Emanuel 
Keller.  Mr.  Sharp  learned  the  trade  of  I 
a  cabinet  maker  with  the  late  John  Carr, 
of  Lancaster.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
that  gentleman  in  1846,  and  his  indenture 
papers  were  drawn  up  hy  the  late  Newton 
Lightuer,  esq.,  and  subscribed  to  as  wit¬ 
nesses  by  President  James  Buchanan  and 
J.  Lightner  Sharp.  He  has  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Harrisburg  since  1852,  and  at  the 
age  of  66  years  is  still  a  hale  and  vigorous 
man. 


THE  LANCASTER  JOURNAL. 


was  printed  and  published  hy  John  Eey- 
nolds,  the  father  of  the  lamented  and  gal¬ 
lant  General  John  F.  Eeynolds,  who  was 
killed  at  Gettysburg  on  the  first  day  of 
July,  1863.  How  well  I  remember  Cap- 
tain  Eeynolds.  What  a  handsome,  portly  ' 
and  genial  gentleman  he  was.  His  sons 
all  became  noted,  General  Johu  F.,  Ad-  Sf 
miral  William,  General  James  L-,  and 
Samuel  M.,  the  latter  an  iron  master  and 
business  man.  All  were  men  of  splendid , 
physique  and  great  talent,  and  all  left; 
their  impress  upon  the  times  in  which  j 
they  lived.  In  looking  over  the  Journal], 

I  find  much  that  is  both  instructive  and 
amusing,  especially  among  the  advertise-  j 
ments,  and  a  brief  summary  will  be  en¬ 
tertaining. 

There  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
votes  castfor  governorin  1817  and  1820, 
both  times  William  Findlay,  of  Franklin 
jounty,  Democrat,  and  Joseph  Iliester,  j 
Federalist,  of  ^'rks  county,  being  the 


Opposing  candidates.  In  1817,  Findlay 
•eeeived  66,420  votes,  and  Hiester  59,- 
344,  Findlay’s  majority  being  7,076.  In 
.820,  Hiester  had  67,905  votes,  and  Find- 
ay  66,300,  the  majority  for  Hiester  being 
,605.  The  appointments  of  governor 
liester  were:  Andrew  Gregg,  esq.,  of 
Centre  county,  secretary  of  the  commoa- 
ivealth;  Thomas  Elder,  esq.,  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  attorney  general,  and  James 
Trimble,  esq.,  re-appointed  deputy  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  commonwealth.  William 
Jenkins,  esq.,  was  appointed  byAttorney 
3-eneralElder  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
Lancaster  county  courts, and  Jasper  Slay- 
maker,  esq.,  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
mayor’s  court  of  Lancaster.  Mr. Elder  was 
the  son  of  the  fighting  parson  of  the 
colonial  and  revolutionary  days,  and  it 
was  from  his  chureh,  which  is  still  stand¬ 
ing  about  three  miles  east  of  Harrisburg, 
that  the  Paxton  boys  left  for  Lancaster 
and  massacred  the  Indians  in  the  old  jail 
(in  1763.  His  son  Thomas  was  the  father- 
in-law  of  the  late  Hon.  Amos  Ellmaker. 
of  your  city.  James  Trimble  was  the 
I  urand father  on  the  maternal  side  of  the 
late  Colonel  J.  Franklin  Reigart,  of  Lan¬ 
caster. 


Turning  to  what  a  printer  would  natur¬ 
ally  suppose  to  be  the  editorial  page,  I 
find  no  editorials,  although  Captain  Rey¬ 
nolds  was  really  a  writer  of  ability  when 
the  spirit  moved  him  to  take  up  the  pen. 
Nearly  the  entire  page  is  filled  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla¬ 
ture.  On  the  17th  of  December,  1820, 
Joseph  Hiester  was  inaugurated  governor 
at  half  past  9  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
The  resignation  of  William  Wilkins  as  a 
member  of  the  House  was  presented  and 
read.  He  was  subsequently  minister  to 
Russia,  a  United  States  senator,  and 
secretary  of  war  for  a  short  time  under 
President  Tyler.  A  committee  reported 
on  the  21st  of  December  to  the  House  on 
“that  part  of  the  late  Governor’s 
(Findlay)  message  relating  to  the 
company  for  erecting  a  bridge' 
over  the  Susquehanna  river,  at 
or  near  the  town  of  Columbia, 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  also  the 
petition  of  the  managers  of  said  company, 
stating  that  the  agent  appointed  by  the 
gqVernor  has  reported  to  his  excellency  - 
charges  against  them  which  they  conceive 
to  be  injurious  to  their  character  and 
praying  the  Legislature  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  said 
company  and  their  official  conduct.”  The 
committee  recommend  the  appointment 
of  such  a  committee  in  conjunction  with  a 
similar  one  from  the  Senate,  which  was 
agreed  to,  and  Messrs  Weaver,  Jenksand 
Connelly  were  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  House.  There  is  also  a  protest  signed 
by  forty  members  of  the  House  against  the 
action  of  the  Senate  in  passing  an  act 
reducing  the  salaries  of  the  governor  and 
secretary  of  the  commonwealth.  But  a 
truce  to  legislative  affairs — they  must 
have  been  as  tiresome  to  the  reader  then 
as  they  are  now. 

The  Pennsylvania  state  andGrand  state 
teries  and  Washington  Monument 
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prizes  to  the  unwa 


,,  -  ~~ _• - '—a  credulous. 

George  B.  Porter,  subsequently  gover¬ 
nor  of  Michigan  territory  under  General 
Jackson,  was  prothouotary,  and  gives 
notice  of  the  time  of  holding  adjourned 
courts  for  1821. 


John  Mathiot,  subsequently  mayor, 
holding  the  latter  position  for  several 
years,  was  sheriff,  and  judging  from  the 
number  ot  sales,  had  evidently  a  prosper¬ 
ous  administration.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  late  William  Mathiot,  who  was  one 
I  of  the  most  handsome  and  gifted  mem¬ 
bers  ol  the  Lancaster  bar,  dying  very 
suddenly  in  the  year  1854, and  the  father- 
in-law  of  the  noted  physician, the  late  Dr. 
Henry  Carpenter. 

The  Lancaster  museum  has  a  good- 
Isized  advertisement,  announcing  “anew 
and  beautiful  group  of  wax  figures,  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  circumstances  attending  the 
birth  ol  Christ,”  to  be  opened  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day.  John  Landis  was  the  proprie¬ 
tor. 

|  The  Lancaster  Phalanx,  Captaiu  Ham- 
bright,  are  directed  to  hold  a  private 
meeting  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of 
[January,  1821,  and  the  City  Guards,  Cap¬ 
tain  Reynolds,  are-  ordered  to  parade  on 
the  same  day  at  the  court  house  with 
I  side  arms.  The  Columbia  Guards,  of 
Columbia,  are  also  ordered  to  parade  in 
'complete  uniform  at  the  market  house 


with  ten  rounds  of  blank  cartridges,  evi¬ 
dently  to  shoot  in  the  New  Year. 


Joseph  Ogilsby,  treasurer,  gives  notice 
that  the  president  and  managers  of  the 
Lancaster  aud  Susquehanna  Turnpike 
road  have  declared  a  semi-annual 
dividend  of  ten  dollars  per  share,  twenty  i 
dollars  a  year.  Considerably  better  pay-  ; 
ing  stock  than  the  Traction  lines  of  the  ’ 
present  lay.  Don’t  you  think  so? 

John  Ebermau,  cashier,' gives  notice  • 
that  all  notes  offered  for  renewal  at  the  •< 
Farmers’  hank  of  Lancaster  must  he  pre-  , 
sented  before  discount  days,  as  none  will 
be  received  on  those  days  hereafter.  \ 

A  reward  of  §50  is  offered  for  for  a  yel-  1 
low  boy  named  Peter  Clapsaddle,  who 
ran  away  from  his  master,  Peter  Grove, 
of  Sharpshurg,  Md  ,  on  the  21st  of  May,  « 
1850.  ^i, 

Matthias  Zahm  has  an  announcement  of 
“  A  new  store  by  an  old  storekeeper,”  (e 
and  that  he  “  has  .removed  his  store  to  ,  q 
Prince  street,  the  second  door  north  of '  f 
the  jail,  next  door  to  his  son,  the  J 
brushmaker,  near  Albright’s  printing  1 
office.”  He  kept  German  hooks,  and 
also  “receives  yarn  aud  sends  it.f. 
to  Litiz  to  he  coloured,”  and  “purchases  >. 
tallow  at  the  usual  rates  and  pays  the  3 
highest  price  for  combed  bristles.”  His  ()f 
son  was  the  late  Godfreid  Zahm,  who 
was  one  of  Liucasber’s  most  esteemed  q 
citizens  a  generation  ago. 

Luke  Brown,  coach  and  harness  maker,  A 
corner  of  Duke  and  Vine  streets,  gives  i 
!  notice  that  he  has  on  hand  several  car-  * 
riages  and  gigs  with  harness  of  the  most 
i  fashionable  patterns. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sample,  jr.,  announces  that 
j  he  “has  removed  from  the  borough  o 
|  Strasbnrg  to  his  farm ,  late  the  propert 

~  - 1  j" 


Isaac  Feme,  deceased,  onthcTPliiladelphia 
aud  Lancaster  turnpike,  at  tbe  8th  mile 
stone  from  Lancaster, and  halfway  between 
Soudersburg  and  Paradise  po3toffice,  at 
Mr.  David  Witmer’s,  and  miles  from 
the  borough  of  Strashurg,  where  he  folj 
lows  his  profession  as  usual.”  Dr.  Sami- 
pie  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  Dem¬ 
ocrats  of  Lancaster  county,  and  was  m<#re 
than  once  its  candidate  for  Congress,  £&id 
frequently  presided  over  its  county  con¬ 
ventions.  | 

Dr.  Clarkson  appears  with  an  adver¬ 
tisement  nearly  two  columns  in  lengthy 
in  which  a  large  number  of  cures  are  reA 
ported  by  persons  who  were’affiicted  with 
nearly  every  imaginable  disease  to  which 
flesh  was  heir. 

J.  F.  Heinitsh  has  a  half  column  ad¬ 
vertisement  informing  his  friends  and  the 
public  that  he  has  just  received  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  V  fresh  and 
general  assortment  of  genuine  drugs  and 
medicines,  and  among  other  articles  in 
addition  were  spermaceti  and  common 
oil,  Goshen  and  shopsego  cheese,  fish, 
&c.  He  lived  an  honored  and  useful  life, 
and  left  his  establishment  t6  a  worthy 
\  successor,  his  son,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Hein¬ 
itsh,  one  of  the  oldest,  best  and  most 
successful  druggists  and  pharmaceutists 
now  living  in  Pennsylvania. 

Augustus  J.  Kuhn  announces  mineral 
waters  at  half  price,  and  “informs  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Lancaster  that  his  improved  ma¬ 
chinery  for  preparing  seltzer  and 
soda  waters  is  now  in  full  operation.” 
His  establishment  was  next  door,  if  I 
mistake  not,  to  the  present  magnificent 
jewelry  store  of  H.  Z.  Rhoads  &  Son. 
'Mr.  Kuhn  was  a  tall,  spare  man,  and  was 
so  deaf  that  he  was  compelled  al  ways  to  I 
carry  an  ear  trumpet  about  with  him. 

But  I  cannot  quote  everything  of  inter¬ 
est  to  be  found  in  the  columns  of  the 
Journal ,  and  will  close  my  extracts  from 
it  with  the  following  quaint  advertise¬ 
ment :  “Notice  to  Farmers  and  Me¬ 
chanics. — A  farmer’s  family  from  Ger¬ 
many  lately  arrived  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood,  in  which  there  are  five  likely  lads, 
who  not  having  paid  their  passage  money 
are  willing  to  bind  themselves  to  good 
masters  for  their  respective  passages.  The 
oldest  boy  is  14  years  old,  the  second  12 
years,  the  third  10  years  and  the  two  8 
years.  The  two  oldest  boys  have  to  pay 
$80  each,  the  three  younger  boys  $  10  each. 
For  further  particulars  inquire  at  John 
Killinger’s,  living  on  the  premises  lately 
owned  by  Gerhard  Bubach,  near  the  city 
of  Lancaster.” 

THE  “PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE” 
was  published  at  Lancaster,  on  East 
King  street,  opposite  the  stage  office,  by 
i  Hugh  Maxwell.  I  saw  Mr.  Maxwell  quite 
r  often  in  my  boyhood  days,  as  he  was  a 
frequent  visitor  to  my  father’s  office,  the 
Intelligences,  when  it  was  published 
at  the  corner  of  Market  Square  and  Union 
Court.  He  was  an  Irishman  by  birth, 
small  of  stature,  witty,  chatty  and  polite 
as  a  French  dancing  master,  and  quite  as 
nimble  on  his  feet.  He  was  the  inventor  of 


the  printer’s  roller^  prior  to  which  the 
buckskin  balls  were  the  only  means  of 
inking  the  forms  of  a  newspaper,  book, 
card,  circular  or  handbill.  He  was 
a  writer  of  great  force  and  pungency, 
and  by  his  pen  did  much  to  bring  to 
notice  the  inestimable  value  of  the  an¬ 
thracite  coal  lands  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  also  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the 
erection  of  new  market  houses  aud  other 
improvements  in  the  city  of  Lancaster, 
during  his  editorial  career.  To  show  his 
humor  the  following  incident,  which  I 
have  related  before,  will  bear  repetition: 

On  one  occasion  there  appeared  a  notice 
in  his  paper  that  there  would  be  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  citizens  of  Lancaster  who  were 
favorable  to  the  erection  of  new  market 
houses  at  George  Messenkop’s  hotel.  The 
evening  came,  it  was  an  exceedingly  dis¬ 
agreeable  one,  and  the  only  persons  who 
put  in  an  appearance  on  the  occasion  were 
Mr.  Maxwell  and  Mr.  Messenkop.  The' 
latter  was  a  very  large  man,  weighing  be¬ 
tween  300  and  400  pounds.  The  next 
issue  of  Mr.  Maxwell’s  paper  appeared 
and  stated  that  it  was  a  large  aud  respect¬ 
able  gathering.  Meeting  Maxwell  that 
same  day  Mr.  Messenkop  twitted  him 
about  his  report.  “That  was  all  right,” 
replied  the  witty  editor,  “  you  were  the| 
large  and  I  the  respectable  part  of  thel 
gathering.”  Mr.  Maxwell  died  many! 
years  ago  at  the  residence  of  his  son  in 
Franklin  county. 

Four  columns  of  the  first  page  of  tliei 
paper  of  the  issue  of  March  13,  1821, 1 
was  filled  with  the  inaugural  speech  of 
James  Monroe,  who  on  the  preceding) 
4th  of  March  had  entered  upon  his  second: 
term  as  president  of  the  United  States.! 
President  Monroe  was  to  a  certain  extent! 
in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  the  promotion  ori 
encouragement  of  our  manufactures,  but: 
it  must  be  remembered  that  seventy 
years  ago  the  industries  o.f  the  United: 
States  were  of  a  very  infantile  nature- 
indeed.  The  inauguration  took  place  in 
the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  I 
at  Washington,  and  the  oath  of  office  was  j 
administered  by  Chief  Justice  Mar¬ 
shall. 

There  is  an  editorial  recommending) 
the  institution  of  a  library  in  Lancaster: 
on  a  general  plan,  and  space  to  the  ex-  j 
tent  of  two  columns  and  a  half  is  given  C. 1 
Brockden,  to  advocate  its  establishment. 1 

Among  the  appointments  by  the  gov-j 
er  nor 'that  of  Robert  Stees,  as  inspector: 
of  salt  fish  at  Columbia,  is  announced. 

F.  A  Muhlenberg,  prothonotary,  gives) 
notice  of  the  times  for  holding  the  ad-| 

I  Mourned  courts  in  1821.  He  was  one  of  Lan-j 
jcasler’s  most  honored  and  distinguished 
iphjsicians,  being  the  contemporary  of: 
isiich  men  as  Samuel  Humes,  John  L.  and! 
Washington  Atlee,  Francis  Burrowes, 
Henry  Derrick  and  William  B. Fahnestock ;) 
Henry  Carpenter;  N.  W.  Sample,  Isaac  C. 
Weidler,  Levi  Hull,  Isaac  Winters,  James 
P.  Andrews,  James  Rogers,  Samuel 
Parker,  Patrick  and  Alexander  Cassidy,: 
Charles  Herbst,  Jonathan  P.  Foltz  and 
L  P.  Messersmith,  distinguished  naval 
irgeons;  James  P.  Andrews,  Abraham 


Janies  Beaver  and  J.  Augustus 
,  the  last  named  being  the  only  one 
of  all  those  named.  What  sad 
es  are  wrought  by  old  Father  Time 
couvse  of  comparatively  a  few 


In 


‘Kenilworth,”  by  the  author  of  Wav- 
erley,  Ivanhoe,  &c.,  two  volumes,  was  for 
sale  at  the  office  of  the  Gazette  for  $1.75. 
The  name  of  Walter  Scott  was  hardly 
known  then  as  the  author  of  these  works, 
among  the  finest  in  the  English  language, 
and  which  to-day  are  considered  the 
standards  of  literary  taste,  excellence  and 
superiority. 

WilliamKussell,  “finding  so  little  doing 
in  the  business  of  his  trade,  and  being 
willing  in  these  hard  times  to  make  a 
penny  in  any  honest  way  to  support  his 
large  family,  comes  before  the  public  in 
the  humble  occupation  of  a  milkman.” 
He  was  ready  to  sell  the  lacteal  fluid  at 
the  following  reduced  rates:  New  milk,  4 
cents  per  quart;  skim  milk,  2  cents; 
cream,  16  cents.”  He  was  evidently  a 
thrifty  individual,  for  he  announces  that 
“he  still  continues  to  carry  on  his  trade 
(house  carpenter  and  joiner)  and  will  be 
thankful  for  business  in  that  line.” 

Philip  Mason,  general  superintendent  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  Turnpike 
road,  gives  notice  that  “proposals  will  be 
received  until  the  20th  of  the  third 
month  (March)  next,  for  supplying  stone 
of  a  quality  suitable  for  the  repairs  of 
said  road.” 

Peter  Haire  “most  respectfully 


an¬ 


nounces  ”  that  “  tayloring  ”  will  be  done 


at  very  low  prices. 

The  Grand  state  lottery  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  state  lottery  advertise  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  drawings  for  $100,000  in  . 

each. 


I  fiad  no  marriage  notices  in  the  Gazette , 
but  there  were  two  in  the  Journal — one 
was  by  the  liev.  Jacob  Strein,  of  Daniel 
Holl  to  Miss  Susan  Markley,  daughter  of 
John  Markley,  both  of  Strasburg;  the 
other,  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Clarkson,  of  James 
Sprigs  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Leaman,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Christian  Leaman,  of  Strasburg.  Was 
not  the  Mr.  Strein  referred  to  the  Eev. 
John  J.  Strine,  the  honored  father  of 
William  B.  Strine,  for  so  many  years  the 
faithful  and  efficient  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Intelligencer,  and 
of  James  B.  Strine,  one  of  your  oldest 
compositors  ?  Mr.  Clarkson  was  the  rector 
who,  I  think,  immediately  preceded  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  author  of  “I  Would 
Not  Live  Alwav,”  in  the  parish  of  St. 
James. 


closing, 


T  desire 


i  .  ,  ,  •  ■  . .  to  ex  pH 

my  wish,  although  it  may  be  a  little  late, 
1  °r  a  Happy  New  Year  to  my  old  school- 
jmate  and  friend,  the  senior  editor  of  the 
(Intelligencer;  his  accomplished  assist¬ 
ant,  Charles  Steinman  Foltz,  and  the 
many  thousand  readers  ot  the  paper  and 
|  to  propose  the  toast  of  genial  old  Eip  Van 
Winkle,  ‘Here’s  to  you  and  your  fami¬ 
lies,  may  you  all  live  long  and  prosper.” 

Alfred  Sanderson.  ' 


I 


From,  i 

,  1 

Date,  '<  'C// J  /  I 


BSERVED 


N  ■ 


•  •  • AND • •  • 


OTED 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


v 


QOME  time  ago  a  Ne/r  Holland  citizen 
lO  asked  me  to  givq  4,  brief  account  of 
the  religious  tenets  of  the  Mennonites, 
Amish  and  Dunkards.  He  said  that 
notwithstanding  the  great  numbers  of  this 
religious  faith  in  this  country,  yet  few  of 
the  outside  world  know  anything  special  . 
concerning  them  or  could  tell  wherein  they  j 
differ  one  from  another.  Every  one  knows 
they  are  a  splendid  portion  of  our  popula-  . 
tion— honest,  saving,  industrious,  moral  4 
and  well-to-do.  Still,  it  the  average  citizen  , 
were  asked  wherein  the  three  sects  differ  i 
he  could  not  tell.  So  the  suggestion  from  .1 
my  New  Holland  friend  is  not  out  of  place,  1 
and  although  I  know  but  little  concerning 
these  people  and  that  only  from  miscella¬ 
neous  and  not  veiy  extensive  reading  on  8 
the  subject,  I  will  give  what  I  know  or1! 
have  seen  printed.  In  the  main  I  hope  to  i 
be  accurate.  At  any  rate,  whatever  I  dote 
say  wili  be  with  the  best  intent  in  tbq/3 
world  and  surely  not  set  down  for  an  " 
other  purpose  than  instruction. 


But  I  must  hasten  to  a  close,  for  I  fear 
that  I  am  trespassing  greatly  upon  your 
space,  aud  mayhap  upon  the  patience  of 
your  readers.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
communication  the  following  lines  ha\  e 
been  constantly  ringing  in  my  ear,  and 
their,  peculiar  appropriateness  in  the 
'consideration  of  such  a  subject  all  wiiFg 
almit: 

*•  Out  upon  Time,  that  will  learu  no  more 
Ot  the  things  to  come  than  the  tilings  before ; 
Out  upon  Time,  that  forever  will  leave 
But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to 
grieve.”  _  A'Q  ■  , 


*  *  a 

There  are  twelve  branches  of  the  Men- 1"- 
jnonite  church,  but  only  three  are  of  anyj- 
I  special  importance  in  this  county — the 
Old  and  New  Mennonites  and  the  Amisl 
This  latter  sect  is  again  divided  into  thre  ■  * 
branches— the  Old  Amish,  the  Meeting  ^ 
House  Amish  and  the  Progressive  Amish.  “ 
All  these  have  the  same  faith  and  differ1 
only  in  minor  customs.  The  Old  Amish1, 
and  the  Meeting  House  Amish  are  strict  in 
the  customs  of  dress.  The  Progressives 
lean  more  to  the  ways  of  the  world.  Thei 
bishop  said  somo  lime  since  that  he  didn 


) 


^are  <iow  much  they  dressed  so  that  the 
women  didn’t  wear  humps  on  their  backs 
and  hats  on  their  heads.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Old  Mennonites  are  more  liberal 
than  the  New,aud  do  not  cany  the  custom 
of  dress  to  such  extremes  as  forbidding 
buttons  on  clothing  or  the  weaiing  of  long 
hair.  But  still  they  are  careful  not  to 
adopt  too  much  of  the  world’s  fashions. 
With  this  general  statement  I  will  now 
take  up  the  three  sects  in  their  order— 
Mennonite,  Amish  and  Dunkards — giving 
a  short  statement  concerning  each  and 
the  strength  of  their  organization  so  far 
as  the  last  census  makes  it  known.  First, 
then,  the  Mennonites  proper. 


This  branch  of  the  Christian  Church! 
take  their  name  from  Menno  Simon,  bornj 
in  Witmarsum,  Holland,  in  1492.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  priesthood  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  but,  becoming  a  close  ■ 
student  of  the  Scriptures,  he  changed  his 
views  regarding  various  doctrines,  and  be¬ 


came  known  as  an  evangelical  preacher. 
Upon  hearing  of  the  decapitation  of  a 
devout  Christian  because  he  had  renewed 
his  baptism,  Menno  Simon  began  to  ex¬ 
amino  the  Scriptural  teaching  on  the 
subject,  and  became  convinced  that  there 
was  no  Scriptural  warrant  for  infant 
baptism.  He  remained, however, in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Church  of  Rome  for  several 
years,  during  which  he  wrote  a  he  ok 
against  the  Munsterites.  He  renounced 
Catholicism  early  in  1536,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year  was  ordained  a  min¬ 
ister  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  Old 
Evangelical  or  Waldensian  Church. 
Thenceforward,  to  his  death,  in  1559, 
Menno  was  active  in  the  cause  of  evan¬ 
gelical  truth,  traveling  through  northern 
Germany  and  preaching  everywhere.  The 
churches  which  he  organized  rejected 
mfant  baptism  and  held  to  the  principle  of, 
non-re®s’anee.  A  severe  persecution 
having  broken  out  against  his  followers, 
they  began  to  emigrate  to  Pennsylvania 
near  the  close  of  t  he  seventeenth  century, 
and  established  a  Mennonite  church  in 
Germantown.  The  colony  at  Germantown, 
which  had  secured  a  tract  of  about  sit 
thousand  acres,  was  increased  from  time 
to  time  by  immigration  from  Europe. 


*  * 

The  last  census  places  the  number  of 
Mennohites  at  42,000.  But  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Church  in  Iowa, in  I860,  the! 
number  was  placed  at  128,000.  Either  this  ; 
estimate  was  too  high  or  else  the  Church 
has  dwindled,  taking  the  census  as  correct, 
which  it  doubtless  is  not.  The  polity  of 
the  Mennonites  is  of  the  Presbyterian 
type.  Ministers  are  chosen  from  the  con¬ 
gregations  to  he  served,  and  when  the 
members  are  not  unanimously  agreed  upon 
candidate,  the  choice  is  made  by  lot.  In 
e  same  way  are  chosen  deacons,  whose 
ee  is  to  care  for  the  poor  and  sick,  ar.d 
sist  in  administering  the  ordinances. 


The  Lord's  Supper  i3 
a  year,  usually  in  the 
autumn.  After  the  communion 
p  lace,  the  ceremony  of  feet 


performed.  The  deacons  bring  in  vessels 
of  water,  and  the  members  proceed  to 
wash  and  wipe  one  another’s  feet  and  to 


give  the  kiss  of  peace,  the  sexes  separat¬ 
ing  for  this  purpose.  The  members  of 
this  religious  body  make  no  recourse 
to  litigation.  When  difficulties  arise  ho-  ■ 
tween  brethren  they  are  settled  byarbitra-j 
lion,  and  those  who  refuse  to  submit  to! 
this  method  of  settlement  are  excommuni¬ 
cated.  The  Mennonites  do  not  accept 
public  offices,  except  in  connection  with 
the  management  of  schools.  More  than 


a  third  of  them  are  found  in  Pennsylvania.! 
hut  they  are  also  strong  in  Ohio,  Indiana! 
Illinois  and  Kansas. 


One  of  the  twelve  branches  of  the  Men- 
nonlte  church  is  not  much  known  here, 
and  is  called  the  Bruederhoef,  founded  by 
Jacob  Huter,  of  Innspruck,  in  the  Tyrol. 
Huter  was  burned  at  the  siake  in  1536!  He 
organized  a  society  on  communistic  minci- 
pies,  which  are  still  adhered  to,  the  mem¬ 
bers  having  all  things  in  common.  His  fol¬ 
io  wers  were  driven  from  Moravia  into  Hun¬ 
gary,  thence  to  Roumania,  and  in  1769  to 
Russia.  The  entire  community  came  to 
the  United  States  from  Russia  in  1874. 
They'  ipeak  German,  and  their  hooks, 
which  are  in  manuscript,  are  written  in 
that  language.  They  have  but  352  com¬ 
municants,  all  of  whom  are  settled  in  three 
counties  in  South  Dakota. 


It  was  away  hack  in  the  early  part  of! 
this  century  that  the  sect  known  as  the 
New  Mennonites  had  their  origin.  Francis 
Herr,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  sturdy  old 
Hans  Herr,  the  first  Mennonite  preacher, 
bad  long  regarded  with  concern  the,  to j 
him,  gradual  departure  from  the  faith  of 
j  their  fathers,  of  the  old  Mennonites.  He 
protested  mildly,  but  nothing  wfts  done  a 
till  after  his  death,  when  Ills  son,  John 
Herr,  not  only  protested  hut  left  the 
church  and  drew  others  with  him.  Inf 
1R4  the  first  congregation  of  the  New 
Mennonite  Church  was  formed  with  John 
Herr  as  their  pastor  and  bishop.  Abraham ■ 
Landis  was  appointed  to  baptize  him,  be-'' 
cause  the  new  organization  repudiated  the 
!  baptism  of  the  old  Mennonites.  After-! 
ward  Landis  and  the  rest  of  the  peo-f 
pie  were  baptized  by  Mr.  Herr.  Thus 


' 


arose  the  strictest  sect  of  this  re-! 
markable  body  of  believers.  In  returning 
to  what  they  believed  to  he  the  primitive 
Mennonite  faith  they  went  to  the  most! 
marked  extreme.  In  roaLters  of  religious 
observance  they  exceed  the  Amish.  Tboy 
dress  after  the  manner  of  the  Quakers, 
with  a  cutaway  coat  without  collar,  and 
round  crowned  broad  brimmed  hat.  There 
is  little,  if  any,  difference  in  faith  between 
them  and  the  old  Mennonites;  in  practice 


ery  thing.  Not  only  'Kill  they  not  permit 
,cir  ministers  to  officiate  in  any  other 
fturcb,  but  the  members  are  prohibited 


..oni  attending  any  other  religious  services 
than  their  own.  If  a  friend  should  die, 
and  an  old  Mennonite  or  any  other  minis¬ 
ter  should  rise  to  speak  at  the  funeral, 
every  new  Mennonite  in  tbs  room  would 
leave.  They  will  not  vote  or  hold  office, 
and  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
world  or  the  governments  thereof.  They 
are  non-combatants. 


I  now  come  to  the  Amish,  who  split  from 
the  Mennonite  church  in  Alsace  some  200  | 
years  ago,  and  take  their  name  from  their  fi 
to  under,  Jacob  Amen  As  I  have  said, their 
faith  is  the  same,  and  church  customs  also, 
as  the  Mennonites  and  differ  only  from  the 
litter  In  certain  customs.  In  1890  a  Fhila-  , 
delphia  Press  correspondent  came  to 
this  county  to  write  something  . 
about  the  Amish  citizens,  and 
.among  others  interviewed  Samuel 
|  Kauffman  of  Kinzer’s  station.  I  herewith  | 
publish  a  ponion  of  this  interview  as  it 
!  gives,  I  think,  accurately,  the  views  of  the® 
jAmishin  such  matters  as  fashion,  dress 
and  education.  The  Press  correspondent 
reports  Mr.  Kauffman  as  follows: 

“  The  prohibition  regarding  suspenders 
was  removed  long  ago,”  said  Mr.  Kauff¬ 
man,  “  but  we  retain  the  hooks-aud-eyes. 
Why?  Well  largely  because  our  fathers!., 
and  our  grandfathers  wore  them.  It  hasp 
been  the  custom  of  our  people  for  nearly  * 
200  years.  The  hooks-aud-eyes  are  as  ser-  , 
viecablo  as  buttons.  They  may  not  bo 
fashionable,  but  we  have  nothing  to  do1 
with  that.  The  ways  of  the  world  are 
not  our  ways.  As  our  sole  guide,  the! 
woul  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  has! 
said,  descriptive  of  God'3  chosen  ones,  [ 
‘they  are  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  F 
works  ’  This  explains  many  things  that  to 1 
the  world  seem  strange  about  us.  We  do :. 
f  not  follow  fashion  or  accept  the  styles  of 
thorn  of  the  world.  We  believe  that  iu 
oar  dross,  in  our  homes,  in  our  language, 
in  everything,  we  should  be  plain,  un¬ 
affected  and  straightforward.  Because 
we  do  not  yield  to  the  ways  of  the  world, 
recognize  its  frivolities  and  fancies  of 
fashion  in  the  cut  of  our  hair  and  clothes, 
the  wearing  of  our  beards,  the  conduct  of 
oi  r  worship,  we  are  regarded  as  odd  and 
peculiar.  So  we  are,  but  not,  we  believe, 
in  the  eyes  of  Christ. 

“We  object  to  too  much  education.  We 
do  not  have  any  colleges,  \V  e  send  our 
children  to  the  public  schools.  If  any  sou 
or  daughter  of  an  Amishman  wanted  to  go 
to  college  lie  or  she  could  doubtless  go, 
but  the  parents  would  make  no  great  effort 
to  help  them.  Too  much  education  unfits 
la  man  for  the  plain,  simple  life  we  lead. 
Our  ministers  have  common  school  educa¬ 
tions.  If  they  have  the  spirit  of  God  in 

_ that  is  all  they  need.  Yes,  a  good 

many  of  our  people  object  to  lightning 

■T 


rods,' because' they  believe  if  God  intends 
to  burn  a  house  or  barn  with  lightning  a 
rod  won’t  stop  Him.  I  object  to  them 


J  myself  because  they  are  useless  unless  you 
are  constantly  keeping  them  in  repair. 

“As  to  politics,  we  voteanS  thatisabo,uT 
all.  We  see  no  harm  in  holding  township 
offices,  such  as  Road  Supervisor,  hut  noth 
iDg  beyond  that.  You  never  see  an  Amish¬ 
man  at  a  pole-raising  or  carrying  a  torch 
j  in  a  parade.  We  did  not  even  vote  in  the 
I  old  days.  The  reason  wo  do  so  now  is  be? 

;  cause  we  think  that  this  is  the  best  Govern! 
ment  under  the  sun,  the  best  that  over  ex¬ 
isted,  and  that  ,113  it  protects  us  id  our 
rights  and  religion  we  should  sustain  it  a:- 
far  as  is  compatible  with  our  religious 
views.  We  will  not  bear  arms.  During) 
the  war  we  cheerfully  paid  whatever  fines 
or  bounties  were  demanded  of  us.  I  was 
drafted  myself  and  taken  before  the  Mar¬ 
shal,  I  think  they  called  him.  I  told  him 
what  my  religion  demanded  of  me,  and  he- 
let  me  go  by  paying  S3  Oil  fine. 

“  We  don’t  have  photographs  taken. 
That  is,  the  old  Amish  folks.  Borne  of  the 
young  ones,  before  they  enter  the  Church, 
do,  I  suppose.  The  reason  is  that  we  do 
not  think  that  God’s  law,  which  says  that 
man  shall  not  make  images  and  likenesses 
of  earthly  things,  should  be  obeyed. 
Theatres  and  such  exhibitions  are  worldly 
amusements.  The  desire  to  avoid  show 
and  display  also  leads  us  to  discounte¬ 
nance  fancy  vehicles  and  carriages.'  And 
yet  we  believe  in  jollity  arid  merry-making 
within  proper  bounds  and  at  proper  times.  , 
The  young  folks  have  their  gatherings; 
and  then  there  are  weddings  and  infaies. 
Somefimes,  though,  this  merry-making  I: 
carried  too  far.  Too  much  of  anything  is 
too  much.” 

“Win  i  person  has  been  excoin  muni-  .] 
cated  or  expelled  from  the  Church  among  , 
j  the  Amish,  are  they  prohibited  from  eating 
witli  the  members  of  their  own  household?’  » 

“Yes,  sir.  It  is  not  of  our  doing  that 
such  is  the  case.  The  Bible  is  our  only 
guide.  Paul  says  that  with  such  as  these 
you  have  described  the  faithful  shall  not  i 
even  eat.  If  a  man  backslides,  if  he  1 


( 


tramples  the  Word  of  God  under  foot,  and 
neglects  a,nd  denounces  everything  good,  11 
lie  is  treated  that  way.  If  it  is  a  father,  ! 
his  wife  and  children  must  not  sup  with  i. 

him  until  he  repents.” 


vf  x-  r 

The  old  Amish  disdain  the  use  of  ,f 
churches,  and  gather,  asdic!  the  primitive  e 
Christians,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  at 
each  other’s  houses.  The  meeting  house  o 
Amish  are  a  trifle  more  liberal  than  the  old 
j  Amish.  They  have  churches,  and  that  1 
j  was  about  the  basis  of  their  split.  Twice 
|  a  year  they  have  communion  services  and  ■ 
]  feet  washing.  Then  they  bestow  the  kiss 
of  peace,  the  men  saluting  each  other  and 
the  sisters  saluting  the  sisters.  The  j 
Progressive  Amish  are  too  new  to  have  a  ' 
history.  They  are  a  recent  organization  m 


I  imposed  of  about  two  dozen  families, 
jtill  another  branch  of  the  Church  i3 
known  as  the  River  Brethren,  from  the 
fact  that  their  colony  was  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna  river.  Jacob 
Engel  estab'.ishel  this  society  in  1776. 


I  now  come  to  the  Dunkards,  or  Ger¬ 
man  Baptists,  who  date  their  beginning 
or  trace  it  back  to  Alexander  Mack,  of 
Schwartzenau,  in  Germany.  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  Mack  and  several 
others  formed  a  habit  of  meeting  together 
for  the  study  of  the  New  Testament. 
They  were  convinced  that  its  doctrines 
and  principles'  of  church  order  were  not 
being  faithfully  followed,  either  by  the 
Lutheran  or  the  Reformed  Church.  They 
therefore,  resolved  to  form  a  society  <Jf 
their  own,  and  Alexander  Mack  was 
chosen  as  their  first  pastor.  Being  pres¬ 
ently  subjected  to  persecution,  most  of 
them,  in  1719,  came  to  the  United  States, 
settling  in  Pennsylvania,  where  their  first 
church  was  organized  about  four  years 
later.  Like  the  Mennonites,  they  chose 
for  tlielr  place  of  residence  Germantown, 
where  Christian  Saur,  one  of  their 
number,  edited  and  printed  the  first  Ger¬ 
man  Bible  in  America,  the  unbound  sheets 
of  which  were  used  by  the  British  soldiers 
to  litter  their  horses  after  the  battle  of 
Germantown  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Later  a  number  of  these  sheets  were  gath¬ 
ered  up,  and  several  volumes  were  made 
of  them, some  of  which  are  still  in  existence. 
The  Dunkards  were  an  earnest  and  devout 
people,  who  endeavored  to  shape  tlielr 
lives  according  to  the  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament, and  they  increased  rapidly, 
drawing  llieir  converts  from  the  German 
element  of  the  population.  One  of  their 
most  important  principles  is  non-conform¬ 
ity  to  the  world  They  have  striven, while 
living  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  simple,  unostentatious  life,  ignor¬ 
ing  the  fashions  and  the  customs  of  society 
In  dress,  ia  household  furnishing, and  in  gen¬ 
eral  behavior.  In  process  of  time, however, 
innovations  crept  in  among  them, forbidden 
articles  of  luxury  found  their  way  into  use, 
the  cut  and  character  of  their  garments 
wore  changed,  their  discipline  became  in¬ 
sensibly  i-iaxe.t,  and  the  differences 
between  them  and  LT.-ir  neighbors  of  other 
■denominations  were  less  striking.  The 
result  was  that  the  more  conservative, 
rallying  against  these  innovations,  found 
themselves  opposed  by  a  more  progressive 
element,  and  a  division  occurred  about  ten 
years  ago.  As  the  outcome  of  this  division 
there  are  now  three  branches  of  the 
Dunkards,  known  as  the  Conservative,  the 
Progressive  and  the  Old  Order  Brethren. 
There  is,  besides,  a  fourth  branch  called 
the  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  German,  due  to 
a  secession  from  the  Dunkards  led  by 
Conrad  .Beissel  in  1728.  Bcissel  and  bis 
disciples  observed  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week  as  the  Sabbath,  and  adopted  a  com- 
saunal  life. 


* 


The  Donkards  interpret  tin 
literally,  and  hold  that  unquestioning 
obedience  should  be  given  to  both  letter 
and  spirit.  They  agree  with  the  Baptists 
in  maintaining  that  immersion  is  the  only  i 
proper  form  of  baptism,  and  that,  believers 
are  the  only  proper  subjects  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance.  Consequently,  they  do  not  prac¬ 
tice  infant  baptism.  The  ordinance  is  ad¬ 
ministered  to  candidates  in  a  kneeling' 
position.  They  are  dipped  thrice,  and  for-! 
ward  instead  of  backward,  contrary, 
to  the  usual  custom  of  immersion.  En¬ 
deavoring  to  follow  all  the  customs  as 
well  as  the  commandments  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  Dunkards  hold  communion 
in  the  evening.  It  is  preceded  by  the 
j  love  feast,  or  agape  of  the  Greeks.  After 
partaking  of  a  full  meal,  which  is  served 
at  table,  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  are  administered.  In  connection 
with  this,  they  extend  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  one  another,  and  exchange 
the  kiss  of  charity.  This  part  of  the 
service,  however,  is  observed  separately 
by  tbe  sexes.  Before  the  supper  is  eaten 
the  ceremony  of  washing  one  another's 
feet  is  performed,  the  brethren  observing  f 
it  among  themselves,  and  the  sisters  doing 
likewise.  The  Dunkards  hold  not  only  to  i 
the  -principle  of  non-conformity,  but  also 
to  that  of  non-resistance,  and  earnestly 
protest  against  secret  societies.  Their 
polity  is  partly  Congregational  and! 
partly  Presbyterian.  Their  chief  ec- 1 
.  ;clesiastical  body  is  the  annual}! 
meeting  or  conference,  whose  decisions  aren 
, ‘considered  binding  upon  district  confer- ij 
ences  and  churches.  The  ministry  consists  I 
of  bishops  or  eiders,  ministers  and  deacons,  fjj 
all  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  cougrega-  j 
lion.  In  most  cases  they  receive  nothing  f 
for  their  services;  the  ministers,  in  fact,* 
aro  not  trained  theologians,  but  ijursuejj 
their  ordinary  business  vocations  during 
the  week,  preaching  on  Sundays  and  other  il 
occasions  as  required.  The  Conservatives,  K 
who  constitute  the  largest  branch  of  the  || 
Dunkards,  are  scattered  through  twenty- 
eight  States  and  two  Territories,  being 
strongest  in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and 
Ohio.  They  have  85-1  church  edifices  and 
180  halls,  with  an  aggregate  seating 
capacity  of  nearly  370,000.  The  number 
of  communicants  is  61,101.  Tbe 
Progressive  Dunkards  are  to  be 
found  in  15  States,  but  they  have 
only  96  church  edifices  and  37  hails, 
and  the  number  of  their  communicants  is 
but  8,089.  The  Old  Order  Brethren  are 
still  less  progressive  than  the  Conservative. 
They  are  adverse  to  Sunday  schools,  mis¬ 
sionary  endeavor,  and  high  schools  or  col¬ 
leges.  They  are  opposed  to  the  number¬ 
ing  of  the  people  for  Scriptural  reasons, 
and  the  census  authorities  had  much,  dies’ 
cully  in  getting  returns  from  them.  The 
Old  Order  has  representatives  in  nineteen 
States,  owns  sixty-three  church  buildings. 
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.„d  ''"cupies  sixty-twolialls,  ancl  has  4,4U 
iommunicants.  The  Seventh  Day  Dunk- 
aids  are  now  very  few  in  number.  There 
£fre  only  i9l  communicants,  who  are  to  be 
found  in  Bedford,  Franklin,  Laneasterand 
Somerset  counties,  tins  State. 


S.iCii  is  all  the  information  I  have  at 
iand,  but  such  as  it  is  I  believe  it  will 
prove  interesting  to  all  people  outside  tiie 
pale  of  the  “plain  people.”  They  are  a 
large  and  influential  body  of  citizens,  who 
are  playing  a  great  and  good  part  in  the 
world  and  have  made  our  county  bloom 
like  flowers  in  a  garden  of  pomegranates. 
It  is  but  right  we  should  know  something 
about  them,  and  if  the  task  set  me  has 
been  well  accomplished  I  am  content. 

. .  R  BR. 


From,  /,  l  - 

<■  *-  (Shr, 

Bate, 


^OlSTOpj^  DISCOVERY 


GENERAL  WASHINGTON  VISITED  LANCAS¬ 
TER  IN  17!) I  AND  MADE  A  SPEECH. 


The  Oration  Now  FiVst  Fublislieil. 
Reply  By  Gen.  Hand— State  Entrance 
of  the  Father  of  His  Country. 


°ll0Wln"  interesting  historical 
facts  have  ]Ust  been  discovered  by  George 
in  f,r0Wel1>  Philadelphia*  who  has  been 
tbLs;^t7  for  a  few  days.  The  impors- 
.  nee  of  this  discovery,  as  well  as  its  local 
n  erest,  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by 
i  he  readers  of  the  Intelligences 
That  George  Washington  was  the  guest 
u  the  citizens  oi  Lancaster  on  July  4  1791 
p^rtlclPfted  in  the  demonstrations 
celebiating  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of 
American  Independence,  is  a  fact  of  inter¬ 
esting  history  heretofore  unpublished. 

6Aear  1790  hehad  made  a  tri- 
mphant  tour  ot  the  Eastern  states,  and 
Isoon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  first 
Congress  lie  set  out  on  a  tour  through 
the  Southern  states,  where  lie  was  eveiw- 
iv  here  received  with  tokens  of  veneration 
?Ieoan,d  *espect-  Philadelphia  was  then 
the  seat  of  government,  and  he  left  that! 

VWrat1,1J°01ir<m  Marcb  21>  l79l>  f‘»r  Mt. 

veinou.  His  equipage  consisted  of  a 
handsome  white  coach,  built  for  the  oc- 

Idmwn  >  y,Mr\Clarke>  of  Philadelphia, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  a  baggage  wagoA 

wn  by  two  horses,  four  saddle  horses 
one  horse  led  with  these,  his  valet,’ 


two  footmen,  a  coachman  and  a  postn.  am 
Major  Jackson  accompanied  him  on  tlnJi 
ientire  trip.  They  went  by  way  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware,  crossed  the  Cliesa- 
jpeake  Bay  to  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and 
[proceeded  to  Georgetown,  where  lie  met 
the  commissioner  appointed  to  lay  out 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  locate  the 
site  of  the  national  capital  and  the  presi¬ 
dential  mansion.  Having  accomplished 
this  work  to  his  satisfaction,  he  went 
to  Mount  Vernon,  ami  after  remain¬ 
ing  there  one  week  departed  on  his  event¬ 
ful  tour,  going  as  far  south  as  Savannah, 
Georgia.  His  approach  to  all  the  South¬ 
ern  towns  was  announced  by  salvos  of 
artillery  and  the  ringing  of  bells.  A  re¬ 
ception  and  banquet  were  given  in  his 
honor  by  the  authorities  of  every  town 
and  he  was  always  received  with  the 
greatest  demonstrations  of  joy. 

Washington  was  then  in  the  height  of 
1  his  fame.  His  great  achievements  as  a 
soldier  and  his  renown  as  a  statesman 
were  universally  recognized.  His  name 
was  honored  and  revered  in  every  Amer¬ 
ican  household,  and  his  attributes  of 
greatness  recognized  by  the  entire  civil¬ 
ized  world. 

Having  followed  him  over  the  entire 
route  be  traveled  on  this  Southern  tour 
in  search  of  facts  and  incidents  of  historic 
interestand  value,  it  is  my  pleasure  heve- 
I  with  to  record  the  last  public  receptiou 
Isriveuinhis  honor  ou  his  return  trip  to 
i  Philadelphia. 

Gen.  Washington  came  here  from 
York.  He  arrived  there  on  the  second 


day  of  July  and  was  given  a  public  re-i  ( 
ception  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  his-  7 
toric  town,  which  for  nine  months  of  the  V 
darkest  period  of  the  Revolution  had  been  1 
[the  seat  of  the  government.  Congress  i 
held  its  sessions  during  that  period  it  '  I 
the  county  court  house,  aud  while  ther<  t" 
passed  the  articles  of  confederation.  Ge’ ,  ft 
I  Washington  was  then  in  command  of  tht-j  j 
[main  body  of  the  American  army  a_r. 
Valley  Forge,  aud  never  in  that  eventful  ’ 
winter  of  1777-8  was  enabled  to  visi  ! 
York  or  Lancaster.  1  Li 

The  president  made  the  following’''’ 
brief  note  in  his  diary  for  July  3,  1791,  ’ 
at  York: 

I  “I  attended  English  services  at  the’“  ‘ 
German  Reformed  church,  there  being  uq 
services  in  the  English  ( Episcopal  jcliurcE” 
at  this  time.  I  then  departed  for  Wright’A 
Ferry  accompanied  by  a  delegation  oP 
citizens  of  York  in  order  to  be  present 
at  Lancaster  at  tlie  celebration  of  the  fif-'l 
teentb  anniversary  of  American  Inde¬ 
pendence.  ’  ’ 

A  delegation  of  ^prominent  citizens  of 
Lancaster  went  on  horseback  to  Wright’s 
Ferry  (Columbia)  to  meet  him  and  escort 
him  here.  A  short  distance  out  on  the 
|  Columbia  pike  he  left  bis  coach,  mounted 
one  of  bis  horses  and  rode  into  town 
amidst  the  greatest  enthusiasm  at  six 
o’clock  on  Sunday  evening. 

A  German  almanac,  published  in  La 
;  caster  in  1779  by  Francis  Bailey,  was  f, 
first  to  denominate  him  the  “Father 
|His  Country.  ”  .-A  unbL-  '  ' ' 


a  profound  veneration  for  Wash- 
W  gtou  pervaded  the  entire  community, 
"  and  all  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Revolution 
throughout  the  county  cauie  to  town  to 
see  their  former  chief. 

The  next  day  was  Monday,  the  Fourth 
of  July,  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of 
American  Independence,  and  every  effort  ! 
was  made  by  the  citizens  of  the  borough 
to  do  honor  to  the  distinguished  guest 
and  fitly  celebrate  the  joyous  occasion. 
Gen.  Edward  Hand,  who  had  himself 
achieved  distinction  and  won  fame  as  an 
officer  in  the  Revolution,  was  then  the 
most  conspicuous  citizen  of  Lancaster 
county.  He,  with  the  other  burgesses  of 
the  town,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabi- 
i  tants,  waited  upon  the  president  and  de¬ 
livered  the  following  address: 

GEN.  HAND’S  ADDRESS. 

To  George  Washington,  president  of  the 
United  States. 


Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
borough  of  Lancaster,  the  members  of  the 
corporation  beg  leave  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  arrival  at  this  place.  On  this 
joyful  occasion  they  approach  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  union,  with  hearts  im¬ 
pressed  with  no  less  grateful  respect  than 
;  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  East  and  of 
the  South.  With  them  they  have  ad¬ 
mired  those  talents  and  that  firm  pru¬ 
dence  in  the  lield,  which  finally  ensured 
,  success  to  the  American  arms.  But  at 
1  this  time  reference  forbids  the  language 
!  that  would  naturally  flow  from  the  re- 
I  capitulation  of  the  events  of  the  late 
glorious  revolution.  The  faithful  page 
of  history  will  record  your  illustrious 
actions  for  posterity.  Yet  we  can’t  for¬ 
bear  mentioning  what  we,  in  our  day, 
have  beheld  and  witnessed.  We  have 
seen  you  at  the  awful  period,  when  the 
storm  of  war  was  bursting  around  us 
and  our  fertile  plains  were  deluged 
with  the  richest  blood  of  America,  rise 
above  “adversity  and  exerting  all  the 
talents  of  the  patriot  and  the  hero  to 
save  our  country  from  the  threatened 
ruin,  and  when,  by  the  will  of  Heaven, 
those  exertions  had  restored  peace  and 
prosperity  to  the  United  States  and  the 
grand  object  for  which  you  drew  the 
sword  was  accomplished,  we  have  beheld 
you,  adorned  with  every  private  social 
virtue,  mingling  with  yoar  fellow-citi¬ 
zens.  Yet  that  transcendent  love  of  coun¬ 
try,  by  which  you  have  always  been  actu¬ 
ated,  did  not  suffer  you  to  rest  here,  but 
when  the  united  voice  of  the  my  riads  of 
freemen,  your  fellow-citizens,  called  you 
from  the  repose  of  domestic  life,  Jactuated 
solely  by  principles  of  true  glory,  uot  seek¬ 
ing  your  own  aggrandizement, but  sacrific¬ 
ing  the  sweets  of  retired  life  to  the  wishes | 
and  happiness  of  your  country,  we  have 
Ticlipld  vdii  nnssfissp.d  of  the  contidence  ol 


beheld  you  possessed  of  the  contidence  of 
a  great  people,  presiding  over  their  coun¬ 
cils  and  by  your  happy  administration! 
uniting  them  together  by  the  great 
,  political  bond  of  one  common  interest.  J 
k  It  is  therefore  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
^  borough  seize  with  joy  the  only  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  is  offered  to  them  to  testify 

-  w' 


tbeir  approbation  of,  and  their  gratitude 
for,  your  services.  Long,  very  long,  sir, 
may  you  enjoy  the  affections  of  your 
fellow  citizens.  We  pray  for  a  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  your  health  and  happiness  and 
the  choicest  blessings  of  Heaven  on  our 
beloved  country,  and  on  you,  its  father 1 
and  its  friend. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  tliemselve3  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  Lancaster. 

Edward  Hand, 

Paul  Zantzinger, 
Burgesses. 
John  Hurley, 

Adam  Reigakt, 

Jacob  Krug, 

Casper  Shaffner, 

Jacob  Frey. 

Assistants. 

WASHINGTON’S  REPLY. 

To  the  above  address  Washing  tou  re¬ 
sponded  as  follows : 

To  the  corporation  and  inhabitants  of  the 

Borough  of  Lancaster. 

G  entlemen  :  Your  congratulations  on 
my  arrival  iu  Lancaster  are  received  with  , 
pleasure,  and  the  flattering  expressions  of 
your  esteem  are  replied  to  with  sincere 
regard.  While  I  confess  my  gratitude! 
for  the  distinguished  admiration  in  which 
you  are  pleased  to  bold  my  public  ser-  H 
vices,  a  sense  of  justice  to  my  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  ascribes  to  other  causes  the  peace 1 
and  prosperity  of  our  highly  favored! 
country.  Her  freedom  and  happiness  are! 
founded  in  their  patriotic  exertions  and 
will,  I  trust,  be  transmitted  to  distant  I 
ages  through  the  same  medium  of  wisdom  j 
and  virtue.  With  sincere  wishes  for  your; 
social,  I  offer  an  individual  prayer  lor: 
your  individual  welfare. 

G.  Washington. 

At  3  o’clock  the  president  and  a  very! 
large  number  of  citizens  sat  down  to  an 
elegant  entertainment, provided  for  the  oc  ¬ 
casion,  in  the  court  bouse,  then  situated 
in  Centre  Square. 

After  diuuer  the  following  toasts  were 
drunk : 

1.  “The  Day  and  all  who  Honor  It;”i 
2.  “The  United  States;”  3.  “The  Legis¬ 
lature  of  the  Union — May  it  always  be  , 
guided  by  the  ‘  genuine  maxim  of  an  hon-j 
est,  magnanimous  policy’”  (see  the 
president’s  inaugural  address);  4.  “The 
King  and  National  Assembly  of  France;” 

5.  1 1  The  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  ”  0. 
“The  Friendly  European  Powers;”  7. 
“The  Memory  of  those  Patriots  and! 
Heroes  who  fought  and  fell  iuthe  glorious! 
cause  of  American  Liberty”;  8.  “The 
General  Prevalence  of  Religion  and  Mo¬ 
rality”;  9.  “Agriculture  and  Com¬ 
merce”;  10.  “May  the  Example  of  America 
and  France  be  Productive  of  True  Liberty 
to  every  Nation  ou  the  Globe;”  11.  “May! 
the  Rights  of  Man  be  Understood,  and  be 
Preserved  Inviolate  in  our  Great  Repub- 
lie;”  12.  “The  Fair  Daughters  ofj 
America;”  14.  “May  t  he  Lamp  of  Science 
continue  to  illuminate  this  Western! 
World  to  the  end  of  Time;”  14.  “The 
Memory  of  the  American  Patriot,  States- ( 
man  aud  Philosopher— Beujamiu  Frank- j 
lin;”  15.  “May  the  oppressed  of  all  na-| 


tions  find  an  asylum  in  America.” 

The  president  then  gave  “The  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  State  of  Pennsylvania,”  and 
retired,  when  the  company  rose  and  vol¬ 
unteered  the  “illustrious  President  of 
the  United  States.” 

A  local  chronicler  says:  “The  day  was 
spent  with  the  greatest  harmony,  and 
every  heart  was  gladdened  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  so  great  and  good  a  man.” 

I  General  Washington  arrived  in  Pnila- 
Idelphia  about  noon  ou  the  sixth  of  July 
in  perfect  health.  His  approach  to  that 
city  was  announced  by  the  firing  of  can¬ 
non  and  the  ringing  of  bells.  He  had 
been  absent  from  the  seat  of  government 
from  March  '21  until  July  6  of  the  same 
jyear.  George  R.  Prowerr^I 


!Mr.  George  StdiiiMn  Furcisbts  an  In¬ 
teresting  Chapter  in  Our  History. 


PRISONERS  OF  TAB  REVOLUTION. 


A  Local  Historian  Details  Some  Facts 
Concerning  Our  Borough’s  Part  In 
tne  Rsvolutlon— Meeting  of 
Daughiersof  Revolution. 


A  uieeiiug  of  the -Donegal  Chapter^ 
,  Daughters  of  the  Revolntion  was  held  at 
ten  o’clock,  yesterdey  morning  at  the 
home  of  Miss  L'llinu  Diller,  on  South 
.  Queen  eueet.  Miss  Lillie  Evans,  of  Oul 
mr.bia,  the  regent,  presided,  and  the 
following  were  presen1:  Mrs.  Dr.  Henry 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  Du  Bois  Rohrer 
Mrp.  Arthur  Boardman,  Mrs.  Dr.  E.  B 
lijns.  Misses  Lillie  Evans,  Bessie  Atlee, 
Bearietta  Brinton,  Martha  Clark,  Lillian 
Dilier,  Sarah  Hess,  of  Lancaster;  Mies 
j  Walker, of  Gap;  Miss  Josephine  Buchanan, 
of  Marietta. 

Miss  Martha  Clark  read  the  following 
paper,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr 
George  Steinman,  of  this  city. 

“Daring  the  Revolution  our  borongh 
was  not  the  scene  of  bloodshed,  nor  was 
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there  a  battle  fought  in  the  coanty, 
was  always  ready  to  furnish  men  a: 
money  for  the  cause  of  lioerty.  Early 
the  war  Lancaster  had  furnished  its  full 
quota  i  f  soldiers,  and  on  account  of  the 
devotion  of  its  people  to  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  Washington  deemed  it  a  safe  place 
to  send  the  British  prisoners.  Soldiers 
were  comfortably  quartered  here  in  the 
barrackB,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Duke 
and  Walnut  streets,  during  the  winter  of 
77  and ’78,  while  those  poor  patriots  at 
I  Valley  Forge  weie  suffering  and  dying 
|  from  exposure  to  that  severe  winter. 

“The  prison  in  which  the  prisoner 
were  confined  was  a  two  story  saw-buck 
houeo  ou  the  east  side  of  Middle  street, 
and  wsb  taken  down  when  8hippen  wbb 
extended.  This  building  was  erected  sb 
a  barracks  to  accommodate  Gen.  Fobe’s 
troop  on  their  return  from  Fort  Pitt. 
It  was  to  this  prison  that  Captain  Lee  of 
our  army  (under  the  disguise  of  a 
British  soldier),  allowed  himself  to 
be  taken  as  a  prisoner  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  manner  cf  escape  of  the  prison¬ 
ers,  by  making  that  long  and  daring 
march  to  the  Delaware  river,  where  they 
were  recaptured.  When  Lee  returned  to 
Lancaster  he  letraced  his  Bteps  and 
brought  to  iastice  fifteen  persons  on  the 
route  who  bad  aided  their  escape. 

“The  prisoners  were  not  closely  con¬ 
fined,  but  were  allowed  the  freedom  of 
the  borough,  and  the  officers  saw  con- 
sideral  gayety  while  here.  Marshall'  in 
his  diary  Bays:  ‘March  1, 1780  Laet  night 
there  was  a  great  entertainment  for  the 
English  officers  (prisoners)  at  Peter  Hof- 
nagle’a.  Grand  supper,  with  music,  i 
dancing,  etc.’  Hofaagle’s  should  be 
Hoffuagel’p.and  the  tavern  stood  where' 
the  HieBter  Houe8  now  stands, 
j  “To  show  the  extravagance  of  the  en  ji 
tertainmente,  he  also  says  ‘January  21 JJ 
1780,  Splendid  Assembly  last  night  at  ttn^ 
court  home.  Twenty-one  ladies;  doubt  "' 
that  quantity  of  men;  dancing,  singiDf 


gaming, drinking,  carousing, etc,  etc.  Iq 
is  said  each  subscriber  paid  three  hm  , 
dred  collars,  and  any  interloper  o  • 
assembly  nights,  admitted  by  payin 
thirty  dollars  each  night  ’  But  it  mus 
be  remembered  this  was  paid  in  conti-,' 
nental  money,  which,  at  that  time,  took 
about  ten  dollars  to  make  one  in  gold. 

“As  early  in  the  war  as  the  winter  o.  ’. 
1775  and  1776  several  hundred  prisoneri’ 
arrived  in  Lancaster  taken  at  Sr.  John’fi 
by  General  Montgomery.  With  them: 
were  sixty-six  women  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  children.  Among  the' 
officers  that  were  captured  came  Maj  or 
John  Andre  and  M»j  ir  James  Gordon 
(Earl  Gordon).  Tno  latter  arrived 

hero  December  11,  1775,  and  1 

have  a  letter  from  him  written 

in  Lancaster,  dated  February  11, 1782,  to 
Brigadier  General  Hand,  aeking  him  to 
request  hie  Excellency  General  Washing¬ 
ton  to  grant  his  permiFsion  to  go  to  New 
York  to  get  money  for  ihe  prisoner 
under  his  care  at  Lancaster,  this  showir 


that  he  was  still  here  with  prison? 

■  . — - -  — •  -  -t>m 


Tore  than  three  months  af.er  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Cornwallis. 

“It  would  have  been  better  for  poor 
Andre  had  he  remained  here  with  Earli 
Gordon.  In  March,  1776.  he  was  sent,  to! 
Carlisle,  and  from  ih<-ra  he  was  Boon 
exchanged  and  got  back  into  the  British 
srmy.  He  then  turned  up  in  that  dis¬ 
astrous  affair  with  Arnold  and  was  hung 
at  Tappan  The  following  inscription 
which  I  copied  from  his  monument  in 
Westminister  Abbey  tells  his  Bad  story : 

Sacred  to  tbe  Memory 
of 

MAJOR  JOHN  ANDRE, 

who,  raised  by  his  merit  at  an  early  period  of  life 
to  the  ran  a  of  adjutant  general  of  the  British 
forces  in  America  and  employed  in  an  important 
but  hazard  >us  enterprise,  felt  a  sacrifice  to  hta 
King  and  country  on  the  2d  of  October.  A.  D.. 
1780.  aged  29,  universally  beloved  aud  esteemed 
by  the  army  in  which  he  served  and  lamented 
even  by  bis  Foes. 

His  Gracious  sovereign,  King  George  the  Third, 
has  caused  this  monument  to  he  erected. 

The  remains  of  Major  John  Andre  were  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1821,  removed  fiom  Tappan 
by  Jamo3  Buchanan,  esq., 

His  Majesty’s  Consul  at  New  York,  Vnder  Instruc¬ 
tions  from  His  Royal  Highness. 

The  Duke  of  York, 

and  with  the  permission  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
finally  deposited  in  a  grave  contiguous  to  the 
monument  on  the  28th  of  November,  1821. 

“Andre  while  iu  Lancaster  made  his 
home  with  Coleb  Cope  in  the  house  in 
which  the  Hon  A.  Herr  Smith  now  re¬ 
sides,  on  North  Lime  street. 

"In  1777  the  borough  become  crowded 
with  prisoners  and  a  lot  of  them  were! 
quartered  in  the  barracks,  much  to  the 
aonoyance  of  our  soldiers  and  the! 
people  of  th8  borough.  O a  August  24 
two  hundred  were  taken  from  the 
barracks  and  marched  under  a  strong 
guard  to  Reading,  aod  on  October  7  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  were  taken  to 
Virginia.  The  prisoners  were  English, 
Scotch  and  Irish.  Many  of  the  Hessians! 
who  were  taken  prisoners  came  to  Lin- [ 
caster  and  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution 
stayed  here  and  intermarried  with  tha 
people  of  the  county.  Their  descendants 
are  still  among  ns. 

“It  seems  strange  that  oar  local  his¬ 
tories  have  all  failed  to  mention  tbe  fact 
of  so  good  and  great  a  man  as  His  Excel¬ 
lency  General  Washington  having  spent 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1791,  in  our  borough. 
He  waB  on  hia  way  to  York  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  inhabitants  cf  the  borough 
Went  to  Wright’s  Ferry  to  meet  him  and 
escort  him  to  Lancaster.  He  arrived  here 
at  sly.  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  | 
third.  An  address  of  welcome  was  read, 
by  General  Hand,  to  which  the  President 
replied.  At  three  o’clock  iu  the  after-! 
inoonofJnly  fourth  the  President  eat 
down,  with  a  large  number  of  citizsne,  to 
an  entertainment  in  the  court  house.  A  | 
number  of  toasts  were  drank,  and  at  a 
late  hour  the  President  proposed  a  toastj 
to  "The  Governor  and  State  of  Penney!-! 
venia”  end  then  retired.  The  compaoV] 
ato^e  and  drank  to  their  illustrious  guesl 
He  etaited  for  Philadelphia  the  next  clay  j 

nd  arrived  there  on  July  6th. 


ton  was  not  in  the  borough 
Revolution,  and  onlv  once  in  the  county 
Oa  September  16,  1777,  he  stopped  at  the 
White  Horse  tavern,  Salisbury  township, 
on  his  way  to  Yellow  Spring?. 

“About  noon  June  18,  1779,  Lady 

Washington  passed  through  the  borough 
on  her  way  to  Mount  Vernon.  She  was 
attended  by  a  company  of  light  horse 
and  her  servants. 

“I  will  coaclude  by  giving  a  f<-w  prices 
paid  in  continental  money  at  Lancastot: 

1779. 


August  11— Latab  per  pound . S  0  80 

October  19— Butter  per  pound .  4  00 

November  11— Rye  per  bushel .  37  33 

1780. 

November  4  -  Mutton  per  pound . 8  &  09 

June  11— Butter  per  pound .  7  00 

October  6  Butter  per  pound .  15  00 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of 
the  paper  the  society  extended  Mr. 
Sleinman  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  paper  and  the  able 
manner  in  which  it  wbb  written. 

After  partaking  of  refreshments  the  j 
eociety  adjourned  to  meet,  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Mrs  Rapp,  in  York,  on  the} 
Eecmd  Wednesday  in  March. 


From, 

-2  c  | 

Date, 

j 
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Hs  Was  the  Guest  of  This  City  on  July 
Fourth,  1791, 


A  FACT  NEVER  BEFORE  PUBLISHED. 


He  Was  First  Denominated  the  “Father  of 
His  Country”  by  a  German  Almanac 
Published  in  This  City  by  Francis  Bailey 
In  1779— His  Arrival  and  E.tortatDinem 
iu  I^ancaater. 


“I  think  I  am  Bafe  in  saying  Washing- 


The  folio wiDg  interesting  fact  of  local! 
history  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Geo.  R. 
Prowell,  a  newspaper  correspondent  and 
historical  writer,  of  Philadelphia: 

That  George  Washington  was  the  guest  j 
of  the  citizens  of  Lancaster  on  July  4, 1791, 
and  participated  in  tbe  demonstrations 
celebrating  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of 
American  Independence  is  a  fact  of  inter¬ 
esting  history  heretofore  unpublished. 

In  the  year  1790  he  had  made  a  triumph¬ 
ant  tour  of  the  Eastern  States,  and 
soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  First! 
Congress  he  set  out  ou  a  tour  through  the 


^_^|&thera  States,  where  he  was  every- 
,  where  received  with  tokens- of  veneration, 
love  and  respect.  Philadelphia  was  then 
|  the  seat  of  government,  and  he  left  that 
tclty  at  noon  on  March  21, 1291,  for  Mt. 
!VernoD.  His  equipage  consisted  of  a 
handsome  white  coach,  built  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  by  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Philadelphia, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  a  baggage  wagon 
drawn  by  two  horses,  four  saddle  horses 
and  one  horse  led  with  these,  his  valet, 
two  footmen,  a  coachman  and  a  postilion. 
Major  Jackson  accompanied  him  on  the 
entire  trip  They  went  by  way  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware,  crossed  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  to  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
and  proceeded  to  Georgetown,  where  he 
met  the  commissioner  appointed  to  lay 
out  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  locate 
the  site  of  the  National  Capital  and  the 
Presidential  mansion.  Having  accom¬ 
plished  this  work  to  bis  satisfaction,  he 
went  to  Mount  Yernon,  and  after  remain¬ 
ing  there  one  week  departed  on  his  event¬ 
ful  tour,  going  as  far  south  as  Savannah, 
Georgia.  His  approach  to  ali  the  South¬ 
ern  towns  was  announced  by  salvos  of 
j  artillery  and  the  ringing  of  bells.  A  recep¬ 
tion  and  banquet  were  given  in  his  honor 
by  the  authorities  of  every  town  and  he 
jwas  always  received  with  the  greatest 
I  demonstrations  of  joy. 

|  Washington  was  then  in  the  height  of 
his  fame.  His  great  achievements  as  a 
soldier  and  his  renown  as  a  statesman 
were  universally  recognized.  His  name 
was  honored  and  revered  in  every  Amer¬ 
ican  household,  and  his  attributes  of 
neatness  recognized  by  the  entire  civil- 
zed  world. 

Having  followed  him  over  the  entire 
oute  he  traveled,  on  this  Southern  tour 
n  search  of  facts  and  incidents  of  historic 
interest  and  value,  it  is  my  pleasure  here- 
ith  to  record  the  last  public  reception 
Iven  in  his  honor  on  his  return  trip  to 
.’hiladelpbia. 

General  Washington  came  here  from 
York.  He  arrived  there  on  the  second  day 
of  July  and  was  given  a  public  reception 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  historic  town, 
which  for  nine  months  of  the  darkest 
period  of  the  Revolution  had  been  the  seat 
of  the  government.  Congress  held  its 
sessions  during  that  period  in  the  county 
court  house,  and  while  there  passed 
Articles  cf  Confederation.  General  Wash¬ 
ington  was  then  in  command  of  the  main 
body  of  the  American  army  at  Valley 
Forge,  and  never  in  that  eventful  winter 
of  1777-8  was  enabled  to  visit  York  or  Lan¬ 
caster. 

The  President  made  the  following  brief 
note  in  his  diary  for  July  3, 1791: 

“I  attended  English  services  at  the  Ger¬ 
man  Reformed  church,  there  being  no 
services  in  the  English  (Episcopal)  church 
at  this  time.  I  then  departed  for  Wright’s 
Ferry  accompanied  by  a  delegation  of 
citizens  of  York,  in  order  to  be  present 
Lancaster  at  the  celebration  of  the 


^_nll 


jfifteenty  anniversary  of  America 
ipendence.”  >  " 

A  delegation  of  prominent  citizens  of 
1  Lancaster  went  on  horseback  to  Wright’s 
j  Ferry  (Columbia)  to  meet  him  and  escort 
him  here.  A  short  distance  out  on  the 
Columbia  pike  he  left  his  coach,  mounted 
one  of  his  horses  and  rode  into  town 
amidst  the  greatest  enthusiasm  at  six 
o'clock  on  Sunday  evening. 

A  German  almanac,  published  in  Lan¬ 
caster  in  1779  by  Francis  Bailey,  was  the 
first  to  denominate  him  the  “Father  of 
Ills  Country.”  A  noble  spirit  of  patriot¬ 
ism  and  a  profound  veneration  for  Wash¬ 
ington  pervaded  the  entire  community, 
and  all  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  throughout  the  county  came  to 
town  to  see  their  former  chief. 

The  next  day  was  Monday,  the  Fourth 
of  July,  the  fifteenth,  anniversary  of 
American  Independence,  and  every  effort 
was  made  by  the  citizens  of  the  borough 
to  do  honor  to  the  distinguished  guest  and 
fitly  celebrate  the  joyous  occasion.  Gon. 
Edward  Hand,  who  had  himself  achieved 
distinction  and  won  fame  as  an  officer  in 
the  Revolution,  was  then  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  citizen  of  Lancaster  county. 
He,  with  the  other  burgesses  of  the  town, 
at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  waited 
upon  the  President  and  delivered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  address: 

To  George  Washington,  President  of  the 

United  States. 

Sin— On  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of 
die  Borough  of  Lancaster,  the  members 
:>£  the  coiporation  beg  leave  to  congratu¬ 
late  you  on  your  arrival  at  this  place.  On 

this  joyful  occasion  they  approach  the 
first  Magistrate  of  the  Union  with  hearts 
impressed  with  no  less  grateful  respect  , 
than  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  East  and  j 
of  the  South.  With  them  they  have  ad-  f 
mired  those  talents  and  that  firm  nru-  t 
dence  in  the  field  which  finally  insured'  ". 
success  to  the  American  arms.  But  atili 
;  this  time  reference  forbids  the  language  .  ; 
that  would  naturally  flow  from  the  re-  > 
capitulation  of  the  events  of  the  late  ; 
glorious  revolution.  The  faithful  page 
of  history  will  record  your  illustrious 
actions  for  posterity.  Yet  we  can’t  for- 
bear  mentioning  what  we,  in  our  day,  1 
have  beheld  and  witnessed.  We  have  • 
seen  you  at  the  awful  period,  when  the  , 
storm  of  war  was  bursting  around  U3l: 
and  our  fertile  plains  were  deluged  • 
with  the  richest  blood  of  America,  rise 
above  adversity  and  exerting  all  the 
talents  of  the  patriot  and  the  hero  to  j 
save  our  country  from  the  threatened  ruin 
and,  when,  by  the  will  of  Heaven,  those 
exertions  had  restored  peace  and  prosperity, 
to  the  United  States  and  the  grand  object! 
for  which  you  drew  the  sword  was  aecom/ 
plished,  we  have  beheld  you,  adorned  wit/ 
every  private  social  virtue,  mingling  wit! 
your  feile w-eitizens.  Yet  that  transcendent 
love  of  country, bv  which  you  have  already^ 
been  actuated,  did  not  suffer  you  to  rest 
here,  but  when  the  united  voice  of 
myriads  of  freemen,  your  feliow-citizens. 
called  you  from  the  repose  of 

domestic  life,  actuated  solely  by 
I  principles  of  true  glory,  not  seeking 


—  jwri  aggrandizement,  but  sacrificing! 

d  sweets  of  retired  life  to  the  wishes  and! 
.appiness  of  your  country,  we  have  be-| 
"  held  you  possessed  of  the  confidence  of  a* 
great  people,  presiding  over  their  councils, 
and  by  your  happy  administration  uniting 
them  together  by  the  great  political  bond! 
of  one  common  interest.  It  is,  therefore,  j 
that;  the  inhabitants  of  this  borough  seize! 
with  joy  the  only  opportunity  which 
i  s  offered  to  them  to  testify  their  appro¬ 
bation  of,  and  their  gratitude  for,  your 
services.  Long,  very  long,  sir,  may  you 
enjoy  the  affections  of  your  fellow  citi¬ 
zens.  We  pray  for  a  long  continuance  of 
your  health  rtnd  happiness  and  the  choicest 
blessiDgs  of  Heaven  on  our  beloved 
country,  and  on  you,  its  lather  and  its 
friend. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Borough  of  Lancaster. 

Edward  Hand, 

Paul  Zant!zinger, 
Burgesses. 
John  Hubley, 

Adam  Reigart, 

Jacob  Eruo. 

Casper  Shaffner, 
Jacob  Frey, 

Assistants. 

To  the  above  address  Washington! 
responded  as  follows: 

To  the  corporation  and  Inhabitants  of  the 

Borough  of  Lancaster. 

Gentlemen— Your  congratulations  on 
my  arrival  in  Lancaster  are  received  with 
pleasure,  and  the  flattering  expressions  of 
your  esteem  are  replied  to  with  sincere 
regard.  W1  iie  I  confess  my  gratitude 
for  the  distinguished  estimation  in  which 
you  arc  pleased  to  hold  my  public  ser¬ 
vices,  a  sensh  of  justice  to  my  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  ascribes  to  other  causes  the  peace  and 
prosperity  off  our  highly  favored  country. 
Her  freedom  and  happiness  are  founded  , 
in  their  patriotic  exertions  and  will,  l| 
trust,  be  transmitted  to  distant  ages 
through  the  same  medium  of  wisdom  and 
virtue.  With  sincere  wishes  for  your 
social,  I  offer  an  individual  prayer  for 
,  your  individual  welfare 

G.  Washington. 

At  3  o’clock  the  President  and  a  very 
large  number  of  citizens  sat  down  to  an 
elegant  entertainment,  provided  for  the 
occasion,  in  the  Court  House,  then  situated 
in  Centre  Square. 

After  dinner  the  following  toasts  were 
drunk: 

1.  “The  Day  and  All  Who  Honor  It;” 
2.  “The  United  States;”  3.  “The  Leg¬ 
islature  of  the  Union— May  it  always  be 
'  guided  by  the  ‘genuine  maxim  of  an 
honest,  magnanimous  policy’  ”  (see  the 
President’s  inaugural  address);  4.  “The 
King  and  National  Assembly  of  France;” 
5.  “The  Marquis  de  La  Fayette;”  (5. 


“The  Friendly  European  Powers;”  7. 
“The  Memory  of  those  Patriots  and 
Heroes  who  fought  and  fell  in  the  glorious 
cause  of  American  Liberty;”  8.  “The 
General  Prevalence  of  Religion  and 
Morality;”  9.  “Agriculture  and  Com¬ 
merce;”  10.  “May  the  Example  of 
America  and  Franco  be  Productive  of 

bTrue  LitoCrty  to  every  Nation  on  the 
."lobe;”  11.  “May  tbo_  Rights  of  Man 


be  Understood  and  be 
Inviolate  in  our  Great  Republic: 

12.  “The  Fair  Daughters  of  America;" 

13.  “May  the  Lamp  of  Science  continue 
to  illuminate  this  Western  World  to  the 
end  of  Time;”  14.  “The  Memory  of  the 
American  Patriot,  Statesman  and  Phil¬ 
osopher — Benjamin  Franklin;”  15. 
“May  the  oppressed  of  all  nations  find  an 
asylum  in  America.” 

The  President  then  gave  “The  Gover-| 
nor  and  State  of  Pennsylvania”  and  re¬ 
tired,  when  the  company  rose  and  volun¬ 
teered  the  “illustrious  President  of  the 
United  States.” 

A  local  chronicler  says:  “The  day  was 
spent  with  the  greatest  harmony,  and 
every  heart  was  gladdened  by  the  presence  j 
of  so  great  and  good  a  man.” 

General  Washington  arrived  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  about  noon  on  the  sixth  of  July) 
in  perfect  health.  His  approach  to  that 
city  was  announced  by  the  firing  of  can¬ 
non  and  the  ringing  of  bells.  He  had 
been  absent  from  the  seat  of  government 
from  March  21  until  July  Got  the  same 


year. 


George  R.  Prowell. 


From,, 


crv'J, 
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Bate, 
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EISHOP  KNIGHT. 
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THE 


MAGNIFICENT  WINDOW'S 
AKE  LANCASTER’S  PRIDE. 


THAT 


BEAUTIES  OF  OLD  ST.  JAMES’ 


An  Edifice  That  lias  Many  Revolutionary 
Memories  and  lias  Been  .Successfully 
Transformed  Into  a  Good  Example  ef 
Modern  Architecture— its  Line  of  Pastors. 


From  a  Correspondent  of  The  Times. 

Lancaster,  February  23. 

An  old  custom  decrees  that  the  ringers  of 
the  church  bolls  in  Lancaster  on  a  Sunday 
morning  shall  all  ring  a  final  peel  together, 
and  a  poetic  custom  it  is,  tho  various  bells  of 
old  “  Mother  Trinity,”  the  First  Reformed, 
St.  Paul’s,  Zion’s  Lutheran,  the  Presbyterian 
and  historic  St.  James’,  sounding  out  in  one 
united  appeal  to  the  faithful  to  remember 
| their  own  churches  on  earth  while  they  recall 
that  there  are  no  sects  in  heaven.  And 
hearing  their  simultaneous  call,  one  hardly 
knows  to  which  church  to  turn.  But  this 
[Sunday  morning  let  us  visit  St.  James’ to 
gether. 

St.  James’  is  architecturally  unique.  It  is 
j  a  plain  old  meeting  house  of  half  a  century 
j  ago  transformed  into  a  Romanesque  church 
of  uncommon  dignity,  with  a  brick  campanile 
J  that  is  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  ! 
j  Stato  and  an  apsidal  chancel  more  suggestive 
of  Lombardy  than  of  Lancaster.  With  tho 
1  pretty  churchyard,  enclosed  by  the  church 
and  the  rectory,  and  filled  with  interesting 
old  tombstones,  the  whole  effect  is  of  great 
j  antiquity.  The  interior  is  equally  unusual. 

!  There  is  not  another  church  in  tho  Central 
.  diocese  at  once  so  simple  and  so  rich,  so  eom- 
fortable  and  so  strictly  ecclesiastical,  the 
whole  decorative  treatment  according  with 
jtlie  bold  structural  changes  by  which  Mr. 
[Burns,  the  architect,  achieved  the  trans- 
j  formation  which  made  old  St.  James’  the 
artistic  pride  of  Lancaster. 


"these  subjects  connecting  the  St.  James  s 
with  that  of  the  central  window.  This  u  . 
dow  is  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mrs.  Anti  Co  Uk 
man  and  was  erected  by  Or.  Dawson  Coiemadfe  ' 
Tho  central  or  cast  window  represents  tho 
subject  which  all  the  others,  but  particularly 
tho  two  flanking  windows  in  tho  northeast 
and  southeast,  typify  and  illustrate.  It  con¬ 
tains  tho  three  stages  of  our  Lord’s  life — 

I  below  is  the  Annunciation,  in  the  middle  tho 
Crucifixion  and  above  tho  Resurrection.  This 
I  window  is  the  affectionate  contribution  of  the 
whole  congregation  to  tho  memory  of  tho 
venerable  prelate  who  for  more  than  a  gen¬ 
eration  ministered  at  the  altar  above  which 
it  is  placed.  In  the  lower  panel  is  the  Epis¬ 
copal  seal,  tho  mitre  and  tho  legend  in  Latin  : 
To  the  sacred  memory  of  Samuel  Bowman, 


Doctor  of  Theology,  Bishop.” 


The  adjoining  window  on  the  north  was 
(erected  by  tho  then  senior  church  war¬ 
den,  the  late  John  L.  Atleo,  M.  !>.,  whose 
an,  William  Aug.  Atlee,  at  present  holds 
that  important  post.  It  is  in  memory  of  tho 
it  lee  family,  who  for  more  than  a  century — 
tideed  it  may  bo  said  from  tho  founding  of 
io  parish — have  been  prominent  in  tho  ves- 
aud  wardeaship  of  the  church.  The 
rindow  bears  no  inscription.  Its  subjects 
ange  in  illustration  of  the  central  light;  bo- 


M 


neath,  the  annunciation  to  Zacharias;  above, 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  in  the  head  the 
delivery  of  Joseph  from  the  pit — a  type  of  the 
Resurrection  which  runs  on  in  tho  southeast 
window  in  the  deliverance  of  Jonah. _  Be-, 
neath  this,  in  illustration  of  the  Crucifixion, 
is  the  erection  of  tho  brazen  serpent,  and  be¬ 
low.  as  a  type  of  the  Annunciation,  is  the 
sacrifice  of  Manoah.  This  last  window  was  ( 
the  gift  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton 
Lightner  and  is  inscribed  to  the  memory  of 
James  and  Ann  Hopkins. 

This  beautiful  group  of  apse  windows, 
erected  nearly  a  score  of  years  ago  during  [he 
rectorship  of  Rev.  Edward  Shippen  Watson. 
D.  L>..  are  not  as  striking  at  first  sight  as 
some  of  the  illuminated  windows  upon  both 
sides  of  the  church,  and  yet  they  grow  upon 
the  observer.  It  would  be  difficult  to  assign 
the  palm  to  ar.y  oue  window  of  the  series. 
They  are  to  be  considered  as  a  whole.  Their 
pomp  of  color  is  solemn  in  its  gorgeousness,  c 
the  true  religious  light  of  the  storied  window.  « 


The  chief  feature  of  the  interior  is  the 
group  of  windows  that  are  the  pride  of  the 
'old  church.  This  admirable  series  of  stained 
glass  memorials  are  from  the  most  noted  ! 
;  manufactories  of  the  Old  World. 

]  In  the  chancel  are  shown  fifteen  medallion 
pictures, 'of  the  style  ajvuropriaXe  to  the  single- 
Jliglit,  round-arch  windows.  These  were 
j painted  in  England  by  artists  of  repute 
among  them  Wailes,  of  Newcastle.  Of  the 
;  ive  endows  surrounding  the  apse  the  north 
liii1  •F1“es  Bhe  dedication  of  the 

Jchurch;,  containing  three  groups.  In  the 
or“5e’  °nUr  L°rd  conferring  th©  title  Boan- 
I  i,abo7,e’  tbo  Martyrdom  of  the  Apostles  • 
jbeneata,  the  transfiguration,  one  of  the' 
scmies  of  St.  James’  special  honor 

Ti  r'T"'!udo'V  18  tbc  gift  of  the  ‘ate  Clement 
Cl  Urlllbb.  m  memory  of  his  mother  and  bears 
her  name  in  the  border.  The  subject  of  St 
James  is  continued  in  tho  opposite  or  south 
Flnm°w-  xel?W", the  “Calling  of  the  Apostle 

sccnTofTN  °tS  5  the,other  KrouPS  the  two 

sceatoDf  AJames  preference  by  our  Lord, 

T°  bt‘ wuh  b,m  in  the  agonies  in  the 
jRaidcn  and  at  the  raising  of  .1  aims’  daughter, 


The  memorial  windows,  which  fill  both'1 ! 
sides  and  the  rear  of  this  fine  old  church,  are’ 
of  great  beauty.  Many  of  them  have  been  ’ 
erected  within  the  last  dozen  or  fifteen  years  i 
and  exhibit  tho  improvements  that  havo  at¬ 
tended  tho  development  of  tho  art.  A*', 
favorite  picture  with  many  competent’ 
judges  is  a  memorial  to  Miss  Harnct  Old,  * 
the  subject  being  a  representation  of  St.  ’ 
Mark,  who,  bearing  his  scroll,  is  an  ideal  > 
figure,  the  illumination  being  very  fine.  Close 
by  is  a  venerable  window  that  could  not  fail 
to  engage  tlis  interest  of  even  tho  most 
careless  of  observers,  for  it  is  a  memorial  o’) 
one  of  Lancaster’s  proud  names,  and  tho  in 
seription  probably  attracts  moro  attention 
than  the  Scriptural  subject  used  to  commemo¬ 
rate  his  virtues.  This  inscription  is  simple1 
enough  and  reads  as  follows:  “  George  Ross, 
signer  of  tho  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Died  July  1 !,  1799.”  Tho  revolutionary 
patriot  himself  is  buried  beneath  the  chancel 
of  St.  James’,  aud  a  tablet  there  recites  his 
virtues.  Similar  tablets  keep  green  the 
memories  of  Ii is  daughter,  Caroline  Orrick, 
and  of  Abraham  Carpenter,  Elizabeth  Old, 
.lames  and  Ann  Hopkius,  General  Edward 
Hand,  of  Continental  fame,  and  scores  o' 
others,  who,  in  the  olden  time,  were  pillai 
of  the  church,  and  whose  dust  is  miugb’*^| 


ST.  JAMES’ 


With  ttio  sacred  soli  of 
yard  beyond. 


the  quiet  old  church 


7 


A  beautiful  window,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Mira  Lloyd  Kaufman,  represents  the  angel 
’  bearing  the  glad  song  of  the  Incarnation,  ; 
“  For  behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings.”  The 
coloring  of  this  picture  is  superb  aud  the  j 
boldness  of  execution  is  all  the  more  remark- ' 
able  by  reason  ol  the  finish  that  attaches  to 
•every  detail  of  the  treatment.  There  is 
another  window  nearby  which  gains  more 
than  passing  notice  oven  amid  tlis  magnifi¬ 


cent  surroundings.  It  is  a  representation  of 
Christ  in  the  temple,  and  is  erected  to  the 
1  memory  of  James  Buchanan  Johnston  by 
his  mother,  who,  during  the  administration 
of  bar  uncle,  President  Buchanan,  was  known 
to  the  world  33  Harriet  Lane.  As  is  well 
known,  a  few  years  after  t  he  war  she  married 
a  prominent  Baltimore  banker,  Henry  E. 
Johnston,  and  of  the  children  born  of  this 
union  the  eldest  was  named  in  honor  of 
hi3  illustrious  granduncle,  and  tho  sec¬ 
ond  was  his  father’s  namesake,  (sorrows 
came  thick  and  fast  upon  Mrs.  Johnston 
within  a  brief  period  in  the  early  ’80s.  After 
a  singularly  happy  married  life  she  was 
bereft  by  death  in  rapid  succession  of  a  de¬ 
voted  husband  aud  her  two  boys.  The 
memory  of  that  affliction  is  enshrined  on  the 
speaking  walls  of  old  St.  James’,  of  which  the 
President’s  niece  was  during  her  residence 
here  a  loyal  member.  The  memorial  window 
to  hor  e|dest  son,  which  bears  a  touching1 
tribute,  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work.  It  shows  | 
the  youthful  .Tesus  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  > 
amazed  men  of  learning  expounding  the  doc-  j 
trines  that  fill  them  with  awe.  Tho  expres- 1 
fcons  upon  the  faces  of  the  venerable  doctors 
on  the  inspired  countenance  of  the 


;  .Divine  Youtu  are  given  witn  mucu  1 
singular  feature  of  this  otherwise  beautiful  j 
window  is  the  misquotation  under  the  pic- ' 
ture:  “  Wist  yo  not  that  I  must  be  in  my); 

’  Father’s  lioii3o?” 

A  very  striking  window  is  that  represent- 1 
ing  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  surmounted  by  | 
the  inscription  :  “Tho  trumpet  shall  sound  I 
aud  the  dead  shall  be  raised.”  The  pose  of  j 
the  figure  is  spirited  and  the  general  effect! 
admirable.  The  window  was  presented  by  [ 
the  late  Clement  B.  Grubb,  who  was  one  of  [ 
St.  James’  wealthiest  and  most  liberal  par- 1 
ishioners.  Close  at  hand  is  the  Archangel  I 
again,  a  remarkably  effective  picture,  the  I 
domina  ting  emerald  tinge  giving  it  a  spiritual 
effect  that  is,  however,  free  from  sombreness.  [ 
The  inscription:  “ I  am  Gabriel,  who  stand 
■in  the  presence  of  God,”  heightens  the  sol¬ 
emn  grandeur  of  what  is  a  thoroughly  im- 1 
pressive  design. 

A  representation  of  the  Ascension,  illumi¬ 
nated  in  beautifully  blended  shadings,  is  aj 
memorial  tribute  to  the  late  George  Willson 
that  enlists  respectful  admiration  alike  for  : 
the  tenderness  of  the  subject  and  the  artistic 
skill  with  which  it  is  treated,  while  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  late  Newton  Lightncr.  the 
Nestor  of  the  Lancaster  bar,  to  bis  wife,  Ann 
Hopkins,  is  a  monument  of  tender  thought, 
as  well  as  of  art.  The  figures  represented';! re 
those  of  Christ,  Mary  and  Martha;  the  in¬ 
scription,  “One  Thing  is  Needful.”  The 
thought  of  the  bereaved  husband  tells  itself.  F 
The  three  windows  in  the  rear  of  the  church," 
the  contribution  of  Mrs.  Mary  Eshlemau' 
Hiester  Levis,  while  perhaps  wanting  somc- 
wbat  in  tho  classical  merit,  richness  of  ToDe| 
and  beauty  of  drawing  that  distinguish  the! 
other  designs,  are  full  of  spirit  and  contribute ' 


foThd^ancriil  .cffecF’of  the  iHnmination  ;  the 
subjects  represented  arc  Moses,  David  and  i 
Joseph  and  the  Infant  Jesus. 

There  are  numerous  memorial  tablets  upon 
the  walls  of  tho  ancient  edifice.  Among  the 
first  to  arrest  the  attention' of  the  visitor  is 
that  which  tho  affectionate  remembrance  of 
tho  congregation  has  inscribed  to  one  of  tho 
gentlest  spirits  that  has  ever  shed  its  glow 
over  the  parish  to  which  ho  was  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  attached.  It  reads  as  follows : 


TO  THE  BLESSED  MEMORY  OP 

William  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  D.D., 
PRIEST, 

SOME  TIME  CO-RECTOR  OF  THIS  PARISH, 
Who  in  the  course  of  a  Jong  life,  among 
many  other  good  deeds,  founded  ihe 
Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  .St. 
Luke's  Hospital  and  St.  Johnslancl  in 
New  York.  Obiit  April  8,  1*77 ;  ivtat. 
sum  S'.*. 

WELL  DONE,  GOOD  AND  FAITHFUL  SER¬ 
VANT. 


Near  by  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  one 
whose  name  is  linked  with  the  early  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America 
and  whom  Philadelphians  proudly  number 
amepig  their  fathers  of  tho  faithful.  This  is 
theTnscriptiou  : 

. T . 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  lit.  Rev.  Wilt.- 
tam  White,  D.  D.,  First  Bishop  of  tho 
Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  To  com  memoi  ate  his  eminent 
services  auu  holy  life  and  to  record  their 
pious  veneration  of  his  memory,  the 
congregation  of  .St.  .Tames’  Church 
erected  this  .  tablet.  He  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  August  -J,  1747:  conse¬ 
crated  Kishopnt  Lambeth,  In  England, 

Eebrnary  J,  17S7;  died  '  . . 

July  17. 1.33(5. 


in  Philadelphia, 


In  the  line  of  rectors  w:  o  have  ministered 


e  records  of  which 
state  of  preserva 


to  this  venerable  parish,  t 
are  still  in  an  admirablo 
tion,  are  numbered  man;/  who  gained  high 
distinction  in  tile  clurch.  The  predecessor 
of  the  present  rec,or  was  the  Late  Cyrus 
Frederick  Knight,  D.  D„  i>.  C.  L.,  S.  T.  D., 
tho  distinguished  scholar  aud  churchman, 
who  during  his  rectorship,  extending  over  a 
dozen  years,  was  elected  to  tho  Bishopric  of 
Milwaukee,  and  who  died  a  few  years  ago 
shortly  after  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate, 
mourned  throughout  the  whole  church. 
Bishop  Knight  was  one  whose  profound 
learning,  rare  culture  and  deep  spirituality 
have  left  a  lasting  impression  upon  the 
parish.  Another  name  that  has  given 
lustre  to  tho  church  was  that  of 
the  lamented  Bishop  Bowman,  who  also 
reached  his  elevation  to  the  highest  dignity 
of  tho  church  during  his  ministration  to  the 
people  hero.  Then  there  was  Bishop  Ives, 
for  a  long  period  a  rector  of  St.  James’,  and 
the  distinguished  Bishop  Kcrfoot,  whom  tho 
church  records  reveal  as  at  one  time  a  Sun¬ 
day  school  pupil  of  that  rare  spirit  of  pre¬ 
revolutionary  memory,  Rev.  Thomas  Bar¬ 
ton,  the  “missionary  rector.”  the  third  in 
the  line  which  began  in  1771  with  Bichard 
Locke.  Then  thpro  were  Morubert,  who 
gained  note  as  a  teacher  aud  historian  ;  Ed¬ 
ward  Shippen  Watson,  of  scholarly  distinc¬ 
tion.  and  others  (whose  names  are  fondly 
cherished  by  the  older  people  of  thg  parish. 


'  Probably 'n 

strikingly  among, these  saintly 
of  Barton,  wild  became  rent  - 
whose  virtues  the  church  hi 
m  extolling.  As  a  pastor, 
man,  Mr.  Barton  was  the  idol  o 
nial  times  before  tho  seeds  of  revolution  had 
yet  begun  to  bear  fruit.  When  '  tbo  mutter- : 
ings  finally  broke,  Rector  Barton,  staunch  I 
Tory  that  ho  was,  did  not-  bend  to  the  coming, 
storm.  That  stormy  spirit  which  had  mam-* 
tested  courage  in  countless  forms  during  liis 
ministry,  could  not  be  deviated  from  the  line 
of  what  he  honestly  believed  to  be  his  duty. 
In  tho  pious  devotions  of  his  flock  at  which 
he  ministered,  he  still  continued  to  pray 
“  for  tho  King.”  This  aroused  a  strong  feel¬ 
ing  against  him  and  his  congregation,  which  | 
ended  in  the  closing  of  the  church  in  1775. 
The  doors  and  windows  wore  tightly  nailed 
up  and  so  remained  until  the  troubles  had 
subsided.  Mr.  Barton's  connection  with  the 
congregation  ceased  some  time  in  tho  year 
1777,  and  near  tho  closo  of  the  following  year 
ho  and  his  wife  went  to  New  York  iu  ac¬ 
cordance  with  permission  granted  by  the 
Government  of  Pennsylvania  under  certain 
conditions,  one  of  which  was  that  he  should 
not  return.  He  stoutly  refused  to  take 
the  oath  abjuring  allegiance  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  King.  All  his  children  except  the 
oldest  (afterwards  Judge  Barton,  then  in 
England)  remained  in  Pennsylvania,  and  for 
nearly  two  years  he  was  not  permitted  to  see 
them.  In  1780  his  son  returned  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  when  David  Eiitenbouse,  the  celebrated 
astronomer  of  Philadelphia  (whose  daughter 
was  then  the  wife  of  the  ex i lell  dominie) 
Colonel  Atlee,  a  former  parishioner,  and 
others  exerted  their  influence  to  procure  an 
interview  between  pareuts  and  children. 

•  This  indulgence  was  not  obtained  until  April,] 
1780,  when  the  Council  granted  a  passport,! 

! sanctioned  by  .General  Washington  himself.! 
Tbis*meeting  between  the  clergyman  andj 

•  his  family  was  their  last  on  earth,  as  Mr. 
Barton  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Newt- 
York,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the 

$  chancel  of  St.  George’s  Church  in  that  city. 

!  Ilis  first  wife,  who  was  Miss  Esther  Eitten-l 
house,  is  buried  in  St.  James’.  His  secondj 
wife,  formerly  Miss  Tliofubury,  survived  him  I 
many  years. 

Mr.  Barton  during  hir>  connection  with  St. 
James’  was  known  as  thy  ‘‘preacher  fireman  ” 
on  account  of  his  active  interest  in  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  old  Friendship  Volunteer  Fire 
Company,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  per¬ 
formed  his  duties  as  a  member  of  that  organi¬ 
zation.  At  many  of  tho  fires  of  those  early 
days  he  carried  into  the  work  the  same  in¬ 
trepidity  that  had  distinguished  him  in  tho 
French  and  Indian  war,  in  which  he  was  con¬ 
spicuous  for  gallantry,  j 

Of  a  naturally  peaceable  and  gentle  dis¬ 
position,  it  is  related  of  him  that  during  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  fro  company  held  at  a 
public  houso  a  borough  rowdy  made  it  his 
business  to  bully  aud  aupoy  the  preacher  by 

•  every  means  in  his  pow.  r.  —  ’ - 


the  affronts  and  insu!  s 


ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  v 
mentor  by  the  collar,  h 
such  a  thorough  flogging  as 
rowdy  to  cultivate  be 
.  future,  at  least  while  ii 


muscular  " prcachcr-fh  irnau.” 


The  present  rector  of 
Percy  J.  Robottom,  wh 
Bishop  Knight  aud  w 


Barton  bore  with 
until  forbearance  -] 


hen,  seizing  his  tor-!; 
administered  to  him 
to  cause  the! 
ter  manners  in  tho! 
the  presence  of  the  j 


3t.  James’  is  the  Rev. 
succeeded  the  late 
installed  the  first! 


Sunday  ter  Easier,  ie'0'0.' 


Jp- 

He  is  a~  young  ■ 


man,  yet  in  his  early  thirties,  a  fluent  writer, 
having  prior  to  taking  orders  been  employed 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Now  York  Tribnne.  He  I 
is  a  fine  pulpit  orator  and  as  a  reader  is  en¬ 
abled  to  invest  the  beautiful  Episcopal 
[service  with  solemn  dignity  and  power.  As' 

a  worker  ho  is  indefatigable  and  the  result 


i  ....  ,  i0»uiu  ouu  UHJ  16311  LL 

ot  Ins  labors  m  the  three  years  of  liis  rector- 


■ 


snip,  especially  among  those  of  the*  congre-  M 
gation  in  poor  and  moderate  circumstances,  is  !  , 
seen  in  the  quickened  interest  shown  in  church 
work.  The  financial  receipts  during  the  period  * « 
named  have  been  larger  than  ever  before  in 
[the  same  length  of  time.  There  are  about*  1  , 
500  communicant  members  of  the  parish,  a  « 
largo  and  fiourishing^cbapel,  to  which  the  : 
rector  and  his  assistant,  P,ev.  Eansing  Hum¬ 
phrey,  have  given  attention  that  is  steadily 
bearing  fruit;  a  day  nursery,  or  creche, 
where  mothers  who  are  compelled  to  bo  ab- 1 
sent  from  their  homes  during  the  day  may 
leave  their  young  children.  Other  institu- ,  | 
tions  of  the  parish  are  an  ornhan  asylum,  the 
Bishop  Bowman  Church  Home  for  Old  Ladies 
and  the  Yeates  Institute,  a  fine  academic 


j school  for  boys,  of  which  Bov.  Montgomery 
rB.  Hooper,  a  man  of  very  extended  learning 
is  the  headmaster. 


J  In  the  parish  library  are  many  interesting1 
mid  documents,  among  which  are  the  minutes 
of  the  ‘'Friendly  Soeitty  of  the  Protestant- 
ri  Episcopal  Church  in  and  Year  Philadelphia” 
running  back  to  1788,  and  a.  time-worn  old  !■ 
book  in  which  there  is  a  record  of  moneys  | 
paid  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Bible  in  Foreign  Parts,  the  dates  of  which 

■  begin  at  1754.  Then,  beginning  the  same 
■year,  there  is  a  carcfully-kcpt  record  of  mar- 
11  riages  and  “christenings,”  J:e  quaint  old 
gjform  used  in  the  English  prayer-books  being’ 
E  preserved  instead  of  the  more  common  “  bap- 

■  tisro.” 

I  The  wardens  and  vestrymen  at  present  in- 
El  elude  the  following  well-known  citizens  of 
.^Lancaster:  Hon.  William  Aug.  Atlee,  rec-l 

■  tor's  church  warden  ;  Captain  George  M 
Franklin,  vestry’s  church  warden,  and  Fran- 
cis  Shrodcr. 


From,  . j 

'  jr  /•/.  _•  /  ■  .  1 

Date,  i. S*)" 


A  Patriot  of  1776. 

In  1776  James  Morrison  of  Drumore 
township,  Lancaster  county,  then  20 
years  old,  went  to  Lancaster  and  raised 
J  a  company  of  110  soldiers  and  went  to 
the  front  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  He 
fought  it  through  and  when  mustered  out 
J  at  the  end  of  the  war  was  only  able  to 
1  onng  60  soldiers  back  home.  The  above 
!  can  he  seen  on  record  at  Washington,  D. 

J  C.  James  Morrison  married  a  Miss  Rob¬ 
inson  of  Drumore  township,  Lancaster 

I  county,  and  on  February  8, 1776, a  dangh- 
|  ter  was  born  to  them,  who  married 
I  Charles  Jones  on  June  1st,  1812.  To 
[them  a  son  was  born  June  4th,  1813, 


one 


of  the  children  or 


j  which  child, grandson  of  James  Morrison, 

I  is  the  writer  of  the  above,  now  eighty  A 
Ijyears  old, namely, John  R.  Jones  of  Reach 
bottom. — Delta  Herald  and  Times.  •  jr*; 
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THE  SEMINARY  EXERCISES, 


Some  Business  Transacted  by  the  Board 
of  Visitors. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


I  Many  Ministers  Already  In  Attendance  at 
the  &xercis»s— The  Sermon  To-Hlght  by 
Dr.  Kurrel  Will  Mot  be  Preached — The 
Dedicatory  and  Commencement  Exerciser 
To-Morrow. 


The  present  anniversary  of  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  cf  the  Reformed  Church 
promises  to  bo  the  most  largely  attended  , 
and  most  notable  of  any  since  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  institution.  Among  those  who 
have  already  arrived  in  the  city  to  at¬ 
tend  the  exercises  are.  Revs.  E.  11. 
Esehbacb,  D.  D.,  Frederick,  Md. ;  Conrad 
Clever,  D.  D  ,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  J.  O. 
Miller,  D.  D.,  York;  A.  J.  Heller,  BerllD;  , 
J.  Spangler  Kieffer,  D.  D.,  Hagerstown,  t 
Md.;  Henry  M.  Kieffer,  D.  D,  Easton;  j 
John  P.  Stein,  Reading;  S.  G.V 
Wagner,  D.  D.,  Allentown;  C.  J.  Musser, 
Norristown;  J.  J.  Rotbrcck,  Lansclale; 

C.  C4.  Fisher,  D.  D  ,  Philadelphia;  II.  H. . 

W.  Eibshman,  Stroudsburg;  W.  J.  Muir, 
Tremont;  J.  Kevin  Bauman,  Jeanette; 

Henry  11.  Apple,  Philadelphia;  J.  T. 
Balliet,  Middle  Brook,  Ya. ;  A.  E.  TrnxaJ, 

D.  D.,  Tiffin. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  seminary 
held  a  meeting  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
Those  present  were:  Rev.  Dr.  J.  O.  Miller, 
Rev.  Dr.  Then.  Appel,  Rev.  Dr.  S. 

G.  Wagner,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M. 

Kieffer,  Rev.  John  P.  Stein,  Rev.  Dr 
A.  E.  Truxal,  Rev.  A.  .L  Jleller,  Rev.. Dr 
Esehbacb,  Rev.  J.  Spangler  Kieffer,  Rev 
Dr.  C.  G.  Fisher,  Rev.  Conrad  Clever. 

The  board  organized  by  electing  Doctor 
Miller  president.  Dr.  Then.  Appel,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Dr.  Fisher,  treasurer. 

The  report  of  Dr.  E.  V.  Ger¬ 
hart,  president  of  the  seminar,' 

faculty, was  received.  Tin  report  showr 


fh 

!0 

It 

y 


.'w  thTSSncra1  effect  of  the  iHernTnatTon^ 
subjects  represented  arc  Moses  Da° 

Joseph  aijd  the.  TniW-j„- - 

me  institution  was  in  a  prosperous: 

uditlon  and  recommended  twenty-four 
jtudents  to  receive  testimonials  of  dismis¬ 
sion  at  the  Seminary.: 

The  graduating  class  made  a  proposi- 
to  the  hoard  to  place  an  alcove  In  the: 
seminary  library  to  be  filled  with  books! 
purchased  hy  themselves.  The  report' 
was  received  with  thanks. 

This  morning  the  examination  of  the 
graduating  students  commenced.  Dr.  T. 
G.  Apple  heard  them  in  exegesis;  Dr.  Wm. 
Rupp,  in  practical  theology:  Dr.  E.  V. 
Gerhart,  in  dogmatics,  and  Dr.  F.  A.  Gast, 
in  Old  Testament  exegesis. 

The  sermon  to  have  been  delivered  in 
the  college  chapel  this  evening  by  Dr. 
David  J.  Buriel,  of  the  Dutch  Collegiatel 
Reformed  church,  of  New  York,  will  not 
be  given,  as  a  telegram  was  received  to- ' 
day  announcing  the  illness  of  the  doctor.! 

The  Board  of  Education  will  meet  to- ' 
night,  and  to-morrow  the  regular  com¬ 
mencement  exercises  will  be  held. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  SEMINARY. 


The  Oldest  Institution*  et  the  Reformed 
Cburch  Are  Roosted  Here. 

The  oldest  institutions  of  the  Reformed' 
Church  in  the  United  States,  consisting 
of  theological  seminary,  college  and 
j  academy,  are  located  at  Lancaster.  These 
literary  institutions,  as  well  as  other  col¬ 
leges  and  seminaries  throughout  the 
territory  of  this  large  and  growing  church, 
have  all  taken  their  origin  from  this 
Theological  Seminary,  which  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  year  1825,  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.  This  seminary,  ia  therefore,  regarded 
as  the  mother  institution  ia  the  Reformed 
Church.  It  was  removed  from  Carlisle  to 
York,  Pa  ,  and  again  to  Mercersburg,  Pa., 
where  in  1836  Marshall  College  was 
established  iu  connection  with  it. 

In  1853  Marshall  College  was  removed 
to  Lancaster,  and  became  united  with 
Franklin  College,  under  the  title  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  and  in 
1871  the  Theological  Seminary  was 
removed  to  the  same  place. 

The  seminary  has  a  liberal  endowment 
and  occupies  one  of  the  finest  locations 
in  tbe  city.  Within  the  last  few  years  a 
movement  was  started  to  increase  the 
faculty  ot  the  seminary  &Dd  also  to  erect- 
a  suitable  building  for  Ps  use.  Two' 
additional  professorships  have  been  en¬ 
dowed,  one  of  New  Testament  Exegesis, 
filled  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Bowman,  D.  D  ,  and 
another  of  Practical  Theology,  filled  by 
Rev.  Wm.  Rupp,  D.  D.  Tbe  present  i 
seminary  building,  including  an  adjunct! 
library  building,  has  just  been  brought  to  I 
completion  at  a  cost,  including  the  ground' 
on  which  it  is  located,  of  about 
§90,000,  This  enterprise  has  been  con-! 
summafced  under  the  direction  of  a  build¬ 
ing  committee  appointed  by  the  Eastern 
Mother  Synod,  and  under  the  agency  of 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Bowman,  through  whose 
mergetic  labors  one  of  the  new  professor¬ 


ships  wa3  also  endowed.  To”  him  "nfdre 
than  any  other  person,  belongs  the  ’credit 
of  having  brought  to  its  happy  consumma¬ 
tion  this  educational  movement  ia  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church.  ri  he  whole  sum  raised 
within  the  last  several  years  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  seminary  endowment  and 
the  new  buildings  amounts  to  about  $182  - 
000. 

^  This  oldest  and  largest  Theological1 
Seminary  in  the  Reformed  Church  is  car¬ 
ried  forward  under  the  control  of  three' 
Eastern  synods  of  the  Church— the  Eastern, 
the  Potomac  and  Pittsburg  synods.  Its 
faculty  now  numbers  five  regular  profess- 1 
ors  and  a  teacher  of  elocution.  Thel 
number  or  scuaeDis  iur  several  years  past| 
has  been  something  over  sixty. 

The  present  week  is  devoted  to  the 
sixty-ninth  annual  commencement  of  the 
Seminary  and  the  dedication  of  its  finej 
new  edifice,  The  forenoon  of  Thursday! 
will  be  devoted  to  planting  class  trees- 
upon  the  beautiful  grounds,  each  class  of! 
graduates  planting  a  tree.  After  the | 
alumni  dinner  tbe  dedicatory  services  wili  j 
be  held. 

Iu  the  evening  eight  members  of  the! 
present  graduating  class,  which  numbers! 
twenty-tour,  wiil  read  theses,  after  which! 
diplomas  will  be  given  by  the  president  of! 
the  Board  of  Visitors  and  the  exercises  of) 
commencement  week  close. 

This  is  the  only  Theological  Seminary  in 
the  easterusectionof  the  Reformed  Church 
which  is  regularly  under  church  authority 
and  control,  being  legaiiv  under  the  care- 
of  the  three  synods  named  above,  the! 
communicant  membership  of  which  num¬ 
bers  about  one  hundred  aDd  twenty 
thousand. 

The  next  educational  movement  in  these 
synods  will  most  likely  be  in  behalf  of 
the  college,  Franklin  and  Marshal),  which 
is  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition,  having 
a  faculty  of  ten  professors  and  one  hun-i 
dred  and  forty-two  under-graduates. 

The  endowments  and  property  of  the; 
two  institutions  may  be  estimated  at  a| 
half-million  dollars. 


From, 


Date,  ?  '  y  J?  3  ^ 


COLUMBIA  CLAIMANTS 
FOR  UNTOLD  MILLIONS.! 

AND  NOT  AN  IDLE  CLAIM 
EITHEB. 


Ejectment  PioceeiHng#  In  a  Pittsburg 
Case,  Involving  Several  Millions  of  Dol¬ 
lars.  The  Heirs  and  Descendants  of  an 
Old  Columbia  Family  are  the  Claimants 
—The  Penn’s  Railroad  Company  One  of 


the  Defendants. 

Away  back  in  the  early  history  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  there  lived  hdte  a  little  bare¬ 
footed  boy,  named  James  Stephenson. 
Of  his  ancestors  little  was  known.  He 
was  raised  by  James  JVright.  When  he 
igrew  to  be  a  young  lad,  he  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  Dr.  King,  a  Columbia  druggist. 
After  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship, 
he  shook  Columbia’s  dust  off  his  shoes, 
and  tramped  over  the  mountains  to  Pitts¬ 
burg.  He  settled  down  there  in  business 
]and  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
white  lead.  He  was  successful  and  made 
a  fortune.  He  invested  some  of  his  cash 
in  real  estate,  which,  has  since  grown 
into  great  value  as  the  following  story 
will  show. 

After  the  public  works  were  constructed, 
and  while  they  were  still  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  State,  James  Stephenson, 
who  had  grown  into  prominence,  and 
was  a  Jacksonian  Democrat  of  the  old 
school,  was  appointed  a  canal  commis¬ 
sioner,  by  Governor  Shultz.  Remember¬ 
ing  his  old  friends  and  boyhood  acquaint¬ 
ances  at  Columbia,  he  appointed  his  old 
friend  John  Barber,  superintendent  of  the 
eastern  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal,  and  of  the  Columbia  &  Philadel¬ 
phia  railroad.  His  affection  for  his  old 
home  and  early  friendships  continued 
.until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Pitts¬ 
burg,  in  1831. 

In  disposing  of  his  property,  by  will, 
he  left  cash  legacies  to  the  children  of  his 
old  friend,  John  Barber.  To  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Amanda  Stephenson,  he  left  some 
valuable  city  real  estate,  with  these  con¬ 
ditions  : 


If  she  died  unmarried,  the  land  was  to 
go  to  the  heirs  of  John  Barber,  of  Colum¬ 
bia.  She  married  and  transferred  the 
land  to  Jacob  Haight,  to  be  held  by  him 
in  trust  for  herself  and  Samuel  Haight, 
her  husband.  It  was  conveyed  back  to 
her  husband  in  1855.  He  sold  part  to 
James  McCully,  who  sold  it  in  turn  to 
the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago 
railroad  company,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Haight  subsequently  sold  the  remainder 
of  the  tract  to  the  same  corporation.  The 
Fort  Wayne  company  leased  the  whole 
tract  to  the  Penn’a  Railroad  Company, 


forJJffyears.  None  of  the  children  or 
heirs  of  Amanda  Stephenson  are  living 
and  the  heirs  of  John  Barber  now  come 
in  with  a  claim  for  the  land. 

An  ejectment  suit  came  up  in  court  at 
i  Pittsburg,  on  Monday,  against  the  two 
I  railroad  companies  named  above.  The 
(suit  is  brought  by  S.  D.  Mitchell,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Barber  heirs.  The  property 
in  question  is  at  Penn  Avenue  and  Tenth 
street  and  extends  to  the  Allegheny 
river.  On  it  are  the  general  railroad  off¬ 
ices  and  a  freight  station.  The  remainder 
is  used  as  a  yard.  By  agreement,  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  6.}  cents  damages  was  given  the 
plaintiff,  the  railroad  companies  agree¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  costs.  Final  adjudication 
!  was  left  to  the  Court,  which  will  decide 
whether  the  companies  are  to  be  ousted. 

The  case  will  depend  entirely  on  the 
legality  of  the  transfers  of  the  land  made 
by  Amanda  Stephenson  and  her  hus¬ 
band.  The  plaintiffs  claim  that  she  had 
la  right  to  dispose  of  the  land  as  a  life 
\estaie,  but  not  in  fee  simple. 

If  the  ejectment  proceedings  are  suc¬ 
cessful,  it  will  dispossess  the  railroad 
companies  of  property  in  the  city  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  which  is  now  worth  several  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 


AN  OLD  CHURCH. 


-Tiro  West  Nottingham  Presbyterian 
Attended  by  Lancaster  Countlans. 

A  member  of  people  in  the  extreme 
southern  section  of  Lancaster  county  at¬ 
tend  the  Presbyterian  church  at  West 
Nottingham,  just  over  the  Pennsylvania 
line  in  Cecil  county,  Md.  The  church  has 
a  new  pastor,  Rev.  David  E.  Sliaw  having 
been  installed  recently. 

West  Nottingham  Presbyterian  church 
belongs  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle. 
The  name  of  the  congregation,  as  it  at 
first  appears  on  the  minutes  of  the  presby¬ 
tery,  is  the  Mouth  of  Octoraro,  and  after¬ 
wards  Lower  Octoraro.  The  presbyterial 
records  contain  the  first  mention  of  it  on 
March  23,  1724.  About  the  year  1730  the 
name  of  Nottingham  appears  on  the  re¬ 
cords.  The  other  titles  are  not  used.  Id 
1740  Whitefield,  accompanied  by  Lennent, 
Blair,  Craighead  and  Cross,  noted  revival¬ 
ists,  visited  Nottingham  and  preached. 
A  division  in  the  congregation  soon  oc- 


dried,  the  original  church  being  the  Firstl 
Nottingham  and  the  new  church  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Nottingham.  Rev.  Wm.  Robinson,  of 
England,  supplied  the  Second  Notting¬ 
ham  church  in  1742.  Rev.  Samuel  Finley  j 
was  pastor  of  the  congregation  in  1744  andi 
continued  for  seventeen  years.  While! 
there  his  first  wife,  Sarah  Hall,  died,  who  I 
was  an  aunt  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  and 
Judge  Jacob  Rush,  formerly  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Finley  was  elected  president  of  the 
college  of  New  Jersey  in  1761.  Iul776jhe| 
died  in  Philadelphia. 

About  the  year  1758  tho  name  West  Not¬ 
tingham  church  appears  on  the  records  of 
presbytery  and  synod.  The  congregation  | 
iu  1796,  deciding  to  build  a  new  church, 
asked  presbytery  to  direct  where  it  should 
be  located.  Presbytery  accordingly  ap¬ 
pointed  Col.  William  Steal,  Col.  Robert  j 
King,  of  Chestnut  Level,  Pa.,  Dr.  John 
McDowell  and  Walter  Finney,  of  New 
London  Cross  Roads,  Pa.,  and  John, 
Mackey,  of  Rock,  Md.,  a  committee  to  go 
to  West  Nottingham  and  endeavor  to 
unite  the  people  on  a  site  lor  the  meeting 
house.  They  selected  a  spot  on  “  Munroe’s 


farm,”  but  it  was  changed  for  the  present i 
site,  a  grand  grove  of  majestic  oaks.' 
Andrew  Ramsey  and  Capt.  Wm.  Johnson 
gave  the  land,  two  acres  each.  In  1800 
the  erection  of  the  present  church  was 
commenced  by  James  Cameron,  William 
Cameron,  sr.,  and  Capt.  Thomas  Patton, 
who  worked  on  it  as  mechanics.  The 
building  was  completed  in  1804. 

The  first  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  James  Magraw,  | 
a  native  of  Bart  township,  Lancaster 
county,  Pa.,  was  ordained  and  installed 
on  April  4,  1804.  He  died  October  20,  j 
1 1835, after  apastorage  of  31  years.  His  fun- 
j  eral  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Dr. 

'  Samuel  Martin,  of  Chanceford,  Pa.,  father 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Martin,  who 
preached  the  sermon  at  the  installation 
last  week.  A  tablet  in  the  north  wall  of 
the  church  is  in  memory  of  Dr.  Magraw. 

The  succeeding  pastor,  Rev.  Geo.  Bur- 
rowes,  was  ordained  and  installed  in  De¬ 
cember,  1836.  At  the  dissolution  of  the 
pastoral  relation  of  1850,  Dr.  Burro  wes 

twas  elected  professor  of  languages  to  La¬ 
fayette  college.  He  wen  t  to  San  Francisco, 
California,  several  years  ago,  and  was 
for  some  years  a  professor  in  the  theolog¬ 
ical  seminary  in  that  city.  His  death 
occurred  recently  at  the  age  of  about 
83  years.  He  was  a  wonderful  student  of 
the  Bible,  having  read  it  through  700 
times  in  Hebrew.  His  wife,  who  sur¬ 
vives,  was  formerly  Miss  Amelia  Shott- 
well,  of  England,  and  her  marriage  oc¬ 
curred  during  a  visit  to  Oxford,  Pa. 

)  Dr.  Burrows  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Archibald  Alexander  Hodge,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  a  missionary  ia  Northern 
India.  His  installation  occurred  May  15, 
1851,  and  was  dissolved  August  29,  1855. 
His  death  occured  at  Princeton,  N.  J. ,  a 
few  years  ago. 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Gayley  was  instal- 
\  led  pastor  of  the  church  on  June  18,  1856, 

1  and  continued  for  thirty-seven  years. 

\  In  1857  repairs  to  the  amount  of  over 
§3,000  were  made  to  the  church. 


A  number  of  ministers  made  the  West 
Nottingham  their  church  home  in  their 
young  days;  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  a  pioneer 
of  Presbyterianism  to  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Rev.  John  Dick,  who  was  in  1746 
settled  as  pastor  of  the  old  side  portion  of 
New  Castle  and  Drawyers;  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Ewing,  for  years  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Patton,  formerly  pastor 
of  the  Logan  Square  Presbyterian  church, 
Philadelphia.  His  death  occurred  re¬ 
cently  iu  that  city. 

The  present  pastor,  Rev.  David  Edwin 
Shaw,  was  born  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  about 
forty-four  years  ago.  He  is  a  son  of 
William  Shaw,  deceased,  formerly  a 
trustee  of  the  United  Presbyterian  semi-  j 
nary,  at  Allegheny.  His  maternal  grand¬ 
father  was  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Conner.  Mr. 
Shaw  attended  the  United  Presbyterian 
seminary  at  Allegheny.  From  1873  to 
1874  he  completed  the  study  of  theology 
at  Free  Church  college,  Edinburgh,  Scot¬ 
land.  He  is  a  classmate  of  Rev.  Dr. 
James  Stalker,  Rev.  Dr.  Drummond  and 
others.  While  at  Edinburgh  he  studied 
Hebrew  undec  a  Jewish  rabbi.  Mr. 
Shaw’s  first  charge  was  the  United  Presby¬ 
terian  church  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  1874  to 
1885.  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at1 
Lincoln  university,  a  Presbyterian  insti-| 
tution,  1885  to  1894.  Mr.  Shaw  preached 
his  first  sermon  at  West  Nottingham  on| 
Sunday,  January  7,  1894.  His  wife  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Aruot,  I 
for  years  pastor  of  the  Free  High  church, 
Edinburgh,  where  Mr.  Shaw  worshipped 


while  a  student  in  Scotland 


THE  FEAST  OF  ROSES. 


Manheim  Lutherans  to  Commemorate  the 
Memory  of  Baron  Stiegel. 

Special  Despatch  to  “The  Press,” 
Manheim.  June  9.— Almost  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  Henry  William  Stiegel. 
a  German  baron  of  a  noble  race,  left  ms 
home  in  Manheim.  Germany,  for  the 
new  world  in  search  of  adventure,  with 
his  active  mind  filled  with  projects  for 
tlie  building’  up  of  great  industries  In 
this  new  country  of  wealth.  Tjpon  his 
arrival  here  he  soon  won  the  faver  of 
many  friends  and  wcoed  and  won  Eliza¬ 
beth  Holtzin.  Their  first  child.  Barbara, 
was  born  on  November  6.  1756.  In  1757 
be  came  to  this  vicinity  and  purchased 
,  and  operated  the  Elizabeth  furnace, 
]  which  he  named  in  honor  of  his  wife. 
Here  he  gained  fame  and  acquired, 
wealth  in  the  manufacture  of  wood 


Jl 


stoves.  Some  of  these  old  stoves  arei 
said  to  be  still  in  existence  in  the  east-j 
ern  portion  of  Pennsylvania.  . 

In  1762  Baron  Stiegel  was  in  the  midst  ■ 
of  his  profitable  iron  industry.  In  this 
vear  it  was  that  he  purchased  the  tract 


d  which,  now  comprises  the  borough 
of  'Manheim.  At  that  time  there  were 
only  two  houses  here  and  both  are 
still  standing  and  occupied.  Stiegel  was 
a  surveyor  of  no  mean  ability  and  shortly 
a#ter  the  purchase  of  the  tract  laid  out 
the  town  he  was  about  to  found  precisely 
after  the  model  of  his  native  Manheim 
in  Germany,  and  it  is  said  to-day  that 
it  does  not  topographically  differ  from 
the  birthplace  of  the  Baron.  The  house 
which  he  built  for  his  own  use  still 
stands  at  the  corner  of  Market  Square 
and  East  High  Street.  ... 

In  1772  Stiegel  executed  a  deed  to  the 
trustees  of  the  congregation  of  Zion 
!  Lutheran  Church  a  tract  of  land  cover- 
ting  several  acres  as  a  site  for  a  church 
building.  The  consideration  exacted  was 
tan  annual  rental  of  “one  red  rose  in  the 
!  month  of  June,  when  the  same  shall  be 
lawfully  demanded.”  This  modest  rental 
was  twice  demanded  and  twice  paid. 
The  time-stained  parchment  deed,  signed 
by  the  names  of  Henry  William  Stiegel 
and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  is  still  well  pre¬ 
served,  and  is  in  possession  of  John 
•  m.  Enswinge.  On  the  land  then  deeded 
to  Zion’s  people  now  stands  a  handsome 
church  building,  rebuilt  in  1871,  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  unique  features 
j  of  the  interior  decoration  is  a  stained 
glass  window  over  the  pulpit  bearing  the 
symbol  of  a  red  rose  in  commemoration 

jTo-day  the  people  of  Manheim  are  in  a 
fever  of  excitement,  for  to-morrow  will 
be  the  third  annual  celebration  of  the 
“Feast  of  Roses.”  The  Feast  of 
this  year  will  have  a  special  significance 
from  the  fact  that  Miss  Rebecca  Boyer 
I  the  aged  mother  of  Colonel  Boyer,  of 
I  Harrisburg,  a  great  granddaughter  o. 
'Baron  Stiegel,  will  be  among  the  number 
nf  direct  descendants  to  rec®'v®  ^or^a 
hands  of  Rev.  E.  L  Bohr  the  pastor  a 
| red  rose  in  payment  of  the  rent  stipu 
lated  bv  the  donor  of  the  ground,  hrau 
Dina  Lindenhainer,  of  .Manheim,  Ge  -  s 
many,  the  birthplace  and  native  home  or 
Baron  Stiegel,  will  also  be  one  of  the 
Attorney  General  W.  vv.  nensei. 
of  this  State,  will  deliver  the  oration. 
Stiegel  Castle,  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Eagle,  named  in  honor  of  the  Baron, 
will  attend  the  exercises  in  a  body- 
From  present  Indications  this  will  be  an 

oSnPthee  Uke  of  which  has  never  be¬ 
fore  been  witnessed  in  this  quamr  om 
town,  in  the  very  center  of  the  garden 
spot  of  Pennsylvania^ 


RENT  PAID  WITH  A  ROSE, 


THE  THIRD  PUBLIC  FEAST- 


itiegel'sdUemory  Honored  By  the  People  of 
Manheim— Hundred*  Gather  to  Pay  Re¬ 
spect  to  the  Name  of  the  Founder  of  tlio 
Town— Many  Visitors  From  a  Distance— At¬ 
torney  Hensel  Delivers  An  Address- 


The  Feast  of  .the  Hoses  has  honored  the 
name,  _ 


£>f  the  great  Baron  Stiegel,  emblazon’d 
by  fame ; 

The  noble,  pure ,  generous,  brave  Baron 
may  rest,  .  , 

Where  lie  labor’d  and  lived  midst  the 
friends  he  loved  best. 

No  more  will  the  visions  of  earth  meet 
his  gaze ; 

■No  more  is  he  with  us,  proud  temples  to 
raise; 

[Still  his  name  shall  be  honor  d,  remem 
bered  his  love ; 

With  the  angels  and  Go, 4  may  his  soul 
rest  above. 

W  .  -tv. 

Sunday,  June  10, 18SM. 


Tor  the  third  time  the  congregation  of 
.the  Zion  Lutheran  Church  in  this  bor¬ 
ough,  and  the  people  of  the  town,  have 
-honored  the  name  and  memory  of  Baron 
Henry  William  Stiegel,  who  was  the 
founder  of  Manheim,  The  celebration 
Iknown  as  the  Feast.of  Hoses  was  insti¬ 
tuted  two  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
(commemorating  the  generous  gift  ftom 
Abe  ancient  baron,  to  this  congregation 
Aiud  each  year  finds  the  interest  in  the 
name  more  widespread  and  interesting, 

By  the  untiring  efiorts  of  a  few  per¬ 
sons  the  history  of  this  town  and  its 
founder  has  been  become  known  to 
all  the  residents,  and  almost  all 
fhe  facts  relating  to  the  distinguished 
nobleman  who  bestowed  all  his  wealth 
•_and  labor  to  establish  and  promote  the 
interests  of  our  beautiful  town,  have  been 
pnearthed  and  published  to  the  people. 
■His  descendants  have  been  found,  and 
their  presence  on  these  occasions  lends 
interest  and  prestige  to  the  unusual 
exercises.  Sunday’s  feast  eclipsed  all 
previous  efforts,  and  insures  the  future 
celebration  of  the  event  on  an  elaborate 
scale.  It  was  a  grand  success. 

Henry  William  Stiegel. founder  of  Man  . 

heim,  was  born  near  the  city  of  Mann¬ 
heim,  Germany,  abontihe  year  1733.  He 
was  of  a  wealthy  and  noble  family,  but 
jvas  known  as  an  eccentric  man.  When 
about  twenty  years  of  age  lie  left  his 
native  land  and  came  to  America.  It  is 
thought  that  his  idea  in  coming  to  Amer- 
ica  was  to  invest  bis  money  and  obtain 
even  greater  riches  than  his  relatives  and 
friends  in  the  old  world.  Tradition  says 
that  upon  his  arrival  in  America  he  spent 
about  two  years  in  traveling  over  the 
country  in  search  of  a  suitable  place  to  , 
build  a  residence,  He  fell  in  love  with 
a  young  lady  i-i  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1755  was  married.  The  Christian  name 
pf  l,is  wife  was  Elizabeth.  They  com 
menced  housekeeping  in  Philadel^  ^ 

yto 


.id  on  Noy.  5, 1756,  the  first  child  was 
jiorn.  She  was  named  Barbara. 

In  1757  the  Baron  purchased  the  old  l 
Huber  furnace  property,  whith  was  one| 
pf  the  oldest  funaces  in  the  United  States,! 
John  Huber,  who  erected  the  furnace, 
jiad  the  following  legend  inscribed 
(thereon  * 

“Johann  Huber,  der  este  Deutsche  mann 

Der  das  eisenwerk  follturen  kann.” 

The  old  furnace,  which  stood  on  Fur.- 
?>ace  Run,  in  Elizabeth  township,  this 
county,  was  torn  down  and  a  new  one 
built  near  the  same  spot.  The  new  fur¬ 
nace  was  named  Elizabeth  furnace,  in 
jionor  of  the  Baron’s  wife.  In  1758 
JJaron  Stiegel  commenced  manufacturing 
wood  stoves  there.  The  first  he  cast  were 
jamb-stoves,  and  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  was  on  each  of  those  : 

“Baron  Stiegel  ist  der  mann 
Der  die  ofen  giesen  kann.” 

These  jamb-stoves  were  walled  into  the 
jamb  of  the  kitchen  fire  place  with  the 
’back  projecting. into  the  adjoining  room, 
They  were  w  ithout  pipe  or  oven. 

People  came  from  far  and  near  to  see 
Baron  Stiegel’s  stoyes,  and  he  soon  had 
^11  the  orders  he  wanted.  At  that  time 
the  Baron  was  considered  the  most  en 
Terprising  iron  master  in  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  In  1760  Elizabeth  furnace  was 
jrL»  prosperous  condition,  and  the  Baron 
was  making  money.  lie  had  about 
seventy-five  men  at  wrork,  and  it  is  said 
that  about  twenty-five  tenant  bouses 
Stood  near  the  /furnace.  The  furnace 
lands  covered  nearly  900  acres,  and  a 
spacious  house  stood  near  the  furnace  in 
which  the  Baron  lived  during  his  visits 
jto  the  place,  vGiieh  were  made  about 
once  a  month;  the  balance  of  the  time  he 
spent  with  his  family  in  Philadelphia. 

It  was  in  September,  1762,  that  Baron 
Stiegel,  for  fifty  pounds  sterling,  obtained  j 
a  one  third  interest  in  a  tract  of  729 
acres,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  yearhej 
delivered  the  tracts  into  lots  with  streets! 
and  alleys,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a| 
town,  which,  he  said,  must  be  called, 
Manheim,  after  his  birthplace. 

'  On  this  spot  the  borough  of  Manheim 
stands  today.  The  Baron  did  all  the 
surveying  himself,  and  laid  out  the 
tow'n  precisely  as  the  city  of  the  same 
name  in  Germany  is  laid  out.  It  is  said 
that  topographically  there  is  very  little: 
difference  between  the  two  places.  When 
the  town  was  founded  there  were  2  small 
og  houses,  Stiegel  built  the  first  house, 

/  mansion,  as  it  was  then  called,  part  of 


which  stands  to-day  at  the  corner  of  East 
High  street  and  Market  Square.  On  this 
house  was  a  cupola  where  was  stationed 
the  band  that  played  when  the  Baron 
came  to  town.  His  coming’ was  always 
announced  by  the  firing  of  a  cannon. 

Stiegel  soon  found  that  in  order  to  pro-  , 
mote  the  growth  of  the  town  he  must  | 
establish  industries,  and  encouraged  by 
his  success  at  the  furnace,  he  erected  a 
glass  factory,  in  which  he  manufactured 
vases,  bowls,  flasks,  pitchers,  etc.,  some 

which  are  still  preserved  in  Mr.  Geo, ! 
H,  Danner’s  museum,  and  also  in  the! 
possession  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  W,  Long. 

Bason  Stiegel  now  possessed  a  vast  es¬ 
tate,  but  he  lived  extravagantly  and  be¬ 
yond  his  income,  which  averaged  about 
$25,000  per  year.  It  is  said  that  he  en 
tertained  George  Washington  in  1770, 
who  accompanied  him  from  Philadel 
phia.  But  misfortune  came,  and  he  be¬ 
came  embarrassed.  Friends  whom  he| 
had  befriended  refused  to  raise  a  finger 
in  his  behalf,  and  he  was  finally  impris-! 
oned  for  debt.  In  1774  he  was  released 
and  returned  to  his  estate,  but  the  Revo¬ 
lution  interfered  with  his  success,  and  he 
finally  died  a  poor  man,  and  his  remains 
lie  in  the  old  Heidelberg  graveyard,  near 
Robesonia. 

During  his  prosperous  days  at  Man¬ 
heim,  he  frequently  instructed  his  em¬ 
ployees  in  educational  and  religious  mat¬ 
ters,  and  gave  to  Zion’s  Lutheran  con  ; 
gregation  the  plot  of  ground  on  which 
their  beautiful  church  now  stands,  for  five, 
shillings,  and  an  annual  rental  of  one! 
red  rose,  in  the  month  of  June,  forever, 
when  lawfully  demanded.  It  was  only 
twice  demanded  by  him,  and  three  times 
since,  in  1892,  ’93  and  ’94,  paid  to  his' 
lineal  descendants,  who,  on  each  occasion 
were  present  to  receive  it.  The  deed 
was  made  Dec.  4,  1772. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  spirit  of  the 
once  great  but  eccentric  Baron  Stiegel  to  I 
visit  the  scenes  of  his  early  days,  in  the 
lovely  towui  of  Manheim.  of  which  he  was; 
the  founder,  he  would  certainly  be  | 
pleased  and  astonished  to  see  so  many 
of  its  devoted  people  engaged  in  paying' 
him  a  tribute  of  respect  which  kings 
might  envy. 

When  Baron  Stiegel  finally  settled  j 
down  in  Manheim,  gfter  traveling  about 
through  the  country  in  search  of  a  suit¬ 
able  place,  he  certainly  found  it  |in  this 
pretty  town,  called  Manheim,  after  the 
name  of  the  city  near  his  native  place  in 


Germany.  The  congregation  of  Zion 
Lutheran  Ghurch,  winch  distinguished 
itself  more  on  this  memorable  occasion 
than  any  other,  certainly  was  worthy  of 
the  effort  of  the  great  ancestor  whom 
they  meant  to  honor  at  the  feast  of  the 
red  rose. 

SUNDAY’S  EXERCISES. 

The  exercises  of  the  Feast  of  Roses  be¬ 
gan  on  Saturday  evening,  when  there 
was  a  display  ct  the  Stiegel  Memorial 
Fountain,  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
church.  On  Sunday  morning  appropriate 
(exercises  were  held  in  the  Sunday  school 
and  at  ten  o’clock  Rev,  W,  E.  Main,  of 
I  Hagerstown,  Md,,  delivered  the  memorial 
Lennon.  His  text  was  from  Deuteronmy 
4  :  32-33, 

The  formal  celebration  of  this  notable 
j  feast  b^gan  at  two  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  the  church  was  crowded  with 
people,  and  hundreds  were  unable  to  gain 
admittance.  It  is  estimated  that  the  as- 
isemblage  numbered  eight  hundred  per¬ 
sons.  Prof.  Urban  H.  Hershey,  organist 
I  of  the  church,  opened  the  exercises  hy 
j  rendering  a  voluntary,  after  which  the 
choir  sang  an  anthem,  entitled  “Blessed 
j  be  the  Lord,”  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev 
jChas.  E.  Welder,  pastor  of  St.  Paul’s  Re 
formed  church,  Dr.  J.  H.  Sieliiig  intro¬ 
duced  the  distinguished  guests  present  at 
■  the  feast,  as  follow.s  ;•  Mrs.  Dina  Linden- 
Iheiin  and  Messrs.  Eugene  Schwab  and 
jBerthoId  Levy,  of  Mannheim,  Germany, 
'after,  which  the  choir  sang“Flower  Day,” 
A  very  beautiful  poem  was  read  by  Rev. 
jW.  E.  Main,  palled  “Memories  of  Baron 
i  j Stiegel,”  giving  an  account  of  the  Baron’s 
!  visit  to  this  country,  the  laudable  work 
jibe  engaged  in  after  settling  in  Manheim 
.  the  numerous  works  he  undertook  and 
accomplished,  his  generous  gift  to  the 
people  of  the  town,  and  the  moral  and 
[spiritual  advancement  made  under  his 
influence  and  fostering  care,  During  the 
exercises  another  poem,  eulogistic  of 
Stiegel’s  Christian  life  and  character,  was 
read  by  Dr.  J.  Il.Sieling,  and  was  highly 
appreciated  by  the  audience.  Both  poems 
were  composed  by  Prof.  A.  U.  -Lesher, 
formerly  a  school  teacher  in  Rapho  town 
ship,  but  at  present  residing  in  Colum¬ 
bia  county 

^RECEIVING  THE  RED  ROEE, 

The  singing  of  “All  Hail  the  Power  of 
Jesus’  Name  1”  was  followed  by  the  in 
troduction  of  the  heirs  of  Baron  Stiegel 
present,  representing  four  generations. 
Dr.  Sieling  called  heirs  of  the  first  and 


eecond,  but  none  responded,  Of  the 
third  Mrs.  Rebecca  K.  Boyer,  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.  answered  :  John  Calvin  Stie- 
jgel,  of  Harrisonburg,  Va„  Miss  Annie  L. 
Boyer,  of  Harrisburg  Pa.,  Mr.  Henry  G 
Morris,  of  Philadelphia, and  Mr,  James 
[Wood,  of Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  responded  to 
! the  call  for  heirs  of  the  fourth  generation 
[and  Miss  Ella  Boyer,  Harrisburg,  Mr. 
Stephen. Morris,  Philadelphia,  and  Miss 
Carolena  Morris  Wood,  ot  Mt.  Ki30,  N. 

Y„  to  the  fifth.  The  pastor,  Rey. 

1  Luther  L.  Lohr,  then  id  a  few  brief  re¬ 
marks  presented  “one  red  rose”  to  the 
senior-heir,  Mrs,  Rebecca  K.  Boyer.  Mr. 
Jaoies  Wood,  ot  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  an 
heir  of  Baron  Stiegel,  received  the  rose 
for  the  heir,  and  made  a  few  remarks,  de¬ 
tailing  the  history  of  the  church  and 
congregation,  dwelling  on  the  baron’s 
I  life,  the  nobleness  of  his  character  and 
the  work  he  accomplished  in  and  around 
the  vicinity  of  Manheim,  and  stated  tha 
instances  were  rare  of  such  men  as  Baron 
I  Stiegel.  w  ho  came  to  this  country  from 
Europe,  A  certificate  of  the  Baron’s 
|  will  was  here  produced,  setting  forth  that  i 
in  consideration  of  the  bequest  he  had  j 
made  to  the  people  of  the  town,  a  dona  j 
itinn  of  a  red  rose  was  to  be  made  an- 

■  j  J*  - 

j  rurally  to  his  heirs  forever.  The  docu¬ 
ment  was  in  an  elaborate  frame  of  anti¬ 
que  design,  and  is  dated  1772. 

Letters  were  read  from  Gov.  Pattison, 
j  ex- Postmaster  General  Wanamaker,  Gen. 
ID.  H.  Hastings  and  other  prominent 
|men,  expressing  regret  at  not  being  able 
to  lie  present,  but  desiring  that,  their 
sympathies  be  recorded  with  the  people 
of  Manheim  in  paying  a  tribute  of  re¬ 
spect  to  the  memory  of  the  great  and  ( 
good  baron.  Following  the  reading.. of  t 
the  above  a  memorial  collection  ,  was 
taken,  which  is  to  be  the  beginning  of 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  fuud 
to  be  devoted  to  the  annual  exercises 
commemorating  the  feast. 

ATTORNEY  GENEEAL  HENSEL’S  ADDRESS. 

“My  good  friends  and  respective  de 
scendants  of  the  man  whom  we  are  here 
to  honor:  This  occasion  is  without  a  par¬ 
allel  in  this  new  world,  The  founder  of1 
this  towD,  an  emigrant  from  Germany, 
locating  among  the  English  settlers, 
should  make  this  remarkable  incident, 
the  Red  Rose  Day  of  Manheim,  one  of  the  1 
greatest  features  in  the  history  of  its  peo- 
nle.  One  may  see  bloom  the  beautiful 
red  rose,  with  other  flowers,  but  for  a 
!  week  or  a  month,  and  fade,  but  this  has, 

a 
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.  tendency  to  raise  men  and  women 
to  a  higher  plane  of  civilization.  The 
commandment  to  honor  father  and  moth¬ 
er  means  more  than  paternal.  This  com¬ 
mandment  was  an  injunction  on  c^m 
muuities  to  foster  historical  instances.  j 

“If  I  have  any  fault  to  find,  it  is  the 
too  great  lax  of  the  historical  spirit.  How 
little  our  children  are  being  taught  by 
the  public  school  teachers  as  to  the  great¬ 
ness  of  our  county.  How  little  our  teach¬ 
ers  know  of  Lancaster  county.  Many 
are  not  able  to  giye  the  children  a  thor 
ough  knowledge  of  the  county.  They  do  . 
not  know  of  what  nationalities  the  dif¬ 
ferent  places  in  the  county  have  taken 
their  names  from.  How  little  do  teachers 
know  about  the  mineral  production  of 
the  county.  In  fact,  what,  what  does  the 
teacher  know. about  the  county  ?  What 
do  they  know  about  the  settlements,  rail¬ 
roads,  water  power,  iron  works  ?  Yet  in 
this  wilderness,  where  flowers  were 
choked  out  by  weeds,  the.e  10  une  com¬ 
munity  who  know  of  the  resources  and 
wealth  of  their  home,  that  respect  and 
remember  their  founder,  and  the  people 
of  Manheim  feel  proud  of  the  great  Baron 
Stiegel,  who  came  to  this  country  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  to  day, 

“He  was  a  man  full  of  energy,  and  here 
laid  the  foundation  of  modern  progress- 1 
Mr.  Hensel  here  referred  to  the  eccentri¬ 
cities  of  the  Baron,  relating  to  his  being 
received,  when  returning  home  from  his 
Elizabeth  furnace,  by  a  band  of  music 
and  the  closing  of  all  business.  He  had 
an  income  at  that  time  of  $25,000  per  an¬ 
num,  He  was  a  Christian  gentleman,  a 
man  who  did  not  fear  to  serve  God,  and 
who  was,  also,  a  man  of  refinement. 

“He  was  the  owner  of  a  number  of  fur 
naces  which  lie  named  after  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  and  also  his  daughters,  Joanna, 
Lucy  and  Margaritt?,  as  found  through¬ 
out  this  part  of  the  State.  He  suffered 
reverses,  poveity  and  distress. 

‘There  are  letters  still  in  existence 
which  he  sent  to  his  lawyer,  Mr,  Jasper 
Yates,  in  which  he  said  lie  would  pay 
everv  one  of  his  debts  he  owed  to  any 
party.  He  was  thrust  into  the  jailor’s 
prison,  and  during  his  confinement 
great  effort  was  brought  to  bear  ou  the 
Legislature  to  pass  a  special  act  for  his 
liberation,  and  that  all  persons  having 
objections  should  appear;  but  when  the 
time  had  arrived  not  one  person  appeared 
to  offer  an  objection. 

“All  the  people  of  Lancaster  connty  ( 
diould  feel  a  deep  interest  in  these  occa¬ 


sions,  To  do  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Baron  Stiegel  the  people  of  Manheim 
should  not  rest  satisfied  until  the  Baron 
Stiegel  chime3  be  hung  in  the  tower  of 
this  church,  and  the  ashes  of  him  who  is 
the  founder  of  this  beautiful  town  be 
raised  from  their  resting  place  in  another 
county  and  brought  to  this  place  with  an 
imposing  procession  and  the  ringing  of 
the  chimes,  and  placed  in  the  graveyard 
which  lie  gave  to  this  church  for  a  red 
rose  annually.  A  monument  would  be 
a  fitting  mark  to  the  Baron’s  memory.” 


After  Mr.  Hensel  s  address  the  mem-h 
bers  of  Stiegel  Castle,  No.  166,  K.  G,  E.j 
in  a  body,  proceeded  to  the  chancel  of  the 
church,  where  eaph  deposited  a  red  rose 
in  the  urn  or  receptacle  provided  for  the; 
same.  The  exercises  of  the  afternoon 
then  closed  by  the  singing  of  the  dox-j 
olagy  and  benediction  by  Rev.  YVm.  II, 
Ford,  pastor  of  the  M,  E.  Church 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  con¬ 
nected  with  the  church  held  special  ser¬ 
vices  at  6.30  p.  m„and  at  7.30  o’clock  the 
pastor.  Key.  Luther  L.  Lolir,  delivered 
the  closing  sermon,  and  the  Feast  of 
Roses  of  1894  became  an  event  of  the  past. 

The  church  was  profusely  decorated 
witli  cut  flowers,  potted  plants  and  ferns, 
and  in  every  portion  of-the  building  the 
historical  red  rose  predominated.  Ttie 
original  indenture  or  deed  from  Baron 
Stiegel  was  displayed  in  a  frame  in  the 
recess  of  t lift  pulpit,  and-pro-yed  to  he  an 
clject  of  great  interest  to  all  present.  It 
was  closely  inspected  by  many,  and  tlie 
Stiegei  heirs  scanned  its  time-worn  page 
with  unusual  interest.  As  to  the  man¬ 
agement  and  institution  of  this  feast,  Dr. 
J.  H.  Sieling  deserves  the  credit  for  his 
indefatigable  labor  in  bringing  it  to  a 
successful  issue-  It  will  he  observed  an¬ 
nually. 


YESTERDAY’S  RELIGIOUS  SERVICES 


Rev-  E-  T-  Kluge,  of  Beth'ehem,  De¬ 
livers  ■  Commemorative  Sermon 
In  the  Morning  and  Rev-  J,  H 
Dubbs  the  Baccalaureat- 


The  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Linden  Hall  Seminary  at 
[Litifz  was  very  appropriately  celebrated 
yesterday  in  connection  with  the  opening 
exercises  of  the  commencement  week. 
The  pretty  Moravian  church  was  hand¬ 
somely  decorated  with  potted  plants  and 
flowers,  while  above  the  pulpit  hung  the 
inscription  “1794  1894.  Centennial— 100.’ 

At  the  services  in  the  morning,  when 
the  commemorative  sermon  was  preached 
by  .Rev.  Edward  T.  Kluge,  of  Bethlehem, 
Pa  ,  and  in  the  evening,  when  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  H.  Dubbs,  of  Lancaster,  delivered 
the  baccalaureate  sermon,  the  church 
W8B  filled  with  students,  their  friends 
and  many  who  had  long  since  gone  out 
of  Linden  Hall.  The  presence  of  Mrs 
jEugene  Frueiufij  whose  husband,  now 
'decessid  was  for  thirty  two  years  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Bemioary,  was  a  source  of  great 
gratification  to  the  older  patrons  of  the 
school. 

The  liturgical  service  in  the  evening 
was  conducted  by  Rev.  Charles  L. 
Moench,  after  which  Rev.  C.  B  Shultz 
read  the  9th  Psalm. 

The  theme  of  the  sermon  by  Rev. 
Kluge  was  “Bat  call  to  remembrance  the 
former  dayB.”  Hia  text  was  taken  from 
i Psalm  cxv,  1:  “Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not 
junto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  give  glory, 
for  thy  mercy,  and  for  thy  truth’s  sake  ” 
The  Bermon  was  an  excellent  discourse 
and  treated  largely  of  the  history  of  the 
'seminary  from  its  founding  to  the  present 
day.  The  first  person  brought  to  Lititz 
(for  education  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs 
i  Marvell,  of  Baltimore.  This  was  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1794.  No  school  then  ex¬ 
isted,  but  Bhe  prevailed  upon  the 
Sisters,  who  then  kept  a  little  day  echcol, 
to  take  charge  of  her  daughter.  This  one 
pupil,  unsolicited  by  the  SiBters,  and  re 
ceived  under  protest,  was  the  nucleus  of 
what  grew  into  the  present  flourishing 
institution.  Soon  others  came,  until 
finally  eight  children  were  under  the  ' 
charge  of  the  Sisters — all  that  could  then 
be  accommodated.  They  took  their 
meals  at  the  frugal  table,  sleeping  in  the 
plain  dormitory.  Their  costume  was  a 
white  cap  tied  with  pink  ribbon,  which 
they  wore  to  church  and  in  the  Echool 
room. 

During  the  cantury  of  the  seminary’s 
existence  there  have  been  but  fourteen 
principals  of  the  school,  all  of  whom  have 
passed  away  with  the  exception  of  the 
present  principal,  Rev.  C.  B  Shultz,  and 
his  predecessor.  Rev.  H.  A.  Brickeos  ein, 
now  in  Germany.  To  this  faithful  bond 


of  workers  the  tpeaker  paid  high  trib 
especially  to  Prof.  Eugene  Frueanff,  wl. 
held  the  position  for  almost  one-third  of 
the  lifetime  of  the  Eohocl. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon 
j  Rev.  Henry  S.  Van  Vleek,  of  Ohio,  led 
jin  prayer,  when  the  benediction  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Rev.  Dr  Dubbs 


THE  BACCALAUREATE 


The  baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached 
in  the  evening  by  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Dubbs, 
D.  D,of  Franklin  and  Marshall  college. 
Hia  text  was  taken  from  Luka  i:50:  “His 
mercy  is  on  them  that  fear  him  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation,”  and  Dr.  DubbB 
spoke  as  folio  we: 

These  words  are  an  expression  of  the 
profundest  principle  of  social  develop¬ 
ment.  As  generations  come  and  go — as 
I  the  Blow  procession  of  the  centurieB  wends 
its  way  through  the  corridors  of  time — it 
jis  this  fundamental  truth  that  is  moat 
'distinctly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
devout  observer.  Its  expression  involves 
an  element  of  thanksgiving  that  is  richer 
and  fuller  than  the  harmonics  of  earth. 
The  promise  which  it  conveys  runB  like 
a  golden  thread  through  the  history  of 
the  ages,  and  its  precions  revealiDgs  indi¬ 
cate  the  increasing  purpose  of  onr  God. 

It  is  this  principle  which  lends  to  a 
centennial  like  the  present  its  true  sig- 
[nificance.  The  event  is  from  this  point 
of  view  of  such  importance  that  we  would 
dishonor  ourselves  if  we  did  not  com¬ 
memorate  it.  How  can  we  better  express 
our  emotions  on  such  an  occasion  than 
in  the  words  of  Whittier: 

“Our  father's  God,  from  out  whose  hand 
The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand, 

We  meet  to  day,  united,  free, 

And  loyal  to  our  land  and  Thee, 

To  thank  Thee  for  the  era  done, 

And  trust  Thee  for  the  opening  one.” 

The  appropriateness  of  our  text  is  not 
general,  butBpecial.  It  constitutes,  we  re¬ 
member,  a  part  of  the  song  of  the  Yirgin 
Mary  which  is  called  the  Magnificat.  The 
mother  of  our  Lord— the  crown  and  glory 
of  her  sex — after  expressing  her  rejoicing 
that  the  Lord  ‘  has  regarded  the  low  es¬ 
tate  of  his  handmaiden,  and  that  hence¬ 
forth  generations  shall  call  her  blessed,” 
reaches  the  culmination  of  her  thanks¬ 
giving  when  Bhe  aiscovers  that  God’s 
Providence  is  not  only  general,  but 
special — that  “his  mercy  is  on  them  that 
fear  him  from  generation  to  generation.” 

If  we  sought  for  a  complete  illustration 
of  this  truth  we  might  look  far  and  wide 
before  one  could  be  found  that  would 
prove  more  thoroughly  satisfactory  than 
the  occasion  that  has  brought  us  together. 
Will  not  the  fact  also  be  recognized  that 
there  is  special  appropriateness  at  the 
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celebration  of  the  centennial 


- anniversary 

of  an  institution  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
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woman,  iu  expressing  its  central  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  very  words  of  the  model 
woman— the  blessed  mother  of  our  Lord. 

We  observe,  therefore, 

I.  That  the  history  of  this  institution 
is  a  revelation  of  the  mercy  of  God.  j 
The  culture  of  woman  is  a  fundament? 'to 
necessity  in  the  development  of  t  j  to 

J 


Solomon  erected  his 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  he 
caused  the  outer  porch  to  be  supported 

2,reat  piI!a,eJ  one  of  which  was 
called  Jaohin  end  the  other  Boaz;  and  it 

b GGn  hGld  bf  some  modern  expositors, 
that  they  respectively  typified  strength, 
and  beauty,  the  pillars  on  which  the 
church  and  State  depend.  Man  is  Boaz 

fhu  ‘LachlD’  maa  must  perform 

the  severest  labors,  while  woman  adds  to 

wWh  ^  pollsh  a°d  beauty  without 
which  they  would  at  best  be  crude  and 

hnildhnwnf  fVi  Lf°Dg'  ,l0Dg  8g0*  b8fora  lhe 

building  of  tbe  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus 
before  the  Parthenon  reared  its  snowy 
crest  on  the  heights  of  the  Acropolis,  this 
acknowledged  and  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  architects  of  ancient 
Greece.  They  tell  us  that  the  Doric 
column,  which  is  plain  and  massive 
signifies  man,  while  the  Ionic,  slender 
and  graceful  as  a  lily  stem,  represents 
woman,  whc si  mission  it  is  to  prove  the 
usefulness  of  the  beautiful;  for 

•'Wherever  strength  with  beauty  join* 

Thirle<,n\th  the  rol,.‘th  the  mild  combines 
there  all  is  union,  sweet  and  stronc  ”  ’ 


From  this 
evident  that, 
which  fails  1- 
stituents  mu; 
Unless  it  pro 


strong, 

point  of  view  it  becomes) 
any  schema  c  f  education 
n  consider  thc-se  eoii-fi  con-; 
>o  be  one-sided  anddelective.j 
vides  for  the  training  of  the: 


human  race  in  its  „  ‘irefcy  its  grandest, 
^developments  will  rut  intensify  iie  die- 
} proportion.  Ia  the  Middle  Ages  the  ef- 
| forts  put  forth  for  the  education  of  men| 
"were  literally  stupendous.  Univeisities| 
|  were  founded  in  every  country  in  Europe, 
and  their  students  were  numbered  by! 
thousands  There  was  eveiy  share  a  raging, 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  such  a  man  as, 
Abelard  had  but  to  announce  his  intsn-j 
tion  of  lecturing,  though  it  was  at  some| 
obscure  convent  in  the  mid3t  of  trackless 
forests,  and  almost  all  the  youDg  men  iu 
the  country  would  hasten  to  hear  him, 
though  at  the  danger  of  etarving  in  the 
-.  wilderness.  There  were  great  scholars 
and  thinkeis  in  those  dajs— men  who 
built  up  philosophical  Bystems  which 
tor  grandeur  and  comprehensive 
nets  have  been  compared  with 
the  great  cathedrals  which  are 
still  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Yet  with 
all  this  learning  in  high  places  the  ages 
remained  dark.  The  influence  of  great 
scholars  hardly  extended  beyond  a  single 
generation,  and  when  they  passed  away 
all  their  work  had  to  be  done  anew. 
Learning  was  the  possession  of  a  few: 
scholars,  immersed  in  monastic  cells,  who 
spent  ’heir  lives  in  studying  the  labors  of 
their  predecessors,  and  who  were  rarely 
able  to  enlarge  the  sum  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  fact  is  that  their  whole  sys 
tern  was  radically  defective  because  it 


failed  to  provide  for  the  education  of 


womao.  The  mol  hers  remained  ignorant, 
and  there  cmld  therefore  be  no  genuine 
social  advancjment.  Occasionally,  per¬ 
haps,  some  woman  of  transcendent  genius 
L  ight  rise  above  these  unfavorable  con- 
hj^'ons  and,  like  Olympia  Marata,  become 

iw 


i  wonder  of  her  age; 

- *■  - . ■.'•■aK.  •  - 


but  she  was  re¬ 


garded  as  a  eort  of  lams  nalio-iv,  a  parson-! 
age  to  be  wondered  at  but  carefally 
.  avoided.  In  those  days,  we  remember, 
one  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  publicly 
thanked  God  that  not  one  of  the  women 
of  his  house  could  read  or  write. 

In  the  history  of  civilization  there  is 
nothing  more  humiliating  than  the  neg¬ 
lect,  not  to  say  contempt,  with  which  thei 
subject  of  female  education  wse,  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  almost  uni- 
t  versally  regarded.  We  are  apt  to  suppose 
that  iu  our  own  country,  at  least,  woman 
has  never  been  bound  by  such  restric¬ 
tions — that  in  this  free  country  Bhe  has 
always  been  free  to  develop  tbe  talents 
which  God  had  given  her;  but  a  brief  in¬ 
vestigation  of  original  records  would 
convince  us  of  our  error.  ‘‘Not  more  than 
170  years  ago,  long  after  the  establish-: 
ment  of  Harvard  University,,  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  school  committee  refused  to  per¬ 
mit  girls  to  study  arithmetic  and  grammar 
after  tbe  boys  had  been  dismissed;  and  ai 
little  later  a  teacher  iu  Plymouth  county,! 
in  ths  same  State,  was  discharged  for  in¬ 
structing  girls  to  cipher,  on  the  ground 
that  l heir  heads  were  too  weak  to  Btand 
the  sbaia  of  mathematics.’  j 

Thai  in  the  early  history  of  cur  own 
Commonwealth  there  were  signs  of  better 
days  ia  not  to  be  questioned.  Within  a: 
month  of  the  arrival  of  William  Penn  the) 
Quaker  schoolmaster,  Enoch  Flower,  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  receive  boarding! 
scholars — girls  as  well  as  boys;  and  it  will;, 
of  course  be  conceded  that  in  a  place  as! 
important  as  Philadelphia,  eyen  i a  colo¬ 
nial  days,  educational  facilities  were  never! 
entirely  wanting.  Without  ignoring  iso¬ 
lated  efiorts,  here  and  there,  every  his¬ 
torian  mast,  however,  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  early  Moravians  men  like 
Zinzendorf,  and  Boehler,  and  lipau- 
genberg — were  in  the  highest  Eense 
the  pioneers  of  the  education  of 
woman  in  America.  With  them  the, 
establishment  of  a  school — whether  fori 
boys  or  girls— was  never  the  spasmodic: 
effort  of  a  single  enthusiast  to  fail  as  soon 
as  itB  original  promoter  had  passed  avray, 
but  it  was  from  the  beginning  a  part  of  a 
regular  system,  based  on  a  lull  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  profoundest  necessities  of! 
social  life.  Wherever  the  Moravian 
pioneeis  established  a  settlement  they 
also  founded  a  school,  and  it  was  gener¬ 
ally  a  boarding  Echool.  These  schools 
were  not  always  established  in  towns,  bnt| 
on  farms  wherever  the  requirements  of  the 
community  seemed  to  demand  them.  To 
me  it  ia  pleasant  to  know  that  as  eariy  as 
1745  some  of  my  remote  Moravian 
ancestors — who,  by  the  way,  were  also 
ancestors  of  the  present  principal  of  this 
institution — were  educated  at  a  boarding 
school  established  in  Frederick  township, 
Montgomery  county,  on  the  farm  of 
Henry  Artee,  a  man  who  may  be  regarded 
Jas  an  American  pioneer  both  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  and  Moravian  churches'. 

As  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  church 
—a  church  which  in  its  early  history  is 
so  closely  associated  with  the  Moravian 
—it  also  affords  me  pleasure  to  recall  the 


fact  that  the  earliest  Moravian  “boarding 
school”  in  this  country  was  opened  in 
1742,  in  the  house  of  its  earnest  supporter, 
the  Rev.  John  Bechtel,  pastor  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  church  of  Germantown,  who  was 
also  a  faithful  laborer  in  the  Unity  of  the 
Brethren. 

!  The  extraordinary  attention  devoted  to 
[female  education— the  establishment  in 
jrapid  succession  of  Moravian  schools, 
[first  at  Germantown,  and  afterwards  at 
Bethlehem  and  Lititz  was  not— we  make 
bold  to  say — the  result  of  any  sudden 
inspiration.  It  was  rather  the  fruit  of 
; the  experience  of  an  earlier  period — a 
time  of  dreadful  persecution  in  the  fath¬ 
erland,  when  the  only  hope  of  preserving 
the  rich  treasures  of  the  faith  consisted  in 
[the  culture  and  development  of  the  true 
jidea  of  the  Christian  home.  In 
those  dreadful  days  it  was 
[chiefly  upon  the  mothers  that  the 
i  Church  relied  for  the  work  of  handing 
,  down  the  rich  legacy  of  truth  to  succeed¬ 
ing  generations,  and  their  advanced  edu- 
( cation  became  in  the  highest  sense  a 
Christian  duty.  If,  however,  there  is  any 
single  individual  who  deserves  the  credit 
of  reducing  these  convictions  to  a  system 
—who  impressed  his  faith  and  thought 
on  the  community  which  he  adorned— it 
was  the  Moravian  bishop,  John  Amos 
[Comenius — the  foremost  educator  in  the 
history  of  modern  timeB.  To  this  man 
1  on  this  occasion,  and  indeed  at  every 
(educational  festival,  bslongs  the  brightest 
crown  of  honor. 

j  A  hundred  years  have  passed  away 
(since  this  institution  was  founded.  It  is 
(pleasant  to  remember  that  ils  history  is 
almost  commensurate  with  that  of  our 
national  government— that  when  it  was 
founded  George  Washington  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  The  reflection 
is  stimulating  to  the  imagination— visions 
of  the  past  rise  np  before  the  mind,  and 
we  are  moved  to  reverence  for  an  institu 
tion  that  has  braved  the  blasts  of  a  hun 
dred  yeats.  Yet  the  chief,  tLe  all  en¬ 
grossing  lesson,  as  we  behold  it,  is  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  constant  mercy  of  God. 

,  How  wonderful  it  seems  that  this  insti¬ 
tution,  founded  under  circumstances  that 
must  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  de¬ 
pressing,  Bhould  have  continued  to  grow 
through  all  these  years.  How  many  in¬ 
stitutions  have  been  founded  at  a  later 
date,  with  high  hopes  and  splendid 
promises  which  have  passed  away  leav- 
ing  hardly  a  trace  of  their  existence, 
while  this  school  remains  vigorous  and 
B'rong-^like  a  treeladen  with  fruit  whose 

fountain. 

-  -j0*“  toe  prosperity  which  has  ;ac- 
c Linden  Hali  to  be  largely  duo  to 
i  s  faithfulness  to  fundamental  principles, 
it  has  never  advocated  a  system  of  educa 
non  which  is  contrary  to  nature.  “There 
.  <i  i 6n  no  ^eB*re  to  make  trumpets  out 
oi  flutes  or  sunflowers  out  of  violetB.” 

..  8  ,8?t  “as  boon  recognized  that  educa¬ 
tion,  like  humanity  itself,  is  in  its  origi¬ 
nal  constitution  the  same  in  both  sexes, 
but  that  in  its  fufth8r  development  the 
true  culture  of  woman  must  be  concerned  i 
:  ■  -  — -  -  — i— 


in  the  bringing  to  light  the  peculiar 
powers  and  graces  of  her  mind  and  char¬ 
acter. 

I  H  hflB  been  said  that  we  live  in  an  age 
(of  experiments,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  experiments  wisely  conducted 
have  often  resulted  in  wonderful  dis¬ 
coveries.  Yet  in  the  work  of  education 
we  hold  that  organic  development  is 
better  than  mere  experiment,  but  it 
should  be  the  historic  fruit  of  all  that 
has  preceded  it — it  does  not  come  by 
ignoring  the  experience  of  the  past,  but 
it  rather  applies  it  to  new  conditions  and 
advanced  problems.  It  thus  becomes  a 
living  process,  and  in  its  higher  devel 
opments  it  cannot  die. 

Having  laid  a  solid  foundation,  the 
next  care  of  the  builder  must  be  to  erect 
a  consistent  superstructure.  It  has 
frequently  been  remarked  that  American 
educators  are  unduly  inclined  to  lay  stresB 
on  external  appearances,  and  that  they 
frequently  attempt  a  higher  power  than 
the  foundation  will  warrant.  The  defici¬ 
encies  of  their  work  become  even  more 
apparent  in  consequence  of  the  high- 
sounding  titles  and  inflated  pretensions 
which  seek  to  conceal  them.  In  attempt¬ 
ing  everything  such  institutions  fail  to 
accomplish  anything.  The  education 
which  they  afford  is  in  fact  no  education 
at  all — it  is  rather  a  mere  crowning  of  the 
mind  with  a  chaos  of  nndijsBted  facts  and 
fr8  knowledge  which  constitutes  an 
effective  bar  to  genuine  culture.  It  is  this 
weakness  that  is  especially  responsible 
for  the  innumerable  wreckB  that  are 
scattered  along  the  stream  of  the  hiStorv 
of  education  in  America. 

The  model  of  the  educator  mu3t  be  the 
Christian  home.  The  normal  order  is 
from  the  family  to  the  school,  from  the 
school  to  the  church,  and  from  the  church 
!o  Heaven.  If  I  understand  the  purpose 
of  Linden  Hall  it  has  always  sought  to 
realize  this  grand  ideal.  It  has  been  in 
the  highest  sense  a  Home  School.  This  , 
does  not  mean  that  it  has  failed  to  recog-  j 
mze  the  importance  of  developing  the  i 
bigheet  powers  of  the  mind.  In  every  1 
department  of  literature  and  art  women 
are  gaining  the  most  brilliant  prizes,  and 
we  rejoice  in  every  opportunity  that  is 
provided  for  their  advanced  training. 

If  a  young  woman  possesses  talents 
hat  promiea  success  in  any  honorable  u 
department  of  human  endeavor,  let  them  y 
be  cultivated  by  all  means;  but  after  all 
this  is  not  the  highest  objact  of  culture —  t  | 

“’Tig  not  to  load  the  battle  od, 

’Iis  not  to  till  the  soil, 

’Tis  not  to  sit  upon  a  throne, 

Or  share  the  victim’s  spoil; 

’Tis  not  to  speak  to  multitudes, 

Or  on  the  sea  to  roam; 

No!  None  of  these  are  woman’s  rights 
"Iis  hers  to  rule  at  home.” 

There  is  something  besides  food  and 
raiment  to  be  cared  for  in  this  proba 
tionary  world  of  ours.  The  present  age 
seems  to  be  almost  entirely  given  up  to 
[the  service  of  Mammon.  Let  it  be 
woman’s  mitsion  to  briDg  man  back  to 
the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  to 
glorify  the  Christian  home.  Let  tier  no- 


.dr  divine  master! 
srance  from  the 


ig  thuf/considered  the  revelajions 
mercy  of  God  it  ia  proper  to  regard 
H.  The  peraonB  to  whom  the  bloaainge 

ia  extended,  ,  T  ,  , 

In  a  general  sense  the  favor  of  Jehovah 
ia  universal.  RayB  of  Bunlight  and  re 
freshing  showers  fell  upon  the  just  and 
ar-p'Sh  In  many  reapers  the  past  can-, 
turv  has  been  the  most  pisjsperous  m  the; 
bistory  of  the  world.  The  comforts  of 
living  have  so  greatly  increaeeu— the 
amenitieB  of  life  have  been  so  largely  ex¬ 
tended— that  we  may  well  rejoice  that 
we  have  escaped  the  hard  lot  of  the 
of  &  former  century.  No  nation 
ia  the  history  of  the  world  baa  been  so 
abundantly  blessed  *s  our  own,  and  it 
seems  as  if,  from  this  point  of  view,  every 
centennial  celebration  should  be  a  soDg 
of  thanksgiving. 

Tbere  is,  however,  a  higher  senso  in 
tohich  the  mercy  of  God  is  not  omy  gen- 
Iral  but  special,  The  mercy  of  the  .Lord 
fe  upon  those  that  fear  him 
2  «rnu*  nf  ilia  T,nnt  ifl 


j  “The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
irf  wisdom.”  It  might  be  added  that  it  is 
its  continuation  and  its  end.  The  highest 
problems  of  existence,  the  purpose  of 
creation,  the  objsct  of  life,  the  result  of 
every  earthly  endeavor,  can  only  be 
solved  by  those  who  fear  the  Lord. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  ia  more  than  a 
recognition  of  our  impotence.  Many  a 
heathen  philosopher— many  a  suffering 
devotee — has  been  filled  with  a  sense  of 
the  all-pervading  presence  of  the 
Almighty,  and  has  humbled  himeeif  to 
the  dost  before  him.  The  Christian’s 
fear  is  no  Blavish  terror.  It  is,  in  fact,  no 
mere  emotion;  it  is  an  organic  relation. 
It  is  through  Christ  alone  that  we  csd 
learn  to  know  and  fear  God,  and  in  him 
love  and  fear  are  one, 

Here,  I  think,  we  find  the  true  ground 
and  condition  of  the  blessings  which  have 
been  so  abundantly  Bhowered  upon  this 
institution.  The  men  and  women  who 
founded  and  conducted  Linden  Hall 
lived  in  the  fear  of  God.  In  looking  over 
the  list  of  former  principals  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  I  am  impressed  with  the  eminent 
worthiness,  the  expansive  charity,  of 
these  men.  Wherever  there  was  work 
to  be  done  in  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion,  they  were  at  hand  to  say, 
God  speed!  I  find  in  the  records 
of  the  institution  with  which  I  am  con¬ 
nected,  that  at  the  consecration  of  Frank¬ 
lin  college,  in  1787,  the  opening  prayer 
was  offered  by  the  Rev.  John  Herbst, 
who,  a  few  years  later,  became  principal 
of  Linden  Hall.  That  prayer  is  still  pre¬ 
served,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  for  sab 
limity  and  devotion  it  has  rarely  been  ex 
celled.  It  is  in  fact  a  prophecy  of  the 
harmonious  labor  of  the  churches  in  the 
cause  of  higher  education. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  some  four  of  five  of  the 
Inter  principals  of  this  school,  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  were  in  the 
highest  degree  gifted  for  their  vocation. 


They  regarded  each  soul  commi 
their  charge  as  an  individual  trust;  and 
in  instances  innumerable  they  were  per 
mitted  to  behold  the  reward  of  their 

^  Who  can  remember  the  multitude  of 
God-fearing  women  who  have  gone  forth 
from  these  hails  to  spread  the  light,  the 
comfort  and  solace  of  true  religion?  Here 
then  we  have  a  suggestion  of  the  crown¬ 
ing  glory  of  this  festival  of  rejoicing,  aB 
we  turn  to  behold 

III.  The  perennial  promise,  that  “the 
mercy  of  tne  Lord  shall  be  from  genera- 
tion  to  generation.” 

John  Bunyaa  save:  “The  mercieB  of 
the  Lord  are  manifold.  You  think  yon 
have  bat  a  single  mercy  and  behold  there 
is  a  whole  troop  of  them.”  Surely  it  is  a 
great  error  to  suppose  that  God’s  bless¬ 
ings  are  isolated  favors,  to  ba  succeeded 
by  a  season  of  spiritual  destitution.  Wo 
sometimes  hear  men  praying  as  though 
they  expected  the  grace  of  God  to 
U6  given  us  from  without,  just  as  we 
open  a  window  to  let  in  the  pare  external 
8ohf,r^.  d  ^  of.  fnily  rftCOff* 

mztt  tiitt  ftid  iLiat  tilts  Luid  is  Wit-ii  U8, 
alwavs,  and  that  by  bis  holy  spirit  he 
dwells  in  the  school  and  home,  no  less 
than  in  the  church  The  promisee  of| 
the  Lord  are  to  children’s  children  for 
those  that  fear  him. 

Young  ladies,  bear  these  promises  with 
you  when  you  leave  the  place  which  is 
endeared  to  you  by  bo  many  delightfcl 
associations.  Hold  fast  to  the  truth  you : 
have  received.  It  is  a  precious  heritage! 
which  it  is  your  privilege  to  preserve 
for  subsequent  generations. 

In  life  commit  yourself  to  no  super¬ 
ficial  issue.  It  ia  well  to  eDjoy  the  bless¬ 
ings  which  our  Father  sends,  bat  to 
make  them  the  chief  if  not  the  sole  ob- 
ject  of  life,  ia  ruinous  to  every  higher! 
aspiration.  Life  is  not  leisure  but  labor. 
Every  true  bouI  must  strive  to  reach  its 
grand  ideal,  e.s  it  ia  presented  to  ns  in  the 
Virgin’s  eon,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  He 
is  “the  glorv  of  the  past,  the  joy  of  tbej 
present,  and  the  hops  of  the  futvre  ”  It 
is  through  him  that  the  mercy  of  the 


Lord  is  from  generation  to  generation  on 


them  that  fear  Him.  To  him  be  glory 


forever. 


THE  CONCLUDING  EXERCISES 
This  morniDg  class  reunions  and  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  board  of  trustees  will  be 
held.  In  the  afternoon  the  organ  in  the 
Mary  Dixon  memorial  chapel  will  be 
accepted  by  the  board  of  trustees  and 
dedicated  with  an  organ  recital;  clasB  trees! 
will  be  planted,  the  clasB  banner  of  the, 
graduating  class  will  be  Lung;  class  badg>  s • 


aid  gold  fours  will  he  distributed.  In 
the  evening  there  will  be  a  concert  by 
former  and  present  scholars. 

To  morrow  morning  at  ten  o’clock  the 
annual  commencement  will  be  held.  His 
Excellency,  Governor  Robert  E  Pattieon 
will  present  the  diplomas  to  the  class  o 
1  ’94,  and  addresses  will  be  made  by  tb 
Son.  W.  U.  HenBel  aud  others.  In  the 


I 


“hifif.®  cwo  °;«ocjc  mere  wilTHe 
rill  be  saaignecf^^fmi^ft^i0 0ewin« 
Party  will  be  Kid  on  the  garden 

to  be  followed  bv  n  JLi?  ,Pla*  grounds, 
dresses  byTkitor^  *  C°liatl0D’  with  •*’ 

si',M 

!U3fg  in  the  chapel  eaux  Wlth  cbor- 

' 


3 


From, 


between  ourselves. 


uiz  Tells  Somei 


omub^g  of  the  Early  Hi<tory 
of ’tf’itmer’s  Bridge. 

vf  « XT. 1  j  •  . 


tartionc 


Mr.  MeComsey  in  onr  last  letLvSern- 
lng  the  masonry  of  Witmer’s  Bridge  has 
awakened  local  pride  and  a  renewed  in- 
(terest  in  the  bridge  as  one  of  Lancaster’s 
old  landmarks.  The  circumstances  con- 
(corning  this  fine  old  bridge  are  no  donbt 
fimihar  history  to  onr  older  citizens  bnt 

ESiLita  .bwM5&L§&d& 

paBt  events,  even  in  the  history  of  their 
own  county, 


*** 


Since,  however,  the  bridge  is  such  a 
!&«  and  the  8treet  car  iinee 

■Brown  tndh  11  •8|°  6r8y  °f  aCCOSP,  it  has 

i grown  to  be  quite  a  fertile  subject  of  con¬ 
versation  on  our  steamer  Lady  Gay  The 

hfht  ?,tretch,e8  by  star-light  and^oon 
light  up  and  down  our  creek,  are  awak- 

ir«fj^mlwncea  in  som8  of  oar  older 
Tel1  worthy  of  note. 
The  half-light  or  gloaming  gives  confi¬ 
dence  even  to  the  shy  ones— though  the 
gkre  of  gas-light  or  the  sound  of  their 
might  ufrighten  ‘hem  into 
latino  are,th,ere.beeialed  into  re- 

tales  of  family  reminiscence 
as  only  increase  our  interest  and  whets 
the  appetite  for  more. 


**  * 


.  J?°T  i  oaf  own  Son8  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  Revolution  are  brushing  the 
cobwebs  of  time  from  our  past  annals 

bitdof  6kn 1D^  n°m  f?mily  records  every 
b  of  ,k°T  ed86  relative  to  ancestry,  a 
bit  of  local  lore  concerning  the  builder 
and  one  of  the  best  old  bridges  in  the 

f  w1lwmB  ,at  thie  time  quite  apropos! 

to  give  as  brief  a  sketch  as 
possible  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger 

I  trnfiffh1  8nd  at  the  8ame  time  refresh, 
people  th  memory  of  BOme  ot  ‘he  older 


*  *  * 


1  On  the  second  day  of  September, 

;the  Legislature  of  the  State  under  Gov- 
f^°if  M)ffl id,  passed  an  acfc  authorizing 
the  building  of  a  bridge  across  the  Cones- 
toga  creek  in  Lancaster  county,  on  the 
great  road  leading  from  the  city  of  Phila- 
deiphia  to  the  then  borough  of  Lancaster, 
by  Abraham  Wiimer.he,  his  heiis  and 
assigns  being  authorized  to  receive  and 
idemand  toll. 


Th8  bridge 
November  of 


was 
the 
placed 


* 

not  completed  until 
year  1800.  In  the 
the  stone  with  thk' 


centre  was 
inscription: 

“Erected  by  Abraham  Witmer 
i  ,  ,  ,  1799—1800. 

I  A  la^  °f  Enlightened  Commonwealth 

passed  April  4,  1798,  sanctioned, 

Thl.  Thomas  Mifflin,  Governor, 

This  Monument  of  the  Public  Spirit 
of  an  Individual.”  ^ 


*  is  * 


As  a  matter  of  comparison,  let  ns  see 
how  toll  was  levied  in  those  days  For 
every  coach,  landeau,  chariot,  phaeton, 
wagon  or  other  four-wheeled  carriage,  the 
sum  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence;  for 
every  chaise,  ridiDg  chair,  cart  or  other 
two-wheeled  carriage,  nine  pence;  for 
every  sled,  one  shilling;  for  every  single 
horse  and  rider,  four  pence;  foot  pas¬ 
sengers,  two  pence,  and  one  penny  for 
every  head  of  horned  cattle,  sheep  or 
swine  croseiDg  the  same. 


*  * 
* 


About  (his  time  it  became  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  the  young  people  to  cross  over  the 
bridge  at  full  pace  and  not  pay  toll 
Thera  is  a  story  s' ill  handed  down 
among  the  people  of  Lampeter  that  the 
young  Quakers  would  go  to  Lancaster, 
and  fiber  having  a  good  time  retnrn,  go¬ 
ing  over  the  bridge  at  full  galop,  and 
wnen  the  bridge-keeper  would  try  to 
stop  them,  they  would  say :  "I  don’t  think 
thee  can  do  it,  my  friend.”  The  conBe 
quence  would  be  that  the  fathers  of  the 
young  men  would  go  up  the  next  day 
.  and  pay  the  toll. 


*  if  * 


It  was  the  desire  of  the  commissioners  1 
ami  public  spirited  men  to  buy  the  budge  : 
from  Abraham  Witmer,  declaring  it  free 
but  it  was  not  accomplished  whilst  he 
ilf^10  H0  died  in  1818,  and  it  was  not 
until  18-7  when  the  full  amount  had  been  be 
collected,  that  David  Witmer,  for  the  sum  ft 
of  twenty-six  thousand  dollars,  relin-  U 
q inched  unto  Abraham  Gibbons,  Samuel  y 
lveller  and  Emanuel  Reigart,  commis  ' 
sionera  of  the  county,  all  rights  and  c 
privileges  of  the  bridge  forever. 


Ia  the  variety  of  vehicles  enumerated 
above  as  taxed  for  toll  in  those  days  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  the  tally-ho  coach 
anu  I  cannot  find  the  origin  of  the  name 
in  any  of  our  books  of  reference,  though 
I  thought  its  recent  popularity  was  due 
to  the  revival  of  the  antiquities  of  “ye 
omen  time.”  It  is  not  even  named  in 
any  list  of  coaches  or  vehicles  given  that 
I  can  find;  possibly  one  of  the  readers  of 
Tiie  Morning  News  could  give  ub  a  little 
light  on  the  subject. 


*  *  * 


n 


■■ 


From,  f 

Z>' 


OF*J.z.£«r. 


/  y.FS'l  A 


Date,  y.uJs/<..J£ *  /£?//, 


THE  BAILEY  .FAA1LLY. 


4 Fatuous  111  Lancaster  .County  and  „Cenu- 
sjlvania  History. 

Robert  Bailey  was  horn  in  1706,  and 
3died  in  Sadsbury  township,  Lancaster 

■  county,  upon  his  farm  adjoining  the 
Thompsons,  now  owned  in  part  by  the 
!\laxvvells,  March  15,  1798.  His  wi'o.v, 

I  Margaret,  died  March  12,  1800,  aged  86 

years.  This  venerable  couple  lived  to¬ 
gether  more  than  58  years  on  the  same 
i  farm.  Both  are  buried  at  Middle  Octoraro 
church  (Presbyterian),  of  which  Mr. 
Bailey  was  a  ruling  elder  for  many  years.! 
;;  Although  he  was  seventy  years  old  when 
I  the  Revolutionary  war  commenced,  he 

■  took  an  active  part  in  it,  having  served  on 
important  committees.  I  cannot  recall  to 

R  mind  a  single  family,  whose  sons  and 
■] daughters  were  as  stalwart  and  noble  as 
I  those  of  Robert  Baitev,  who  had  two  sons 
'"and  four  daughters. 


Francis  Bailey,  son  of  Robert,  served  as 
•  a  private  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
was  a  printer,  and  published  the  state 
laws  and  proceedings  of  the  Supreme 
^Executive  Council.  At  the  ciose  of  the 
Revolution  his  office  was  in  Philadelphia, 
“*  where  he  not  only  printed  the  laws,  but 
other  books  of  a  miscellaneous  character, 
[together  with  the  Freeman’s  Journal. 

When  the  capital  was  removed  to  Lan¬ 
caster  he  moved  his  office  there.  He  also 
[had  a  printing  office  upon  his  farm  in 
<?  Sadsbury  township,  it  being  the  old  home- 
\ stead  farm  of  his  father, and  the  spot  where 
;  ;  he  was  born.  For  some  years  the  laws  of 
;-•*  the  state  were  printed  in  a  little  stone 
.  house  upon  this  farm.  I  have  seen  some 
of  the  books  published  by  him,  and  they 
A  are  tine  specimens  of  typographical  neat 
ness,  not  excelled  by  any  printer  in  this 
age  of  progress. 

Francis  Bailey  was  elected  coroner  of 
Lancaster  county  in  1777,  then  being  a 
resident  of  Lancaster  borough.  He  prob- 
f  ably  learned  the  printing  business  in  that 
place.  In  the  year  1778  he  and  Captain 
James  L»ng  brought  the  state  prisoners 
from  Winchester,  Va.,  to  Lancaster.  In 
1787-8  he  printed  a  newspaper  in  Philadel- 
'  phia,  the  Freeman’s  Journal,  just  alluded 
4- to,  which  was  one  of  the  official  papers  in 


■  which  the  Legislative  proceedings  were  I 
published.  He  married  a  daughter,!  think,  | 
I  of  Captain  Dixson,  of  Drumore  township, 
Lancaster  county,  and  a  sister  of  Robert 
and  William  Dixson,  who  published  the 
Lancaster  Journal,  and  were  thrown  into 
jail  for  libelling  Governor  McKean.  Tbef 
Dixsons  and  Steeles  wore  also  intermar-f 
I  ried. 


Jacob  Bailey,  the  second  son  of  Robert,! 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  1775,  and  in  1777? 
was  ensign  in  Col.  Ross’  Battalion.  He| 
was  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine  and  in' 
several  battles  in  New  Jersey.  He  was 
elected  coroner  for  Lancaster  county  for 
the  years  1778,  ’79  and  ’SO.  He  died  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  war, leaving  a  widow, 
Rachel,  who  was  a  daugherof  Wm.  Steele, 
sr.,  and  five  daughters,  to  wit:  Margaret, 
Rachel,  Almira,  Elizabeth,  Harriette. 

Jacob  was  also  a  printer,  having  learned 
i  the  business  with  his  brother,  Francis 
Bailey. 


. 


Elizabeth  Bailey,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Robert  Bailey,  married  Col.  Wm.  Steele. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  common  pleas  judge.  Here- 
sided  in  Drumore  township  upon  his 
father’s  land,  and  was  one  of  the  sub-lien- 
tenants  of  the  county  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Their  son,  General  James  Steele, 
was  born  in  Drumore  township  about  1776, 
and  was  captain,  colonel  and  brigadier 
general  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  part 
owner  with  his  uncle,  John,  and  Colonel 
Thompson  in  the  paper  mills  on  Octoraro. 
His  residence  was  in  West  Fallowtield  and 
his  store  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek  in 
Sadsbury  township.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  of  1812  he  erected  two  cotton  mills  on 
the  Octoraro  in  Sadsbury  township.  He 
died  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  His  widow  died 
in  Minnesota  at  an  advanced  age  in  1840 
at  the  residence  of  their  son,  Frank.  His 
son,  Frank  B.  Steele,  was  appointed  mili¬ 
tary  storekeeper  at  the  Falls  of  St.  An¬ 
thony,  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota,  by 
President  Jackson.  His  business  ca 
was  a  long  and  successful  one,  and  he  oc¬ 
cupied  a  very  prominent  and  honorable 
position  in  society.  Out  of  his  vast  estate 


he  gave  very  liberally  to  religious  and( 
educational  institutions,  and  was  a  liberal'’®’ 


patron  of  railways  and  other  public  im 
provements  in  the  West.  He  married  a  IS 
dauguter  of  Commodore  Barney,  late  of  | 
Baltimore.  He  died  suddenly  while  on  a 
visit  at  Baltimore,  and  left  several  chil-i 
dren,  all  of  whom  occupy  a  very  promi-' 
nent  position  in  society,  and  various  pro¬ 
fessions.  William  and  James,  sons  of 

Gen’l  James  Steele,  removed  to  Illinois, ! 

C 

.  where  their  descendants  reside. 


I 
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Abigail  Bailey  married  Col.  John  Steele, 
brother  of  William  Steele. 


Jennet  Bailey  married  James  Sterrett,: 
Iwho  resided  in  West  Fallowheld  town- 
jjship,  Chester  county,  and  was  probably 

■  born  there.  About  the  close  ot  the  Kevo- 
i  Jlutionary  war  he  and  his  brother,  David 
Bsterrett,  purchased  jointly  several  hun- 
djdred  acres  of  land,  which  extended  across 
SjOctoraro  creek  into  Sadsbury  township. 
KThey  built  two  grist  mills  on  the  Sads- 

ibury  side,  about  half  a  mile  apart,  and 
j  carried  on  miiiing  as  tenants  in  common 
..(for  a  number  of  years,  when  David  be¬ 
came  embarrassed,  a  division  of  the  prop- 

■  jerty  was  made.  Forty  years  ago  these, 

with  the  property  known  as  “Mercer’s 
Mills,”  went  to  decay,  and  the  power  is 
now  used  to  drive  a  paper  mill. 

Jennet  Sterrett  spent  much  of  her  time 
dj  with  her  father  and  mother  in  their  old 
days,  a  fact  mentioned  and  remembered 
'f  to  her  oredit  by  Mr.  Bailey  in  his  wil  1 . 


-y 


JET 


iar1 


jUnless  Jennet  had  a  middle  name  Mr. 


ISterrett  was  married  twice.  Isabella,  his 
J  wife  died  August  15,  1794,  in  her  46th  year. 

[  Samuel  Evans,  r 


Columbia ,  Pa. 


The  Quaint  and 


From, 


Village  of  Ephrata 


Stories  of  the  Singular  Religious  Settlement  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Cocalico. 


m. 


ponrad  Beissel  and  His  Missionary  Work— The  First  Converts— 
Where  Cleanliness  and  Quiet  Reign  Supreme— Rare  Produc¬ 
tions  of  Music  and  Books. 


Some  15  miles  from  Lancaster,  by  the 
Id  turnpike  road,  and  20  miles  by  rail, 
s  situated  the  little  village  of  Ephrata,  J 
secluded  sleepy  place,  shut  in  by  the 
urrounding  hills  and  a  low  line  of  mouu- 
ains,  known  as  the  Ephrata  ridge.  The 
ouses  of  the  town  proper  are  mostly 
'modern  in  appearance,  built  of  red  brick 
lin  a  conventional  style  of  architecture. 

The  town  stretches  along  a  broad  road 
which  leads  gradually  around  a  curve, 
over  an  old  stone  bridge  spanning  the 
famous  Cocalico  Creek,  and  then  away 
into  the  country.  Near  the  broad  turn¬ 
pike  road,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  straggling  row  of  houses  com¬ 
prising  the  village  of  Ephrata  stands  a 
curious  pile  of  buildings  of  unique  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  larger  ones  are  weather- 
I boarded  with  planks  or  shingles,  un¬ 
painted  and  darkened  to  a  deep  gray 
color  by  the  action  of  the  wind  and 
weather  for  a  hundred  years  and  more. 


^  _ 

1  The  houses  have  a  foreign,  German 
look ;  some  few  of  the  smaller  ones  are 
built  of  stone,  but  are  uninteresting 
alongside  of  their  more  pretentious 
neighbors.  These  buildings  which  form 


the  famous  Ephrata  Kloister,  stand  on 
high  ground  and  thus  loom  up  more  im- 
jposing  by  as  the  visitor  approaches.  They 
are  great  steep  roofed  houses,  several 
stories  in  height,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  many  small  windows,  which  twinkle 
and  glitter  in  the  sunlight.  The  floor 
beams  pierce  through  the  walls  and  are 
pinned  upon  the  outside. 

All  is  quite  aud  still  now  in  the  old 
village  of  Ephrata,  once  the  centre 
of  busy  life  and  energy,  and  the  famous 
^settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Cocalico 
is  now  rapidly  crumbling  to  decay.  The 
(buildings  simply  serve  to-day  as  interest¬ 
ing  reminders  of  a  past  age~  of  an  inter¬ 
esting  people  of  a  curious  religious  com¬ 
munity.  In  fact,  the  history  of  Ephrata 
contains  perhaps  more  romantic  incident 


.uin  are  attached  to  any  other  settle^ 
tnent  in  the  State. 

The  inception  of  this  unique  community 


rot  be  made  to  the  principles  of  i  In- 
Christian  Church  in  respect  to  observing 
the  seventh  instead  of  the  first  day  of 


KEAIt  VIEW  OF  THE  SAAL. 


dates  back  to  1724,  when  Conrad  Beis- 
sel,  a  man  who  learned  the  trade  of 
weaver  under  Peter  Becker,  the  first 
Dunker  preacher  in  America,  was  bap¬ 
tised  in  the  German  Baptist  Church. 
Beissel  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
erudition,  far  ahead  of  his  times,  and 
yet  be  accepted  the  idea  of  primitive 
Christianity  inculcated  by  that  society, 
and  even  carried  his  belief  to 


I-***  , ' 


the  week,  as  the  Sabbath.  Upon  ’this 
subject  he  wrote  a  tract,  which  was 
published  in  the  year  1728.  His  writ¬ 
ing  created  a  disturbance  in  the  so-i 
society  of  which  he  was  a  member,  a  so-j 
ciety  which  has  very  jealously  guarded 
itself  from  innovations.  The  outcome 
of  the  matter  was  that  he  withdrew 
from  its  membership,  and  retired  to  the 
then  uninhabited  wilderness  in  the 
heart  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  banks  of 
t.he  Cocalico.  _ __ _ 

There  Beissel  made  his  home,  for  a- 
time  living  the  life  of  a  hermit,  in  a. 
cave  that  had  been  previously  occupied 
by  a  solitary  named  Elimelech.  But 
Beissel  was  not  left  for  any  length  of 
time  to  enjoy  this  solitude,  ns  some  of 
his  followers,  being  convinced  that  nla 
religious  ideas  were  correct,  gathered 
themselves  together  around  his  re¬ 
treat,  and  there  settled,  in  the  winter  of  | 
1782-3.  These  three  men  built  a  log  hut, 
so  as  to  be  near  their  spiritual  leader. 


They  were  soon  followed  by  two 
women  of  the  congregation,  Anna  and 
Maria  Eieher,  who  requested  permission 
of  Beissel  to  share  the  seclusion  in  the 
wilderness  with  his  other  followers.  At 
first  their  proposition  did  not  meet  with 
favor,  but,  as  all  attempts  to  persuade 
them  to  return  were  unsuccessful,  the 
brethren  finally  erected  for  their  use  a 
log  cabin  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream.  This  house  was  completed  in 
May,  1735,  and  the  two  women,  who 
occupied  it,  were  the  original  members  I 
of  the  Ephrata  Sisterhood. 

During  the  succeeding  years  many 
accessions  were  made  to  the  membership 
of  Beissel’s  congregation,  both  male  and| 
female,  and  finally  the  community  be¬ 
came  known  as  the  “Camp  of  the  Soli-  j 
tary.”  Early  in  1740  the  recluse  life 
was  changed  for  a  mouastic  one  and  the 
earliest  buildings  of  the  Kloister  were  I 
erected.  The  building  now  known  as  i 
the  Saal,  or  the  Sisters’  House,  was  first  j 


-n 
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p^—  ONE  OF  THE  OLDEST  HOUSE 

Jeiwled  and  a  year  later  the  pi-eSInrRiS: - 

J^fs.  Hill'se  "’as  completed,  adjoining  the  L 
tS?*1-  vj'hen  completed  it  was  known  a  si 
Hebron  and  intended  for  married  couples! 
and  widows.  This  arrangement  lasted  \a-. 
however,  only  a  short  time,  when  both 
structures  jvere  handed  over  to  the  Sis-  W°  ±  i 
terhood.  i 


SON  THE  GROUNDS. 


The  interior  of  Hebron  was  altered 
.  according  to  the  requirements  as  it  ex- 

theS  w?rsent  After  these  alterations! 
the^  building  was  rededicated  on  the  IB 
f" ,  °t  July.  1  <45.  The  name  of  the 
diouse  was  also  changed  to  Sharon  and 
the  Sisterhood  renamed,  and  henceforth 
fix  a»  «*?  Roses  of  Sharon,  based 
!on  the  mythical  interpretation  of  the 

monnd  Chapter  of  the  SonS  of  Solo- 

Mother  ^Maria^one^ofjthe  Sisters,  who 


fnu  Brothers  and  Sis- 

stock  nf  tv,  ^a!th  was  the  common 
stock  of  the  society,  and  the  income  was 

min°Qte<3  „t0  the  common  support.  The 
mills,  of  which  but  little  trace  exists 
to-day,  were  at  one  time  the  most  exten- 
sive  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  it 
^as  at  Ephrata  that  one,  if  not  the 
very  first,  printing  press  in  Pennsylva- 
nia  was  erected.  J 

To-day  the  Ephrata  imprints  are 
among  i  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  of 
all  publications.  They  were  mostly  of  a 
leligious  nature,  many  being  the*  pecu- 
har  mystic  writings  of  Biissel  P,!. 

^aPS  wi  most  interesting  volume  ever 
published  on  the  Enh™t„  ®  ever 


— - - - - - -f - 1" ,7  WHO 

first  followed  Beissel  to  the  wilderness! 
was  installed  as  Mother  Superior,  mon¬ 
astic  names  were  given  to  all  the  Sis- 
ters,  such  as  Sister  Kathura,  Anasta- 

rltRUrma’c!Erpllina'  Vasilla,  Jael. 
Constantin,  Sophia,  Catharina  and 

Eufasix.  Both  the  Sisters  and  the 
l/°S  w°re^,a  peculiar  monastic  liab- 
Wktt.*0  that  tJle  Capuchins,  or 
,Fnars-  The  Brothers  wore 
shirts,  trousers  and  vests,  a  long  white 
gown  and  cowl  of  wool  in  winter,  and 
hnen  in  summer.  The  Sisters’  costume 
was  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  a 

th^trousers  petticoat’  substituted  for 

There  were  no  vows  of  celibacy  taken 
tvf  followers  of  Beissel,  although 
the  idea  was  inculcated.  The  Prior 
whose  name  was  Israel  Echerlina,  took 
the  name  of  Onesimus,  while  Beissel 
who  refused  to  accept  any  position  of 

w5l'^Ce’  Predsam,  and 

was  given  the  title  of  the  spiritual  father 
or  the  community. 


65®  a»d  toV,'S/3Ien” 

fn  aHSinl1 

inhabitaiUs^of*  ?l?gr‘lar  ^ing  about  the 
!,  .?!  di!5nt  ■  thls  peculiar  settlement 
,„aTO  h/jr  music,  some  volumes  of  which 
have  comp  down  to  us  to-dav  This 
music  was  composed  and  written  bv 
Beissel  himself;  it  was  all  written  in  a 
peculiar  minor  key  for  the  female  vokie 
and  was  founded  upon  the  melodious 
and  plaintive  chords  of  the  AeoHan 
harp,  the  music  of  which  Beissel  was 
very  fond.  The  Ephrata  music  was  all 
in  manuscript,  and  it  is  a  marvel  of 


beauty  and  artistic  penmanship,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  many  years  of  toil  by  the  in- 
mates  of  the  IsJoister. 


From  1*40  the  society  gathered  in 

Kbe?LUDtiI  at  °?e  tillne-  a  few  years 
hmtrLah  community  had  about  three 
hundred  members.  The  property  and 

,-a  hr^6  greW  t0  b,e  of  g^at  value, 
a®  Jhe  f:Ym*  w,ere  cultivated  and  mills 
i rose  on  the  banks  of  the  Cocalico,  built 


The  daily  life  of  Beissel’s  followers 
was  of  the  severest  kind.  Theii  rooms 
in.  the  Klioster  buildings  were  mere 

cells,  only  twenty  inches  wide,“wiiiTp 

the  ceilings  are  only  seven  feet 

high.  The  doorways  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  small,  but  five  feet,  high 

and  twenty  inches  broad,  thus  to'  repre¬ 
sent  the  narrow  way  that  leads  to  ever¬ 
lasting  life.  The  furniture  of  the  cells 
consisted  of  a  bench  and  a  billet  of 
wood  for  the  head.  The  fare  of  the  in¬ 
mates  was  principally  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles;  they  ate  from  wooden  plates  and 
drank  from  wooden  goblets.  Their  oce.u- 
Jpation  was  divided  between  prayer  and 
work._  Two  ^periods  of  three  r  \rs  each 


A- 


n  It  was  not  many  years  after  Beisfcel  s 
death  before  the  society  began  to  de¬ 
cline.  as  jealousies  and  dissensions  arose 
among  its  members,  although  from  a 
worldly  standpoint  it  continued  for  sev¬ 
eral  veers  later  on  to  nrosner:  but.  while 
the  principles  of  Bissel  were  not  departs 
ed  from,  they  were  not  strictly  ad¬ 
hered  to. 

During  the  trying  period  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  in  1777.  the  large  Klois- 
)S  on  the  hill  were  taken  po^-1  [ 


nus  lasted  until  micimgftt,  when  ser- 
rices  were  held  in  the  Saal,  after 
lie  second  period  of  sleep,  from  1  A.  M. 
o  4  A.  M.  was  granted.  The  rest  of 
he  day  was  spent  in  work  and  devo- 
ion.  But  one  regular  meal  was  served— 
the  midday  repast.-  Such  was  the  aus¬ 
tere  life  of  these  people.  .  N 

In  1»T68  Conrad  Beissel.  mystic,  her- 
mitv,nrusician.  monk  and  founder  of  the 
Society  of  the  Solitary,  died  and  was  bur- 
iedin  the  quaint  God’s  Acre  which  had 
set  aside  for  the  last  resting  place  of 
Kfe  members  or  tne  community.  Over  each 
pave  in  this  burial  ground  is  a  simple 
gtone?  bearing  as  a  rule  only  the  name 
'Hjglie  person  buried  there.  A  few,  how- 
gfer,  contain  memorial  notices;  one  in 
jpfSint  old  German  text  reads;  “Here 
rests  an  outgrowth  of  the  love  of  God,j 
®Teidsam,’  a  Solitary  Brother,  after-] 
wards  a  leader  and  religious  teacher  of] 


the  Solitary,  and  the  Congregation  of| 
Grace,  in  and  around  Ephrata.  Born  in 
Eberbach  in  Palatinate,  called  Conrad 
Beissel.  Fell  asleep  July  6,  1768,  in 

the  52d  year  of  his  spiritual  life,  but 

the  72d  year  and  fourth  month  of  his 
natural  life.”  Close  by  Beissel  rests  his 
successor,  Peter  Miller,  born  in  Pala¬ 
tinate.  Miller  came  to  America  in 

1730,  and  was  baptised  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  Ephrata  in  1735  and  called 

Mher  .Teahe-?:.  He  died  September  11, 


sion  of  bv  the  American  army,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Germantown  the  pi 
Sisterhood  of  Sharon  devoted  their  time! 
to  the  care  of  the  sufferingf!! 
and  wounded  soldiers.  The  dreadf 
tvphus  fever  broke  out  among 
their  patients,  but  they  did  not  shrink 
from  their  duty,  and  hundreds  of  soj-l 
diers  were  nursed  by  their  minister¬ 
ing  care  to  convalescence.  How  many 
of  the  Sisters  lost  their  lives  by  thejy1, 
devotion  is  not  know  as  the^  records  j 
of  the  society,  from  1773  to  17S2,  are 

missing.  _ _ _ 

- - - 


TSI - -  — — XHJj,  BROTHERS’  house. 

Atter  the  Revolution  the  society  9 
Showed  many,  signs  of  decay.  Most  of 


.  . - ucvajf.  J.VXUSI  OT 

the  original  members  were  then  well  on 
m  years,  and  new  applicants  were  few 
besides,  the  neighboring  vicinity  of  the 
Kloister  was  beginning  to  be  settled, 
thus  the  monastic  branch  of  the  com¬ 
munity  was  gradually  abolished.  The 
last  complete  entry  in  the  manuscript 
chronicle  of  the  Sisterhood  is  in  the 
trembling  handwriting  of  Sister  Lucia, 


‘BETHANIA.” _ 

‘'.If'"'?" 


Pennsylvania  bv  wMel its  j^tlU'e  of 
i Placed  m  Hm  hands  of  a  Board  otVrus- 


-T  Tii^  OLD GRAVEYARD  with 
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s. 

No  one  should  leave  the  famous  old) 
Ephrata  Ivloister.  without  an  inspection 
of  the  Saal,  or  Prayer  House.  It  is, 
opened  every  Seventh-day  morning,  for; 
the  local  congregation  of  worshipers.  " 
there  still  being  a  number  of  the  Society 
of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  residing;  ; 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ephrata.  The  Saal 
is  a  low  room,  constructed  of  heavy 
beams  of  poplar  timber,  hewn  by  hand 
and  built  by  the  uiembers  of  the  society,  | 
in  the  old  days,  and  few,  if  any  changes  I 
have  been  made  in  it  since  its  dedication 
in  1741.  The  beams  are  dark  with  age,  J 
but  the  walls  are  whitewashed  to  a  spot¬ 
less  purity,  and  the  light  that  struggles 
through  the  little  windows  shows  that! 
the  floor  is  actually  worn  with  scrubbing; 
so  painfully  clean  are  they  that  it  seems 
almost  a  desecration  to  walk  upon  it; 
the  nail  heads  fairly  glisten,  so  bright¬ 
ly  are  they  polished  with  the  number¬ 
less  applications  of  soap  and  sand. 

Around  the  walls  are  a  number  ofi 
curious  antique  looking  pictures,  bear¬ 
ing  quaint  German  texts;  these  mottoes 
are  all  painted  by  hand,  the  beauty  of 
design  and  delicacy  of  execution  seems 
almost  to  link  them  with  the  lost  art 
of  vellum  manuscript  painting.  Some 
of  the  designs  are  very  unique;  one  of 
them  represents1  the  narrow  way  leading 
to  eternal  life.  In  the  distance  are  in 
numerable  faces  and  figures  gathered 
around  a  lamb;  the  winding  path  that 
leads  to  this  group  is  marked  with  an  A 
appropriate  text  from  scripture. 

Many  mottoes  relating  to  celibacy  are 
found."  For  instance,  “They  that  are  off* 
the  flesh  do  mind  the  things  of  the 
-  flesh.”  “He  that  is  unmarried  cares  | 

.  for  the  things  that  belong  to  the  Lord.” 
Above  the  entrance  to  the  Saal  hangs 
a  tablet,  on  which  is  inscribed  in  Ger¬ 
man: 

The  house  is  entered  through  this  door, 

Bv  peaeetu,)  souls  that  dwell  within; 

Those  that  have  come  wifi  part  no  more, 

For  God  protects  them  here  from  sin; 

Their  liliss  is  found  in  forms  of  love 
That  springs  from  loving  God  ntjove. 

On  the  tables  in  the  Saal  numerous 
old'  books  are  to  be  seen,  printed  many 
years  ago  for  the  use  of  the  monks 
and  nuns. 

All  the  buildings  of  the  Ephrata 
Kloister  are  still  inhabited,  the  broth¬ 
ers’  house  being  occupied  by  a  German 
family.  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  while 
the  Sisters’  house  is  still  occupied  by 
three  old  sisters  who,  although,  they  are 
strict  and  conscientious  Sabbath  keepers, 
are  neither  Boses  of  Sharon  nor  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Order  of  Spiritual  Virgins. 


MART  BUZZARD’S  HOUSE. 


arbariai^s  Indeed 


From, 
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Date,  j 


ViSIT  TO  THE  NEGRO  OUTLAWS  ON  THE  WE- 
TAINS  IN  LANCASTER  COUNTY.  ™ 

During  the  winters  of  1884  and  1885  the 
■wild  and  mountainous  regions  in  the  heart  of 
Lancaster  county,  known  as  the  Welsh  Moun¬ 
tains,  were  infected  by  a  band  of  daring  out¬ 
laws  headed  by  a  rugged  mountaineer  named 
Abe  Buzzard.  For  a  time  the  bold  depreda¬ 
tions  of  Buzzard’s  gang  continued  without 
cessation,  although  for  months  they  were 
hounded  by  the  authorities,  a  large  reward 
having  been  offered  for  the  capture  of  Buz¬ 
zard.  The  outlaw  was,  however,  successful 
in  alluding  capture,  having  discoverad  a  se- 

Icure  hiding  place  in  the  mountains,  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  which  was  known  to  only  few  of 
his  most  trusted  followers,  and  doubtless  he 
might  possibly  have  continued  his  wild  ca¬ 
reer  for  some  time  longer  before  being  brought ! 
up  by  a  round  turn  with  the  arm  of  the  law 
had  he  not  been  persuaded  by  certain  parties  | 
who  had  his  confidence  and  claimed  an  inter-  j 
est  iu  his  welfare  to  surrender.  After 
Buzzard’s  trial  and  incarceration  it  was 
rightly  supposed  that  the  Welsh  Mountain 
gang  had  received  a  death  blow,  nothing 
more  being  heard  of  them  until  the  recent 
arrest  of  Abe,  his  brother  Mart,  and  John 
Brownsweiger. 

Although  the  Buzzard  gang  ceased  for  a; 
time,  at  least,  to  make  the  Welsh  Mountains 
dreaded  by  all  respectable  citizens,  a  gang  of1 
outlaws,  regarding  the  existence  of  whom  the  | 
public  were  almost  entirely  ignorant,  still 
continued  to  inhabit  this  mountainous  region ' 
and  to  commit  depredations  on  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  farms.  These  people  were  but  little  no¬ 
ticed  and  not  molested  during  the  Buzzard 
excitement,  when  the  mountains  were  over- 
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ne“erbL??nCv  V6S'  principally  because'tFeyT 

«  vJBSSTSi  ifthet  BUZZard 

?S  «2?“gh  they  "ere  donb«"  S£ 

5  co  nd  ergS  °f  Ab8  “*  *»" 


writer'  undertook  aT^urSy  th? 

fflodeVroutiwVbjrtNew  H  if 

0°ftfeepy  town  on  the  Waynl^f  iTncf 

hiredf  nnd“DaccImnpaniedah  3  carr.iage  was 
Lancaster.  I  set  out' for  th  by  a  g0lde  from 
The  Weld  lt™  *°-.the  mountains. 

miles  from  New  HoHanVtk  3  good  t,lree 
the  drive  beins  mfdo  n  ’  th®  earl-T/  Part  of 
until  the  naou^taTn  road  ^  a  very  «00tl  road 
leads  through  ”  thiVlr  A  !  reach«h  which 
her  over  as  ronth  a  J  n°Ud  growth  of  tin.- 
with  safety  travel  H‘fas  a  carriasre  could 
there  jutted  ouTon  "  stones  here  and 

received  such  a  ioltino- '  ^aSon  tracks  and  we 
perienced.  Limbs  and  4  W€ 'had  seldom  ex- 
consUntly  slapping  us  i^tho  7  °f  tref®  were 
impossible  to  drive  fasti  tn  f  and  !t  was  ' 
of  an  accident  and  3  ^forfear 

the  rig.  for  which  we  W4P ete  breakdown  of 
liv^ry  Stableman  in  New  '0  the 

t  those  who  have  never  visited  the  Welsh 


.Mountains  “an  tIjP  WeI*h 

.  Picturesoue  landscape^  tbe  Wlld  and 

'mountains  are  tnf  P  hefe  Presented.  The 
I  thev  are  almost^m^1"36  y  sertled’  although 

jforiile  farming'  Ta?d“  wh,%"?'8  tbrow  of  3 
1  CVCr’  "'hy.thc  formers^  shnn  th"  8|0”u\t& 


JOHN  HENSON’S  CABIN. 

IS™  “”a  JSI  SSfftr  “r 

Of  the  n  ountafs  cannnMf^ °t  that  the  people 
fields,  they  must  have  s  V®  I?  tolling  in  the 
•  Perhaps  this  need  fir  lZd°td 
an  incentive  for  Buzzard  ‘?d  hutterwas 
start  out  in  their  career  «  ,  n  h,s  g3ng  to 
for  their  livingon  the aeH  S' wsipilferi“g 

nothesitatin^asi^'^^^s-ud 

hy  towns  when  on  their  hwlli  the  near* 
expeditions.  The  Welsh  Paraudmg 

of  to-day  give  the  s-  me  e  Moun,taj“  outlaws 
life-they  cannot  Wv-  •  f°r  thuir  wild 
ground.  fc  Elake  3  llvjug  out  of  tho 

ivhfrewe'halSrto^in5  -h°  Dl°untai„  road 
homes  of  the  odtlLs  qwrw°BrWayto  the 
when  directed,  to  beware  of  h,  cautl°.ncd, 
particularly  their  do4  and 

jhad  curs,  mister;  he'keer^t nfbaVV0me 
one  sturdy  mountaineer  a  fi nl  l®*?’  Sald 
physical  manhood,  re^ardw  e“  °f 

dered  ns  he  con  versed  wi  thus  I'p  iT®,  Won‘  5 
run  with  the  Buzzard  gang.  h  bad  e?er  1 

lofefrd  DOt  b6en  ia  the  mountains  very- 

|™  1LV1  -a*  *- ■»*  -  '.S-: 

I  directed  to  Cabs  h  nllt  *  e+  asked  to  be 
I  more  on  our  journiv  T  -  S.tarted  off  onco 
;  what  seemed  to  be  the  endof  th«g  3  a  last  at  d 
it  branched  off  into  ®  b  road’  where  '* 

'll ye  alighted  and  hitched  our  hmountain  Path, 

,the  camera  for  action  ,n,i  Tif  kolses-  arranged  a 
journey  on  foot  ^  theu  c»utim,ed  o,r  * 
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THE  BEST  HOUSE  IN  THE  SETTLEMENT— JOHN  HARRISON’S  RESIDENCE. 


We  had  not  gone  many  yards  towards  Cal 
Green’s  bouse  when  we  espied  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  path  like  a  sentinel  on 
duty,  a  black  Venus.  She  was  a  superbly 
formed  negro  girl,  perhaps  18  years  of  age. 
Her  skin  was  not  the  greasy  brown  or  black 
of  the  city  negro,  it  w&s  a  light,  shining 
mahogany  color,  her  hair  was  jet  black  and 
more  wavy  than  kinky.  She  was  about  five 
feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  her  figure  was 
in  perfect  proportion.  Her  only  garment . 
appeared  to  be  an  old  calico  dress,  which 
barely  reached  to  her  knees,  her  legs  and  feet 
,  being  bare. 

As  we  approached  she  uttered  a  sound  of 
warning,  turned  and  ran  into  a  frame  shanty 
erected  in  a  clearing  upon  the  side  of  the  hill. 
Surrounding  the  house  was  a  lot  of  rubbish, 
besides  several  dilapidated  wagons,  and  to  a 
tree  was  tethered  an  undersized  and  illy-fed 
horse.  Our  approach  was  announced  by  the 
barking  of  a  pack  of  at  least  ten  dogs,  who 
came  at  us  like  a  whirlwind.  There  was 
nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  defend  ourselves 
from  the  brutes  as  well  as'  possible  when 
taken  by  surprise.  Although  hampered  by 
the  camora,  I  grabbed  up  a  short  hoe  which 
was  lying  on  the  ground  and  dealt  one  of  the 
brutes  a  sharp  blow  on  the  no§e  as  he  came 
at  me.  It  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  ani¬ 
mals  off.  My  companion  was  not  so  fortu¬ 
nate,  as  ho  received  a  painful  bite  in  the  calf 
of  the  leg. 

We  called  to  the  occupants  of  the  house, 
who  had  locked  themselves  in,  as  in  a  fort,  to 
call  the  dogs  off  and  at  last  the  Venus  ap¬ 
peared  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
animals. 

“Does  Cal  Green  live  here?’’  was  asked. 

“Yes,  sah  ;  but  she  don’  want  to  see  you, 
mistah.” 

“  We  mean  no  harm.  Ask  her  if  she  won’t 
come  out.” 

“No,  sah,  I  will  not;  and  if  yer  don’t  git 
out  of  heah  I  will  set  the  dogs  on  yer!  It’s 
my  property,  and  yer  have  no  business 
heah  !”  came  from  an  invisible  individual  in 
the  dweliing. 

“Well,  Cal,  we  only  want  to  take  your 
photograph.” 

"Yer  not  goin’ to  have  my  picture,  I  tell 

■r  dat,  mistah!  I  know  what  yer  after! 

tr  not  goin’  to  have  my  photograph !  Yey 


can’t  have  Cal  Green  in  the  rogues’  gallery! 
No,  mistah;  I’s  too  smart  for  dat,  and  if  yer 
don’t  git  out  of  heah  pretty  auick  I  will  set 
de  dogs  on  yer !  I  mean  what  I  say  1” 

It  was  evident  that  the  woman  was  in  earn¬ 
est  and  in  a  vicious  mood,  so  we  beat  an  un¬ 
willing  retreat,  warning  her  it  would  be  to 
her  disadvantage  if  the  dogs  followed.  No 
dttention  was  paid,  however,  to  our  warning, 
and  as  soon  as  our  backs  were  turned  the 
Venus  let  the  dogs  loose  again. 

We  beat  them  off  with  sticks  and  stones 
and  successfully  crpssed  a  fence,  where  we 
fortified  ourselves.  After  a  time,  the  dogs 
having  departed,  we  made  a  detour  down  the 
mountain  side,  past  a  crystal  spring,  below 
which  a  good-sized  bathing  pool  had  been  dug 
out  for  the  use  of  the  negro  mountaineers. 
We  finally  came  out  in  a  clearing  directly  in 
front  of  Mart  Buzzard’s  house.  Mart  was 
not  at  home,  as  at  the  present  time  he  is  in¬ 
voluntarily  confined  at  Lancaster,  accused 
and  convicted  of  robbing  the  residence  of 
Isaac  Sheaffer  and  shooting  the  aged  owner. 

A  fair-faced  woman  came  to  the  door  of 
Mart’s  old  residence  in  answer  to  our  re¬ 
peated  calls.  We  inquired  the  way  to  one  of; 
the  other  negro  houses  in  the  vicinity.  She 
pointed  out  the  way  to  one  a  little  distance  up 
the  mountain.  Carefully  picking  our  way, 
we  at  last  arrived  at  this  dwelling.  There 
were  two  houses,  in  fact,  in  the  clearing.  One 
was  built  of  logs,  plastered  between  the 
chinks  to  prevent  the  wind  and  weather 
from  discommoding  the  inmates. 

It  was  a  new  house,  and  very  sumptuous 
for  the  neighborhood.  Close  to  it  was  another 
dwelling,  a  hut,  made  out  of  rails  in  tepee 
fashion,  and  cov.ered  from  the  base  to  the 
apex  with  earth.  The  smoke  of  the  midday- 
meal  fire  curled  out  of  the  stove-pipe  protrud¬ 
ing  from  the  hut.  There  was  no  sign  of  life, 
however,  around  the  hut,  but  on  the  steps  of 
the  log  cabin  was  seated  a  negro  woman,  with 
a  child.  We  snapped  a  photograph  at  her 
before  she  really  discovered  our  arrival.  It 
was  good  that  we  did,  for  no  sooner  had  we 
made  our  appearance  than  the  Venus  from 
Cal  Green’s,  accompanied  by  her  dogs  and 
a  numerous  array  ot  piccaninnies,  swooped 
down  upon  us. 

“Git  out  of  heah.  mistah,”  she  said  in  a 
loud  voice,  “Git  out  quick,  yer  not  goin’  to 
take  any  pictures  heah,  either ;  I  will  set  the 
dogs  on  yer.”  She  approached  close  to  the 
"arnera,  and  I  observed  that  in  her  baud  she 
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jhere,”  I  saidi  .. This  is Pnn,K’t  ou>  .  “Look 
Jam  a  friend  of  Constable2^  °f 
(you  want  to  be  careful  wh %  Sam  Bo,VIlw”  •' 
came  up  here  and  had  a  n  you,  do-  If  I 
you  peoDle  of  the  a  Peaceful  time  with 

feoW  Bowman  and^heother'offi^  Sh°U,d  ha™ 

had  gone  back  but  nn  t  oncers  so  when  I 
bard  with  you.’if  von  !!  7  Wlll  niake  it  so  if 
‘Whose  giftin’  arresfed?”™”  m  L.ancaster.”  ? 
,angrily-  “Notyou  1  hi  “,d  V’6  Venus, 
'you  people  up  here  have  ,„50re’  b,nt  sow*  of  ' 
as  well  as  I.”  ghe  aDd  ■T0U  know  that 

,hy  the  camera  threaten in„Veply’  bllt  stood  ' 
nothing  to  do  but  come  to  th  y’  80  there  was 

,Jf  we  wished  to  avoid  auothpC°ndUsion  that 

(dogs  and  possibly  the  hrnat^  f  ri)w  with  the 
jK]'aph  instrument,  discretion11"  0f-  V1®  Photo- 
P8?t  of  valor,  the  better 

e  D^t  another  retreat. 


^^™^*.00NT„ns  abd  hm  F4M|Lv 


door 


jthen  Erected  tbe,;voods  and 

jabout  a  quarter  of  a  mile  <an' °ther  cabin 
guide  had  visited  „  r  ™  1  away’  which  my 

ourway  we  accln/TyearS  previous-  On 

queerest  looking  housl  S.tUmbIed  across  the 
I  eight  feet  in  he“4t  b  nt  ?aglUable’  about 
f  thatch,  composed  "of  °h  ^°g7’  W*tb  a  ro°f 
J  Another  powerful  n  houghs  and  mud 

fof  this  place  wbileff  ,1  woiuan  Wasiocbaree 

'th.  »~<u«  ««, 

]  ninnies.  f°Qr  little  picka- 

» Sssr;;11  ’pp'“«i  <» <* «. 

jduced  her  to  pose  L  T*  Chat  We  in' 
jthen  passed  on  hastily  her  pb°tograPh  and 
’time  to  give  warn  in  /  Th^t  °3  6reea  ia(1 
were  seeking  is  known  J+u  house  which  we 
'residence  in  the  astbe  “ost sumptuous 

(the  shape  of  an  invlr^A  i*  is  ^1^ 
covered  with  boughs  anVur  A’  th^  roof 

“T  rop-m !"  *5*%m  oJ*2%mU% 


Panes.  The  anpearance^f  7}  ,  ,  Ur  smail 
remarkable  cintrasUo  rbl  Vi  house  was  in 
,  we  had  visited  «  it  »«.  8  three  other  huts 
Plentifully  whitewashed8  £???  and  deau  and 
ot  the  doorway  about’ t  bl  ®  on  eitherside 
ground,  flowerS  „pibout  t  vo  feet  from  the 

arranged  Zgl7&?sfS7£g  *  °W  . 

hfr  neVre  man0' John  COt  a  strapping  • 

At  first  he  wa’s  disposed  to^’  Wasat  home® 
turned  out  after  some  V,  4  be  ?urly.  hut  it 

was  unfriendly  with  f'alCr'DVerSation  that  he 

told  of  our  experienced  hi?'  and  when  "e 
that  it  was  not  worth  taking 50Use  ®nd  ®tated 
the  most  disreputable  hovel  Li|8rf0ff’  being 
in  our  lives,  aDd  added  that  hf«  Vad  6ver  seen 
far  the  most  attractive  ore  in  ti  h°USe  was  by 
which  was  no  lie,  we  won  his  ®  settIement,  l 
his  vanity,  then  we  gavThim  a  fn°  Wil‘  by  ’ 
hacco  and  ho  consented  tn  chew  of  to-/  e 
tograph,  together  w“th  a  m,  P°Se  for  his  Pho/  U 

•  little  pick. nlfBr/g  he  “m”'8”*1'1’ 


!»»■. J£  pw.ehT/bs?dr Joln  H«- 
;*“■«  =ti.h„*<ip:rA“£;“<,,nb,rr 

.‘.r;  if  “ir  cre  «£-*£.  S 

the  mountain  It  Tffl*  7°“  the  side  of 
‘it.d  •  be?"'  pL‘LdS‘  "  “f  ■. »  - 

enter  thV^pfat  tw'th  4° 

the  dogs.  Armed  with  s^cksVnd  barkin?  of 
approached  slowly  and  fin,n  d  stones’  We 
of  Henson  lyin^’  in  tp“ally  ca“e  in  sight 
with  a  big  buck  negre  ri  gr<?nud.  chatting 
| little  pickaninny  feeding  W  6y  them  was  a 
baby.  r  meamg  a  few  months’  old 


ms  a 


resting  against  a  tree,  very  ruucli  in  evi-| 
aenee,  and  within  easy  reach  of  Henson’s 
hand.  John,  who  was  old  and  gray-haired, 
had  just  had  his  dinner,  and  so  received  us! 
in  a  gracious  mood,  asking  us  to  sit  down  and 
rest  ourselves.  Tobacco  was  at  once  offered 
Henson,  and  he  took  a  chew  with  thanks. 

After  chatting  with  him  for  half  an  hour, 
during  the  course  of  which  conversation  the 
old  man  told  us  that  he  had  lived  in  the 
mountains  for  forty  years,  and  that  be  was 
80  years  old,  but  still  hale  and  hearty,  being 
.  the  father  of  the  4-months-old  baby  that  was 
presented  to  our  view.  “At  least  I  think  I 
am  the  father,”  said  Henson.  “I’ve  got  to 
bury  it  when  it  dies,  but  relationships  are 
pretty  well  mixed  up  on  these  mountains.” 

We  gradually  led  John  up  to  the  subject  of 
taking  his  photograph.  Tho  old  man  steadilv 
refused  to  being  pictured.  However,  he  j 
finally  consented  to  having  a  photograph  of 
his  house  taken.  It  was  a  curious-looking 
dwelling,  perhaps  the  most  ramshackle  in  the 
whole  settlement.  It  was  built  partly  of 
boards  and  partly  of  sod  ;  one  side  being  dug 
out  of  the  mountain.  There  were  no  win¬ 
dows  to  this  house,  the  only  light  being  ad¬ 
mitted  through  the  doorway. 

The  little  pickanninDy  with  the  baby  in  I 
her  arms  and  tho  buck  negro  were  induced  to 
stand  by  the  dwelling,  and  thus  we  photo¬ 
graphed  them.  Having  accomplished  our 
purpose  we  soon  bid  John  good-bye  and 
shortly  after  started  oh  our  return  trip  to 
New  Holland,  glad  that  we  had  accomplished 
our  object  without  more  serious  consequences. 

Thus  much  of  our  experience  with  the 
Welsh  Mountain  negro  outlaws,  and  now  for 
some  history  of  these  Ishmaelites,  -who  re¬ 
gard  all  strangers  at  their  doors  with  sus¬ 
picion  and  treat  them  most  inhospitably. 
Every  white  man  whom  they  do  not  know  is 
a  detective  in  their  eyes  and  a  person  to  be 
avoided. 

From  the  best  authentic  accounts,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  between  1840  and  1850  a  colony  of 
fugitive  slaves  were  brought  to  Lancaster 
county  by  the  “  Underground  Railroad  ”  and 
settled  in  the  Welsh  Mountains.  The  leaders 
of  this  colony  were  Jane  and  Polly  lleWitt. 
From  the  first  these  people  started  out  on  a 
lawless  life,  spending  their  days  in  thieving 
from  the  neighboring  farms  and  their  nights 
in  weird  religious  ceremonies. 

Their  spiritual  adviser  was  Parson  Peter 
Miller,  who  baptized  and  married  them  when 
it  was  considered  necessary  to  enter  into  such 
a  ceremony.  The  crimes  committed  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  outlaws  of  to-day  were  even 
more  daring  and  vicious  than  at  the  present 
time,  for  aside  from  thieving  it  was  not  an 
uncommon  thing  ou  a  Sunday  night,  after  a 
barrel  of  whisky,  brought  up  from  the  valley 
ou  Parson  Miller’s  horse,  the  only  one  in  the 
colony,  had  been  consumed  in  a  midnight 
revel,  for  a  darkey  to  be  missing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  afterwards  found  with  a  knife  thrust 
in  his  vitals.  There  were  never  any  questions 
asked  or  police  investigations. 

Constable  Sam  Bowman,  who  resides  at 
Buyerstown,  Lancaster  county,  is  probablyj 
more  familiar  with  the  history  of  these  col¬ 
ored  people,  and  their  doings  in  earlier  times, 
than  any  other- white  man  in  the  State.  Bow¬ 
man  has  vivid  recollections  of  the  religious 
meetings  of  these  negroes  thirty-five  or  forty 
years  ago,  when  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  old  Polly  De  Witt  to  get  well  filled  up 
with  “mountain  dew  ”  and  dance  a  jig  on  a 
platform  outside  the  church.  One  night  her  ! 
followers  pulled  the  steps  of  the  place  of  wor-  - 
ship  away  from  the  door  while  the  congrega¬ 
tion  were,  boisterously  celebrating  within. 
After  the  steps  had  been  removed  a  heap  of 
was  piled  up  against  the  tabernacle  and 


set  on  fire."  Then  Polly,  who  was  as  drunk 

as  a  lord',  ■rfas  set  dancing,  a  great  hubbub 
was  raised  by  the  peoplfe  outside,  and  Parson 
Miller,  hearing  the  commotion,  rushed  out,  ; 
his  congregation  following  him,  one  on  top  of 
another. 

The  steps  having  been  removed  they  fell 
headlong  into  the  burning  brush,  out  of 
which  they  extricated  themselves  as  fast  as 
they  could,  screaming  with  pain  and  super¬ 
stitious  terror,  while  old  Polly  kept  up  her 
fiendish  dance  in  the  firelight  to  the  shouts 
of  the  young  buck  negroes. 

On  the  death  of  Polly  DeWitt  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  Charles  Green  assumed  the  charge  of  , 
the  negro  colony.  Charles  was  the  father  of 
twenty-two  children,  who  all  lived  in  a  hovel 
in  the  upper  end  of  the  settlement.  Charles! 
never  thought  of  building  a  new  house  as  his 
family  increased,  but  simply  tore  down  one 
side  of  it  and  extended  tbe  dwelling  in  order 
to  meet  the  wants  of  his  family. 

Cal  Green  of  to-day-  is  Charles  Green’s! 
daughter,  and  Cal  is  the  acknowledged  queen  I 
of  the  settlement.  She  has  had  perhaps  as: 
many  children  as  her  father,  and  most  of  the  I 
negroes  residing  in  the  surrounding  cabinsj 
are  in  some  way  related  to  Cal,  bow  it  is  dif-| 
fieult  to  tell,  as  for  years  there  has  been  no: 
rite  of  marriage  performed  among  the  negroes! 
in  the  settlement,  and  Cal’s  children  may  al¬ 
most  literally  be  said  to  represent  her  sisters  j 
and  her  cousins  and  her  aunts,  her  uncles; 
her  nephews  and  her  brothers. 

A  few  years  ago  an  enterprising  Quaker 
named  Price  Supplee,  residing  at  Honey 
Brook,  Pennsylvania,  took  an  interest  in  the 
souls  of  the  Lancaster  county  negroes,  and 
conceived  the  idea  that  there  was  a  splendid 
field  for  evangelical  work  to  be  done  there  by 
reforming  tbe  relapsed  barbarians  into  a 
semi-civilized  condition.  A  mission  house 
was  built,  for  since  the  destruction  of  Parson 
Miller’s  tabernacle  no  spiritual  aid  has  min¬ 
istered  to  these  people,  and  the  work  started. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Supplee  arrived! 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  do 
anything  with  the  grown  negroes  in  thoj 
Welsh  Mountains,  and  the  only  possible  way! 
of  working  a  reformation  among  these  people! 
was  to  educate  their  children,  but  it  has 
proved  very  slow  work. 

When  the  Chief  of  Policeof  Lancaster  was 
asked  what  he  knew  about  the  Welsh  Moun- 1 
tain  negro  outlaws  he  remarked  :  “  They  are 
a  wild  lot.  If  you  want  to  get  a  good  look  at 
some  of  them  come  here  any  time  when  thej 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  is  in  session.  There  | 
are  always  several  of  them  called  up  for  trial. ' 
and  a  year  or  so  ago  not  less  than  seven  heads' 
of  negro  families  on  the  mountains  were  in  j 
jail  at  one  time. 

“None  of  these  men  were  ever  known  to; 
do. an  honest  day’s  labor.  They  could  not  bej 
induced  to  work  on  a  farm  if  the  farmers! 
would  have  them,  which  they  would  not,  as 
they  are  socially  ostracised.  Apart  from 
thieving  they  act  as  general  scavengers, 
gathering  up  bones  and  refuse  from  the  farjns 
which  they  can  sell  for  a  small  amount  of 
money.  Their  clothes  do  not  bother  them; 
very  much,  as  they  are  accustomed  to  wear 
but  a  few  garments,  and  their  rent  is  a  small ; 
item,  as  they  do  not  pay  any.  while  for  food,  j 
well  they  steal  that,  so  all  the  money  they  I 
make  can  be  expended  on  whisky.” 

Many  will  wonder  why  these  negroes  have 
not  been  suppressed  or  driven  from  their 
strongholds  in  the  mountains.  To  attemp 
such  a  thing  would,  however,  be  exceeding] 
difficult,  or  even  to  plan  any  extensive  ra’ 


1_ _ 


upon  them,  as  the  m ajo ri fy  oWThc  m~.Ti a vo 
lived  in  the  mountains  for  ycar3  and  know 
every  nook  and  corner  the  hills  afl'ord  and 
;  could  with  little  difficulty  hide  themselves 
jaway  securely  for  months. 

Another  thin?,  they  do  not  live  in  towns  or 
settlements,  but  have.spread  themselves  out 
.l  over  several  miles  of  country.  The  nearest 
approach  which  they  come  to  a  town  life  is 
that  in  three  distinct  spots  on  the  mountain 
|a  number  of  houses  are  clustered  together, 
| say  a  square  or  two  apart,  hut  close  enough 
j  for  communication  among  the  various  in- 
I  mates. 

Another  fact  regarding  these  people,  which 
I  makes  them  exceedingly  difficult  of  location, 
l  is  that  they  are  migratory  to  an  extent,  and 
I  when  driven  out  of  one  place  by  the  owner  of 
jthe  land  they  have  but  little  difficulty  in 
[finding  a  suitable  locatioji’  not  far  away  for 
the  erection  •  of  one  of  their  mud  hovels. 
These  dwellings  cost  but  little  time  and  are 
(really  no  expense  to  build.  Thus  John  Hen- 
json  may  be  lysfe  to-day,  hut  if  he  makes  up 
his  mind' ,td  move  he  will  likely  he  some¬ 
where  hrfTf  a  mile  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain  to-morrow. 


From,  f  ft?  S 


Date, 


An  Old  Landmark  Gone. 

The  old  log-house  at  the  corner  of 
!  Christian  and  North  streets,  which  has 
been  torn  down  by  reason  of  the  widen¬ 
ing  of  the  street,  was  a  landmark  in  that 
[section.  It  was  built  over  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  in  the  well  in  the  cellar 
|  was  found  a  petrified  lemon.  The  house 
[belonged  to  Miss  Hernley,  of  North 
street. 


From, 
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Date, 


PATRIOTS’  DM  II EPHRATA. 

—  ■■ 

lk  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Heroes  Buried  Th-Jre. 


DR.  J.  H.  DUBBS’  MEMORIAL  ADDRESS. 


A  Strong  Plea  for  the  Completion  of  the 
Monument  Which  Was  Begun  in  1815, 
aud  Which  Has  Been  Lying  in  an  Incom¬ 
plete  Condition  Ever  Since  for  Lack  oE 

Funds. 


•omc»  fi.—1- 


j  To-day,  which  was  celeb: aled  in  Mount 
'Zion’s  cemetery  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
(borough  of  Ephrata  m  Ibis  county  as 
“Patriots’  Day,”  will  notsoonbe  forgotten 
lin  that  section  of  this  county,  and  the 
trustees  of  the  Ephrata  Monument  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  piide  themselves  upon  their 
(excellent  management  of  the  event.  As 
'is  well-known,  there  are  a  number  of 
[Revolutionary  soldiers  buried  in  Mount 
Zion’s  cemetery  who  were  brought  to  the 
cloister  at  Ephrata  ia  a  sick  and  wounded 
(condition,  and  who  were  interred  in  the 
cemetery  upon  their  death, 
j  In  1815  a  movement  was  inaugurated 
among  certain  citizens  of  Ephrata  to  erect 
a  suitable  monument  to  the  memory  of 
'these  dead  patriots  of  the  “days  tbat  tried 
men’s  souls.”  Nothing  more  was  ac 
complished  than  the  erection  of  the 
foundation,  aud  about  two  years  ago  the 
survivors  of  the  old  association  resolved  to 
make  an  effort  to  complete  the  memorial. 
The  association  was  reorganized,  and  at  a 
meeting  held  on  August  11,  of  the  present 
year,  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

W iiereas,  Some  four  hundred  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  were  brought  to  the 
cloister,  near  Eparata,  Pa.,  from  the  battle 
of  tne  Brandywine,  two  hundred  of  whom 
died  and  were  buried  in  Mount  Zion’s 
cemetery  located  adjacent  to  the  historic 
buildings  of  the  ouee  famous  Seventh  Day 
Baptist  Society  who  nursed  aud  cared  for 
these  brave  veterans  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army. 

;  And  Whereas,  In  the  year  1845  certain 
citizens  of  Epr.rata  and  vicinity  conceived 
the  idea  of  erecting  a  suitable  memorial 
Ion  the  sacred  soil  under  which  rest  the  re-  jM 
imains  or  those  noble  defenders  of  human  p  ’ 
liberty  and  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  : 
Pennsylvania,  were  incorporated  as  a 
monumental  association,  and  proceeded 
by  subscription  to  raise  the  funds  neces-f 
sary  for  the  undertaking  and  succeeded  so 
far  as  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone,  pi 
which  took  place  on  the  llth  of  Septem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  yeai-,  with  impressive  a 
ceremonies  by  the  then  Governor  of  Penn-  I 
sylvania,  Francis  R.  Siiunk,  and  as  the  I 
society  then  failed  in  their  endeavors  to  " 
raise  the  necessary  fuDds  to  go  on  with 
the  work  the  very  laudable  undertaking  , 
was  abandoned, 

Nov/,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  f 
present  Board  of  Trustees,  that  they  wiii 
make  another  effort  to  build  the  monu¬ 
ment  and  also  endeavor  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  1845  by  respectfully  soliciting  the 
influence,  co-operation  and  support  of  all 
patriotic  citizens,  in  such  ways  as  they 
may  see  fit  aDd  advisable  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  said  object,  and  be  ic  .1 
farther 

Resolved,  That  hereafter  the  llth  day  of  I 
September  he  recoaDiztd  as  Patriots’  Day  * 
by  the  association  and  citizens  of  Ephrata 
aDd  vicinity  by  holding  memorial  services 
on  the  above  day  of  each  year,  said  ser-  / 
vices  to  be  controlled  by  the  trustees  of  ' 
the  Monument  Association,  always  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  debts  shall  be  contracted 
by  the  society  by  these  periodical  observ¬ 
ances. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  resolutions  a 


committee,  consisting  of  fifteen  or  more  I 
representative  citizens,  wa3  appointed  to 
arrange  a  programme  for  the  proper  cele¬ 
bration  of  to-day’s  event.  Invitations  i 
were  extended  to  a  number  of  prominent  I 
citizens  of  the  county,  and  societies  of 
Ephrata  and  vicinity.  This  committee 
met  and  organized  itself  into  sub-com¬ 
mittees,  to  which  were  assigned  certain 
work. 

This  morning  a  number  of  organizations 
of  Ephrata  and  surrounding  villages  met 
at  9:30  o’clock  and  formed  in  line  on  East 
Main  street,  and  from  that  point,  headed 
by  a  band  of  music,  marched  to  Mount 
Zion’s  cemetery  where  the  exercises  of 
the  day  were  held. 

The'schools  of  Ephrata  were  closed,  the 
school  board  having  decided  to  close  them 
at  their  recent  meeting.  The  stores  were 
closed,  among  the  merchants  who  “closed 
up  business”  for  the  day  being  I.  G. 
Sprecher’s  Sons,  S.  L.  Weaver,  C.  S. 
Yeager,  A.  W.  Mentzer  &  Sons.  L.  S. 
Landes,  C.  S.  Bowman,  Hiram  NesSioger, 
Millar  Bros.,  S.  E.  Eberly,  J.  G.  Re  inhold, 
A.  L.  Landis,  Daniel  Sciverling,  Martin , 
Kinports  &  Co.,  J.  C.  Hennioger,  D.  B. 
Lefever,  Levi  Keller,  J.  K.  Eberly,  Geo. 

F.  Groff,  W.  L.  Frantz,  H.  W.  Herein  lroth, 
H.  D.  Coldren,  Jacob  Gorges,  J.  M. 
Sheaffer,  F.  W.  Hull.  A  nuaber  of  the 
business  houses  and  private  residences 
were  decorated  f  or  the  occasion. 

When  the  procession  arrived  at  the 
cemetery  the  exercises  were  opened  with 
prayer  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Smith,  pastor  of  the 
Ephrata  Lutheran  church,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  selection  of  instrumental  n*psic 
by  the  band. 

.  DB.  DUEU’S  ADDBBSS. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Dubbs,  <  f  this  city,  j 
followed  with  an  able  memorial  address,! 
during  the  course  of  which  the  Doctor! 
stated  that  in  the  nature  of  man  there  are  | 
two  antagonistic  tendencies.  The  one 
makes  for  self;  it  declares  that  nothing  is 
of  advantage  unless  it  contributes  to  v«r- 
sonal  advantage.  It  signifies  push  and 
pressure— the  survival  of  the  fittest,  which 
me&nsithe  strongest— and  the  last  man  in 
the  line  is  left  to  the  gre*t  enemy  of  souls, 
So  universal  is  this  tendency— especially 
m  these  days— theft  some  learned  men  have 

actually  declared  that  the  principle  of 
selfishness  governs  the  world. 

There  is,  however,  a  second  principle 
which  in  some  measure  modifies  and  cor¬ 
rects  the  first.  It  is  this  principle  which 
sometimes  induces  men  to  go  against  their 
immediate  advantage.  Whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  there  is  something  in  the  world 
higher  and  better  than  money  and  power. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  principle  no  one 
would  give  away  anything  that  he  has 
earned,  no  one  would  pay  towards  the 
erectiou  of  a  school,  a  hospital  or  a  church. 
It  is  this  second,  this  altruistic  principle, 
which  renders  possible  the  development  of 
grand  ideas;  that,  makes  us  feel  that  after 


«TI  it  would  bo""  batter  W>~  tie  a  poet  like 
Shakespearo  than  a  millionaire  like  Jay 
Go  aid. 


There  are  uany  men  who  have  never 
got  beyond  the  pYihcipla  of  selfishness. 
These  are  the  people  who  say  they  be¬ 
lieve  in  common  sense,  though  with  theta 
that  article  is  very  uncommon.  When 
any  movement  like  the  present  is  under¬ 
taken  they  are  apt  to  smile  and  inquire, 
what  is  the  use?  You  remember  thatj 
when  one  of  these  practical  wiseacres  put| 
that  question  to  Benjamin  Franklin  with 
regard  to  his  experiments  in  eleetiicity  the 
philosopher  inquired:  “What  is  the  usol 
of  a  baby?”  “It  will  grow.”  So,  we 
doubt  not,  this  monument,  though  at 
present  it  amounts  to  little  or  nothing, 
wiii  grow,  not  only  in  height,  but  in  in- 
!  fitience.  It  will  be  like  a  lighthouse  on 
the  shore,  and  unnumbered  life-baiks  will 
rejoice  in  the  brightness  of  its  shining. 

In  Latiu  the  word  monument  means  a: 
reminder— or  a  memento,  that  is  some-! 
thing  which  recalls  scenes  of  the  past.; 
The  erection  of  monuments  began  longt 
before  man  had  a  written  history.  Lots 
of  such  examples  are  recorded  la  the! 
Bible.  Antiquity  gloried  in  Its  monu-| 
merits.  In  this  country  there  are  many 
Imposing  monumental  structures. 

Who  that  has  visited  Baltimore  does  not , 
j  remember  it  as  the  “Monumental  City?” 
When  an  American  visits  the  capital  of! 
his  country,  does  not  his  bosom  thrill 
with  patriotic  emotion  when  he  sees  that 
the  loftiest  permanent  structure  in  the 
world  has  been  erected  in  memory  of 
George  Washington?  Does  not  every! 
visitor  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  has  not ! 
been  built  as  a  mere  memorial  of  an  i  ndi- 
vidual,  but  as  a  grand  and  glorious  dec¬ 
laration  of  the  principle  of  human 
equality  and  freedom? 

Does  Ephrata  deserve  a  monument? 
Ephrata  is  sacred  ground,  and  whatever 
may  be  our  judgment  with  regard  to  the 
views  and  methods  of  the  pioneers,  we 
cannot  fall  to  recognize  the  fact  that  they 
were  men  who  left  their  impress  on  the 
history  of  the  church  and  of  civilization. 
Many  of  their  theories  may  have  proved  | 
delusive;  their  plans  have  miscarried;  the 
buildings  which  they  erected  ar9  practi¬ 
cally  deserted:  but  I  trust  the  time  hao 
come  when  we  can  do  justloe  to  their, 
memory. 

Let  me  say  then  that  In  my  opinion  the 
founders  of  Ephrata  who  sleep  in  yonder 
churchyard  were  no  common  men.  Though 
their  mode  of  life  would  hardly  commend 
itself  to  the  present  generation,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  they  lived  in  an  age 
which  was  not  yet  ful.y  emancipated  from 
the  ideals  of  monasticism— which  believed 
above  all  tb  ogs  in  self-sacrifice — which 
believed  that  constant  penance  was  the 
surest  way  tc  eternal  blessedness. 

Conrad  Beissel,  the  founder  of  the  Order 
of  the  Solitary,  at  Ephrata,  was  less  learned 
than  some  of  his  disciples,  but  he  possessed 


the  gift  cf  genius,  and  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  might  have  won  dis'ioctlon  as 
a  musician  or  a  poet.  He  was  horn  and 
j  reared  in  the  Reformedjphurcb,  hut  it  had 
'no  attractions  for  his  pe’fthliar  nature.  He 
was  thoroughly  mystical, and  from  earliest 
boyhood  believed  himself  the  recipient  of 
j  divine  revelations.  He  laid  aside  all  honor 
I  of  position, and  for  over  sixty  years  was  an 
'  humble  anchorite.  The  monks  of  Ephrata 
!  printed  many  volumes,  such  as  the 
i  “Martyr’s  Book,”  “Chronicon  Ephra¬ 
im  tense,”  and  others. 

Doctor  Dubbs  then  related  the  beautiful 
story  of  how  the  prior  of  the  cloister  com¬ 
munity  saved  his  most  unrelenting  enemy 
from  the  doom  of  treason.  Michael  Wid- 
!  man  was  that  foe  or  enemy  of  the  prior 
|  and  he  was  a  Tory,  and  as  such  was  ar- 
]  rested  and  condemned  to  death.  The 
[prior  interceded  with  Washington  for 
Widman  and  he  was  pardoned.  We  cele¬ 
brate  to-day  the  anniversary  of  a  liavd- 
!  fought  battle,  and  here  at  this  solitary 
j  spot  we  stand  at  the  graves  of  many 
|  patriots  who  shed  their  blood  at  Brandy¬ 
wine.  The  chief  facts  of  the  battle  we 
iinay,  perhaps,  presume  to  be  generally 
! remembered.  The  British  Army,  we  re- 
j  member,  had  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake 
and  landed  near  Elkton,  Maryland,  and 
was  on  its  way  to  Pniladelpbia,  when 


i  Washington,  on  the  11th  of  beptem- 
iber,  1777,  attempted  to  prevent  it 
from  crossing  the  Brandywine.  Sir 
Wllia  m  Howe  and  the  Hessian  General, 
Knyphausen,  commanded  the  British 
Army,  and  Washington  was  assisted 
by  Sullivan  and  Lafayette.  Sullivan 
was  misinformed  with  regard  to  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  enemy,  and  it  was  mainly 
due  to  his  errors  that  the  field  was  lost. 
It  was,  however,  a  weli-fought  battle, 
jand  convinced  the  British  that  they  had 
’found  a  foe  that  was  worthy  of  their 
steel. 

In  all  the  history  of  the  Revolution  there 
was  no  field  that  afforded  so  many  scenes 
of  personal  heroism  as  the  battle  of 
Brandywine,  or  lias  given  rise  to  so  many 
fascinating  legends.  There  was  De  Kalb, 
the  German  general,  who  had  been  put  it» 
command  of  a  regiment,  though  he  could 
hardly  understand  a  word  of  EDslisb,  but 
he  shouted:  “Vor warts,  Brueder,  vor- 
warts!”  and  hi?  soldiers  followed  him  into 
the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

There  wa3  Peter  Muhlenberg,  loo, 
mounted  on  his  great  white  horse.  You 
remember  that  some  years  earlier  his 
father  had  sent  him  to  Germany  to  he 
educated,  but  he  rau  away  from  school 
and  joined  a  Hessian  regiment.  Hi3 
father  soon  secured  his  release,  but  while 
he  was  with  the  soldiers  they  gave  him  the 
nickname  of  “Teufel  Piet.”  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  America  Peter  was  for  a  time  a] 
preacher,  but  when  the  Revolution  began  j 
he  was  like  the  horse  that  smells  the  battle  j 
afar-off,  and,  casting  aside  his  ministerial  j 


garments,  became  first  a  aolonel  and  then 
la  general  in  the  patriot  army.  At  Ger- 
'mnntown  it  so  happened  that  he  led  a 
charge  against  his  old  Hessian  regiment, 
and  when  they  saw  him  coming  they 
recognized  him,  and  crj  iog:  "Port  komuit 
der  Teufel  Piet,”  they  turned  and  rap. 

When  the  battle  of  Brandywine  was 
over  it  was  found  that  1,200  Americans 
were  killed  or  wounded.  We  may  Imagine 
I  the  immense  difficulty  of  transporting  the 
'  wounded,  the  long  lines  of  wagons  filled 
with  sufferers  on  their  way  to  Bethlehem 
—where  Lafayette  was  nursed  and  re¬ 
covered  from  his  wound— and  to  Ephrata, 
where  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  waited  on 
the  sufferers.  Nearly  two  hundred,  it  is 
said,  were  bmied  here.  In  these  days 
when  the  graves  of  more  recent  patriots 
are  marked  by  the  Government  and  an¬ 
nually  decorated  with  flowers  by  loving 
hands,  can  there  be  any  one  who  will  re¬ 
fuse  a  monument  to  the  faithful  Conti¬ 
nentals  to  whom  we  owe  so  many  of  the 
blessings  which  we  now  enjoy? 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  ask  one  more 
question:  What  good  may  we  anticipate 
from  the  completion  of  thi3  monument? 
In  an  exalted  sense  every  good  deed  is  its 
own  reward.  Everyman  who  has  aided 
in  this  work  will  feel  better  for  it.  Many 
a  man  who  has  contributed  to  It  will  in 
future  years  feel  the  truth  of  the  saying: 
“What  I  saved  I  hare  lost,  but  what  I 
gave  away  I  have  si ill.” 

When  in  a  more  limited  sense  we  con¬ 
sider  the  advantage  which  such  a  woik 
may  bring  to  the  community  thero  are 
several  truths  which  we  should  not  fall 
to  remember.  v 

This  monument  will  he  a  symbol  of 
patriotism.  In  these  days  when  men  in 
high  places  forget  the  responsibilities  of 
their  station,  and  men  of  humbler  degree 
lose  confidence  ia  those  who  are  placed 
above  them,  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  have 
before  the  eyes  of  the  rising  generation  an 
object  lesson  like  this— that  calls  to  mind 
the  beginnings  of  the  Republic  and  de¬ 
clares  our  faithfulness  to  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  founded. 

This  monument  will  be  a  milestone  of 
Increasing  intelligence.  In  an  utteily 
sordid  community  the  completion  of  such  ( 
a  structure  would  be  impotable.  The 
completion  of  the  monument  will  prove 
that  you  have  ideals  higher  than  mere 
personal  advantage,  and  you  will  be 
honored  accordlmzly.  Remember  that 
the  community  which  honors  the  past 
shall  Itself  be  honored  by  future  genera¬ 
tions. 

May  the  monument  which  we  build  be 
the  glory  of  the  past,  the  joy  of  the 
present  and  the  hope  of  the  future. 

On  this  day  of  commemoration  of  deed.s 
of  charity  and  heroism  the  order  of  the 
day  is,  “Go  forward!”  Advance  along 
'  the  whole  line  until  the  work  is  done— 
“Vor warts,  Brueder,  vorwarta!” 

L>r.  Dubbs  was  followed  by  the  president 


of  the  Monument  Association,  who  gavc| 
a  short  address  on  the  objects  and  aims  of 
the  association.  Dinner  was  served  on 
the  grounds. 

Tills  AETEUNOON’8  EXERCISES. 

The  exercises  were  resumed  this  after-j 
noon,  and  consisted  of  a  prayer  by  Rev. 
F.  Pilgrim,  pastor  of  Bethany  charge  of 
the  German  Reformed  church.  Addressee 
by  A.  F.  Jlostetter,  Esq.,  ex-Mayor  James 
Kenney,  of  Reading,  and  others  followed. 
This  evening  there  will  be  an  instrumental 
concert,  follovred  by  a  grand  display  of 
fireworks. 

The  parade  was  composed  of  the  follow¬ 
ing,  and  was  beaded  by  a  band  of  music, 
there  being  also  several  other  bands  of 
music  in  line:  Camp  No.  227,  P.  O.  S.  of 
A,;  Redsecker  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Lincoln;! 
Clay  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  of  Lincoln;  Post; 
425,  G.  A.  R ,  of  Ephrata;  Odd  Fellows 
Lodge,  of  Ephrata,  and  Clay  Fire  Com¬ 
pany  and  school  children,  the  girls  being 
dressed  in  white  and  each  scholar  decor¬ 
ated  with  a  tri-colored  iibbon. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  DEPARTED 


HEROES. 


We  Owe  It  To  Ourselves,  and  to  Those 
Who  Come  After  Us,  That  Their 
Memory  Shall  Not  Die 
With  Us.* 


In  all  ages  and  in  every  clime — from 
the  untutored  child  of  the  forest  to  the 
most  highly  cultivated  and  self-reliant  ot 
men — the  presence  ot  death  has  stilled 
'  the  human  spirit  into  awe  ;  and  the  spon¬ 
taneous  instinct  of  the  heart  has  every¬ 
where  been  to  cherish  the  memory  and  to 
do  reverence,  by  sign  and  token,  to  the 
virtues  of  its  departed  dead.  The  rude 
forest  mark  of  the  savage  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  cemetery  of  the  modern  city,  where 
nature  and  the  loving  hand  of  man  com¬ 
bine,  alike  testify  to  the  universality  of 
this  impulse. 

Especially  is  this  true  with  regard  to 
those  whom  mankind  looks  upou  as  hav-  j 
iug  died  iu  the  cause  of  the  race  in 
defence  of  country,  or  of  principles  ap- 1 
!  proved  by  the  judgment  of  their  ieliows.  j 
j  The  richest  fancy  of  tine  sculptor’s  brain, 

\  and  the  highest  skill  of  his  hand,  have 
\  been  laid  upou  the  altar  of  this  devotion.  | 


It  is  this  instinct  which  brings  us  to¬ 
gether  to-day.  To  the  casual  observer 
the  ground  upon  which  we  stand  seems 
like  any  other.  But  to  the  historic  eye 
it  is  not  only  hallowed  ground,  but 
ground  consecrated  in  a  double  sense.  1 
Yonder  quaint  old  buildings,  now  fast 
falling  into  decay,  remind  us  that  in  this 
place,  for  almost  a  century,  lived  a 
little  band  of  as  pious  aud  sincere  souls 
as  ever  wrestled  with  the  great  problem 
of  human  duty  and  destiny.  To  this 
beautiful  and  peaceful  vale  had  they 
withdrawn  themselves  from  the  world, 
which  they  had  renounced  as  sin-  i 
iul  and  at  war  with  the  highest  in¬ 
terest  of  the  soul.  Here  they  labored,  ; 
according  to  their  light,  with  loft}  self- 
denial,  to  bring  into  subjection  all  that 
bound  them  to  the  world  of  sense,  to  the 
end  that  their  souls  thus  might  the  more 
fully  enter  into  that  “immediate  commu¬ 
nion  ”  with  the  “Heavenly  Wisdom,” 
which  was  the  deepest  and  ever  present 
longing  of  their  spirits.  Whethet  to  our  j 
human  and  imperfect  eyes  the  form  of 
their  effort  seems  to  have  succeeded  or  ! 
failed  mattesr  little.  The  issues  of  their  i 
experiment  are  for  Divine  and  not  fork 
human  judgment.  The  integrity  of  their  1 
motive,  the  singleness  of  their  purpose,  [ 
and  the  unquenchable  quality  of  their  zeal : 
remain  not  only  for  our  admiration  but  [ 
worthy  of  perpetuation  as  an  example  for 
all  time  to  come. 

A  Consecrated  Spot. 

But  this  ground  is  consecrated  ini 
another  sense!  Within  yonder  narrow  | 
enclosure  rest  the  ashes  of  two  hundred  | 
or  more  brave  soldiers,  martyrs  in  as  t 
noble  and  holy  a  cause  as  has  ever  called  | 
(for  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  ! 

The  stranger  would  last  of  all  search  | 
for  the  graves  of  so  large  a  body  of  rev- I 
iolutionary  heroes  within  the  acres  cleared  p 
and  owued  by  the  pious  monks,  whose  b 
consciences  condemned  war,  and  who  had  f 
religiously  turned  their  backs  upon  the  I- 
world  of  politics  and  affairs.  And  yet,  B 
here  they  sleep,  as  they  have  slept  fori 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  their  very  | 
names  unknown,  and  not  so  much  as  a  I 
sign  to  mark  their  resting  place  ! 

How  came  these  men  to  die?  And  how  § 
came  they  to  rest  in  this  quiet  place,  so  j: 
far  removed  from  the  field  on  which  they  ' 
fell  ? 

To  answer  these  questions  we  must  go  | 
back  to  the  period  in  which  the  battle  j 
was  fought,  the  anniversary  of  which  we 
have  gathered  to  celebrate. 

And  first  of  all  let  us  inquire  somewhat  | 
more  in  detail  what  manner  of  place  this  1 
then  was,  and  what  the  kind  ot  people  | 

|  amongst  whom  these  soldiers  had  come  [ 
to  die. 

The  Ephrata  of  1777  was  a  very  differ-  | 
ent  place  from  the  Ephrata  of  to-day.  E 
There  was  then  no  such  Dusy  aud  thriving  [ 
borough  nestling  in  the  midst  of  highly  F 
cultivated  plantations, stretching  in  every  |. 
direction,  with  only  here  and  there  a  treo 
in  sight,  aud  even  its  neighboring  mouu- 
taiu  last  becoming  bare.  Instead  ol  this 
there  was  but  a  small  hamlet,  north  ot 


the  Cocalico,  with  possibly  a  scattering 
house  or  a  lew  southward.  On  every  hand 
this  was  surrounded  by  forests,  more  or 
less  dense.  Here  and  there,  but  far  apart, 

I  there  were  breaks  iu  this  forest  where 
'  some  sturdy  farmer  had  made  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  clearing  his  plantation.  About  a 
mile  west,  on  the  Lancaster  road,  was  a 
I  tavern  kept  by  Whitman,  the  Tory,  who 
I  was  such  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  Peter 
1  Miller  and  the  Ephrata  community,  but 
|  whose  life  Miller,  according  to  tradi- 
!  lion,  nevertheless  saved  by  his  personal 
appeal  to  General  'Washington. 

Lititz,  the  beautiful  sister  of  Ephrata, 
in  the  trinity  of  boroughs  which  now  grace 
this  valley,  was  then  already  a  small 
village  somewhat  larger  than  Ephrata. 
j  Aside  from  this  there  was  not  in  all  the 
country  about  here  nearer  than  Lancas¬ 
ter  or  New  Holland,  with  the  possible  ex- 
cedtion  of  Reamstown,  a  place  which 
I  could  be  dignified  even  as  a  village. 

1  At  Ephrata, -itself,  the  most  conspicuous 
feature,  was  the  group  of  community 
buildings,  so  widely  different  iu 
[  character  from  all  else  in  the 
/j  province;  and  of  which  old  Saron  and  r 
|  Rethania,  standing  yonder,  are  the  only 
survivors.  To  explain  the  presence  of' 
these  buildings  in  this  comparative 
wilderness  we  must  turn  to  the  still  | 
i  earlier  history  of  Holland  and  the  far ; 
distant  valley  of  the  Rhine  in  Germany. 

Tlie  Manner  of  Men  They  Were. 

The  seventeenth  century,  and  the  be- 
'  ginning  of  the  eighteenth,  was  a  time  of 
|  great  religious  ferment  throughout  that 
j  region.  Entire  freedom  of  worship  was 
I  allowed  by  the  Government  to  only  three 
I  religious  bodies:  the  Catholic,  the 
jj  Lutheran,  and  the  Reformed  (sometimes; 

|  called  Calvinists).  All  others  weref 
looked  upon  as  erratic,  dangerous,  and  | 

I  uncertain.  But  iu  the  spiritual  un-| 

!  rest  of  that  day  there  were  many 
i  earnest  naiads  who  could  not  find 
i  their  peace  within  the  recognized 
I  churches. 

Among  these  were  a  body  of  men  and 
i  women  who,  for  want  of  a  better  designa- 
•■jtion,  have  been  somewhat  loosely  grouped 
together  in  history  under  the  name  of  Aua- 
■;j  baptists.  Not  always  agreeing  as  to 
•Sdetails  among  themselves,  they  were  sub- 
:Va  stantially  in  accord  in  differing  with  the 
,3  established  churches  on  the  subject  of 
a  baptism,  in  their  conscientious  scruples: 
I  against  oaths  and  war,  and  in  their  objec- 
ii  tion  to  all  vestige  of  a  union  between 
Church  and  State.  Iu  their  daily  lives 
Jthey  were  meek,  simple  and  unobtrusive, 
■  holding  men  of  all  degree  or  station  as 
M their  brethren  and  apparently  deserving 
Ithe  love  of  their  fellows.  But  their  re- 
'.'^ligious  views,  particularly  their  re- 1 
ilfusal  to  fight  or  take  oaths,  and 
i  above  all  their  demand  for  an 
i  entire  separation  of  Cfiurch  and 
'j  State,  brought  upon  them  the  dis¬ 
trust  and  disfavor,  both  of  the  relig- 
Jious  and  political  leaders  of  that  day. 

It  is  not  easy  in  these  cooler  times  to 
understand  the  bitter  polemic  spirit  of  that 
age;  aud  some  of  the  Anabaptists  may 


Inot,  atall  times,  fcave  been  entirely  wise 


♦  An  Historical  address,  delivered  by  A.  F. 
Hostbttek,  ESQ.,  on  "Mount  Zion,  at  £pu- 
rata  on  “  Patriots’ Bay,”  the  anniversary  of 
the  Hattie  of  Brandywine,  September  11, 

1894  iu  aid  of  the  movement  for  the  eieotio.1 
of  a’suitable  monument  over  the  graves  of  the 
x*^n.-nl nuouarv  Soldiers  buried  at  Ephrata. 
in  the  method  of  their  dissert.  The 
isoul  of  their  offending,  however,  in  the 
jeyes  of  the  civil  authorities,  lay  in  their 
views  oi  church  aud  State  ;  and  their  new 
I  gospel  founded  on  freedom  ot  conscience, 
purity  of  life,  and  the  equality  of  man 
drew  upon  them  a  persecution  bitter  and 
relentiesK.  Although  their  hand  was  lifted 
I  against  no  man,  all  men’s  seemed  to  be 
,  laid  heavily  upon  them.  Everywhere 
they  were  exposed  to  persecution,  and 
nowhere  understood.  The  reader  of  the 
great  "Martyr-book,”  afterwards  printed 
!  by  the  Ephrata  community,  whioh  de¬ 
scribes  their  sufferings,  need  not  be  told 
that  beside  them  the  .English  persecutions 
pale  into  comparative  insignificance. 

Misunderstood  Then  and  Now.  n 

Not  only  did  they  fail  in  making  them-  y 
selves  understood  in  their  own  day,  but 
their  history  has  continued  to  be 
misunderstood,  and  in  part  suppressed 
and  misrepresented,  almost  to 
the  present  time.  It  is  only  of  late  years, 
through  the  researches  of  Dutch  and  Ger¬ 
man  historians  and  of  those  of  our 
own  who  have  escaped  the  thralldom 
of  the  narrow  New  England  view,  from 
which  the  history  of  our  country  has 
thus  far  been  written,  that  they  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  receive  their  proper  recogni¬ 
tion.  They  are  now  seen  to  he  not  only 
the  source  from  which  have  come  the  Men-  >. 
nonites  and  other  “  peace  sects  ”  of  our 
country,  but,  through  his  Dutch  mother 
and  his  own  subsequent  intercourse  with 
[them,  to  have  measurably  influenced 
j  William  Penn.  To  them  also  is  now  traced 
1  much  ot  the  inspiration  of  the  Brownist  or 
I  Separatist  movement  in  England,  out  of 
which  came  the  best  spirit  in  early  Hew 
England— that  which  finally  flowered  in 
Roger  Williams  and  the  great  Baptist 
Church  of  to-day.  As  has  been  said  by 
a  receut  historian:  “A  hundred  years 
before  the  time  of  Roger  Williams,  Geo. 
Fox  and  William  Penn,  the  Dutch  re¬ 
former,  Menno  Simon,  contended  for  the 
complete  severance  of  Church  and  State, 
and  the  stiugglesfor  religious  and  po¬ 
litical  liberty  which  convulsed  England 
and  led  to  the  English  colonization  of 
,  America  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were 
;  logical  results  of  doctrines  advanced  by 
the  Dutch  and  German  Anabaptists  iu 
the  one  which  preceded.” 

Tlie  Beginning. 

A  little  group  of  such  dissenters,  eight 
|  in  number,  met,  near  Schwartzenau,  in 
Germany,  in  1708,  and  there  formed  what 
they  called  “ a  covenant  of  conscience” 
with  each  other,  with  Alexander  Mack  at 
their  head.  They  aud  their  followers 
eventually  emigrated  to  America,  set¬ 
tling  at  Germantown  as  a  centre  ;  and 
from  this  little  beginning  has  sprung  the 
large  and  growing  denomination  now 
known  iu  many  States  as  "  The  Brethren, 
popularly  called  "The  Dunkers.  _ 
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lu  1720  taere  came  to  five  with  Peter 
Becker,  the  Dunker  preacher  iu  German-! 
town,  a  young  German,  named  CoDrad 
Beissel.  In  1721  he  moved  to  Mill  Creek,  j 
m  Lancaster  county,  where  there  was  a 
small  Dunker  settlement,  and  there,  in 
1724,  he  was  baptized  by  Becker  in  the 
Pequea  creek.  He  soon  disagreed  with 
his  brethren  and,  leaving  them,  moved  iu 
1732,  about  eight  miles  north,  to  a  cave 
on  Cocalico,  intending  to  lead  there  a 
hermit  life.  This  was  the  place 
where  we  now  are,  and  thus 
was  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
Ephrata  Community.  Beissel  pos¬ 
sessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  power 
of  drawing  men  to  him  and  of  dominating 
r  their  minds.  It  was,  therefore,  not  long 
'  until  he  was  followed  into  his  retreat  by 
some  of  his  old  frieuds  and  others  ;  and 
thus  gradually  there  grew  up  here  a 
religious  society,  with  him  as  its  guide 
and  leader — its  spiritual  father,  indeed. 


Poiuts  of  Divergence. 

These  Ephrata  brethren  differed  from 
the  Duukers,  whom  they  had  left,  not 
only  in  the  observance  ot  the  seventh  day, 
instead  of  the  first,  as  the  Sabbath,  and 
.  in  holding  their  property  in  common,  but 
also  in  their  much  more  radical  views 
concerning  ithe  vanity  of  the  world,  with 
its  manifold  ambitions  and  interests.  They 
had  been  taught  iu  the  Dunker  church 
the  principles  of  non-resistance,  and  the 
practice  of  gentleness  and  of  simplicity 
in  dress  and  deportment.  But  alter  their 
separation  they  carried  these  views  to 
their  farthest  practical  extremity,  even  to 
the  practice  of  numerous  austerities.  They 
looked  upon  the  world  as  an  enemy  in 
every  form,  and  upon  the  desires  of  the 
,  flesh  and  human  ambition  as  things  to 
be  not  only  controlled  and  subdued,  but, 
as  far  as  possible,  utterly  suppressed. 
Nothing  was  of  importance  in  their  eyes 
except  that  the  soul  be  so  purified  and 
chastened  as  to  bring  it  into  direct  and 
immediate  communion  with  God.  All  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  this  was  to  be  trampled 
under  foot  at  whatever  cost. 

This  led  many  of  them  to  adopt  a  celi¬ 
bate  and  monastic  life,  although  neither 
of  these  things  were,  as  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed,  absolutely  required.  There  were,  | 
in  fact,  iu  the  community  three  orders. 
The  “Sisterhood  of  the  Order  of  Spiritual 
Virgins,”  and  the  “Brotherly  Society  in 
Bethania  ”  were  celibate  and  monastic, 
occupying  their  separate  buildings  and 
constituting  what  was  most  characteristic1 
in  Ephrata.  About  them  the  real  life 
and  spiritual  work  of  the  place  centered. 
But  while  the  leaders  commended  and 
exalted  this  form  of  life  they,  nevertheless, 
permitted  the  lawfulness  of  marriage,  in¬ 
flicting,  however,  a  sort  of  friendly  exile 
from  the  Community  as  a  conditional 
consequence.  In  this  way  there  grew  up 
a  third  order,  consisting  of  those  who 
lived  in  families  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
worshiped  with  the  others  iu  their  gen¬ 
eral  meetings. 

Warring  Elements. 

There  was  no  room  for  idlers  in  this 
vsooietv.  Each  one  had  his  or  her  ap- 
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pointed  work  and  did  it.  Benedict  I 
Yuchly,  one  of  the  members,  who  was' 
comparatively  wealthy,  and  from  whose 
“plantation”  in  “The  Swamp  ”  (near 
what  is  now  Reinhold’s)  the  logs  for 
building  the  Saal  were  gotten,  sold  his 
farm  and  with  the  proceeds  bought  a' 
grinding  mill  lor  the  society.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  beginning  of  quite  an 
industrial  development,  and  as  there  was 
among  the  members  considerable  mechan-  J 
ical  skill  in  various  trades  there  grew !  - 
up  a  large  commercial  enterprise  inj 
various  directions,  extending  as  far  as ; 
Philadelphia.  This  secular  spirit  appears  I 
to  have  been  fostered  and  direoted  chiefly ! 
by  three  brothers,  named  Eokerlin,  and| 
to  have  been  tolerated  rather  than  heartily 
approved  by  Beissel  aDd  his  most  conge¬ 
nial  associates. 

The  climax  of  this  polioy  was  reached  | 
in  1745  when  a  reaction  set  in  and 
the  Eckerlins  were  driven  out.  The  grain  I 
mill,  paper  and  oil  mills,  aud  other  indus¬ 
tries  which  had  grown  up  were  stopped,  ; 
so  far  as  doing  work  for  others  went,  and 
every  vestige  of  the  Eckerlin  programme 
disappeared.  Even  the  orchard  of  thous-  j 
ands  of  trees  was  destroyed,  and  it  is  * 
probable  that  at  this  time  also  all  the 
written  records  of  the  society  were  burned.  ; 
This  was  done  under  the  convictiou, 
which  had  established  itself  in  the  minds  I 
of  the  leaders,  than  the  accumulation  of! 
property  was  a  sin  and  that  the  society! 
was  becoming  ensnared  iu  the  meshes  oft 
the  world. 

The  Spiritual  Party  lu  Control. 

The  spiritual  element  in  the  society! 
now  again  regained  the  control,  aud  from 
henceforth  its  members  seem  to  have  de-  j 
voted  themselves  chiefly  in  this  direction.  , 
Their  combined  labor  easily  supplied  the  i 
little  needed  for  the  simple  and  frugal ! 
subsistence  to  which,  as  a  matter  of  con¬ 
science,  they  limited  themselves.  Their  ! 
time  and  energies  were  now  devoted  to  I 
spiritual  efforts  and  service:.  Beissel  ■ 

I  and  others  wrote  hymns  which  he  set  to 
music-  and  the  “divine  harmonies”  of 
Ephrata  remain  to  this  day  a  wonder,  j 
Many  of  these  hymns,  with  their  accoirLr 
panyiug  music,  were  transcribed  into 
“music  books,”  by  the  sisters,  with  a 
skill  and  finish  more  nearly  resembling 
the  manuscript  work  of  the  European 
monasteries  than  anything  else.  Sister 
Anastasia,  the  heroine  of  Edward  Eggle¬ 
ston’s  touching  little  story,  called  “Sister 
Eabea,”  was  a  leader  in  this  work.  Be¬ 
sides  this  they  were  also  printed. 
The  “  Weyrauchs-Hiigel,”  their  largest 
hymn  book,  and  the  first  book  printed  in 
German  type  in  America,  alone  contains 
over  800  hymns  composed  by  them.  Lud¬ 
wig  Hacker  (Brother  “Obe'd”)  indulged 
his  love  of  children  and  applied  his  learn¬ 
ing  as  the  teacher  of  the  Community;  aud 
thirty  years  before  Robert  Raikes  he  or¬ 
ganized  and  conducted  what  in  substance 
was  the  first  Sunday  school  in  the  world. 

Nor  were  these  exercises  confined  to 
the  men.  Anticipating  in  this  regard  the 
emancipation  of  woman,  even  yet  but 
partial  in  some  of  our  more  pretentious 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  the  sisters  iu  this 


I  humble  community  svere  permitted  amT 
expected,  in  all  their  religious  assem¬ 
blies,^  exercise  and  display  tboir  spiritual 
(gilts  as  Ireely  as  the  brethren.  The  poet 
Whittier  in  his  “  Hymn  of  the  Dunkers,  ” 
recognizes  this  by  putting  that  beautiful 
jsougol  praise  and  aspiration  into  the 
j  mouth  ot  Sister  Maria  Christina,  and  lay- 
|  ing  the  seeue  in  “Kloster  Kedar,”  the 
Sister  house. 

The  Missionary  Spirit. 

;  Their  religious  labors  did  not  end  at 
j  Ephrata.  Peter  Miller  (Brother  “Jae- 
bez”),  the  scholar  of  the  Community,  and 
others,  wont  on  long  preaching  aud  mis- 
sionary*tours,  sometimes  as  many  as  forty 
lor  fifty  in  a  company,  traveling  on  foot, 
single  file,  along  the  highway,  with  staff 
P%rim  monks  of  the 
J  Middle  Ages, extending  their  journeys  as 
j  far  as  Long  Island  aud  even  into  New 
I  England.  We  hear  of  pious  Michael 
j  Wohltahrt  preaching,  in  his  monastic 
j  dress,  on  the  streets  and  squares  of 
(Philadelphia,  and  enlisting  the  interest 
ev®n  so  distinguished  a 
'man  as  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin. 
YVe  may  judge  somewhat  of  the  quality 
of  this  man’s  mind  by  the  reason  which 
he  gave  Dr.  Franklin  why  his  Community 
at  Ephrata  did  not  commit  their  creed  to 
writing.  He  says  on  this  point  :  “  When 
-  we  were  first  drawn  together  as  a  society 
:  it  had  pleased  God  to  enlighten  our  minds 
so  lar  as  to  see  that  some  doctrines  which 
were  esteemed  truths  were  errors,  and 
:  that  others  which  we  had  esteemed  errors 
were  real  truths.  From  time  to  time  he 
has  been  pleased  to  afford  us  farther 
,  light,  and  our  principles  have  been  im¬ 
proving  and  our  errors  diminishing  ;  now 
,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  have  arrived  at 
jthe  eud  of  this  progression,  and  at  the 
jperfection  of  spiritual  or  theological 
!  knowledge  ;  aud  we  fear  that,  if  we  should 
louce  print  our  confession  of  faith,  we 
j  should  feel  ourselves  as  if  bound  aud  con- 
fiued  by  it,  and,  perhaps,  be  unwilling  to 
I  receive  farther  improvement;  and  our 
successors  still  more  so  as  conceiving 
|  what  their  elders  and  founders  had  done 
to  be  something  sacred  and  never  to  be 
ideparted  from.” 

Ihe  Famed  Ephrata  Press. 

I  The  printing  press  set  up  by  the  Society 
about  1745  was  the  third  in  the  province 
jand  the  fiist  to  print  both  English  and 
j  German  ;  aud  it  was  kept  busy  sending 
.out  its  imprints,  mostly  religious  books 
jand  pamphlets,  which  were  made  on 
paper  aud  with  ink  aud  type  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Society  itself.  They  are 
j not  only  yet  the  admiration  of  printers 
j  but  the  few  which  can  still  be  found  are 
(eagerly  sought  by  libraries  and  collectors 
| in  all  directions.  It  is  said  that  from 
this  rude  press  issued  the  first  edition  of 
the  ancient  classics  published  in  this 
(country.  And  of  the  largest  and  most 
famous  of  its  publications,  the  Blutige- 
|  Scliauplatz,  or  ‘‘Martyr’s  Mirror,” 
printed  for  the  Mennonites  in  1748,  it  has 
been  said,  by  competent  authority,  fhat 
considering  the  facilities  which  they  had 
ana  the  times  in  which  the  work  was 
done,  ^his  was  relatively  as  imposing  aud 


venturesome  an  undertaking  as  ~~ 
the  issue  of  a  new  encyclopedia  by  a  mi/u 
ern  publishing  house.  They  were  the  un¬ 
bound  sheets  of  this  work  which  were 
seized  and  removed  by  order  of  General 
Washington,  for  fear  of  such  a  large 
stock  of  paper  lalling  into  the  enemy’s 
hands,  and  made  up  into  cartridges  for 
our  army,  some  of  which  were  doubt- 
i  less  used  on  the  field  of  Brandywine 
I  itself. 

In  these  and  other  ways  did  the  life  of 
this  simple  and  saintly  people  proceed, 
always  dominated  aud  determined  by  the 
master  mind  of  “  Father  Friedsam  ” 
(Beissel),  until,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1768, 
he  fell  peacefully  asleep  among  his  faithl 
lul  brethren  and  sisters  (one  might  al¬ 
most  say  his  worshipers)  and  was  laid 
away  in  their  graveyard  where  he  still 
rests.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preachod 
by  Brother  Jaebez  (Peter  Miller) 
followed  by  Brother  Obed  (Lud¬ 
wig  Hacker)  aud  Brother  Phil- 
iemon  (John  JReissman).  His  mark  upon 
the  people  outside  of  his  immediate 
followers  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  even  from  that  then  thinly  settled 
region  more  than  six  hundred  people 
gathered  to  follow  him  to  the  grave. 

A  Retrospect. 

Peter  Miller,  the  life-long  friend  and 
associate  of  Beissel,  now  became  the  head 
of  the  Community,  and  was  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  in  1777,  when  the  soldiers,  whose 
death  we  are  here  to  commemorate,  were 
brought  from  Brandywine.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  gifts  and  learning,  which1 
had  made  him  known  far  beyond' 
the  narrow  limits  of  Ephrata,  and' 
had  brought  him  into  personal 
and  friendly  relations  with  many 
of  the  men  then  prominent  in  public 
affairs,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  with  Washington  himself. 

Looking  back  from  our  modern  stand¬ 
point  some  of  the  views  of  these  people 
especially  to  their  mystical  speculations’  - 
may  seem  like  vagaries  bordering  almost  - 
on  the  fanciful.  In  the  same  wav,  much  1 
of  their  life  must  seem  to  us  to  have  been 
unnecessarily  hard  and  narrow.  But  the  ' 
absolute  sincerity  of  it  all  is  beyond  ques-  ‘ 
tion.  And  in  their  frame  of  mind  even  -1 
.the  severe,  almost  pathetic,  self-denial  of  I 
jtheir  life  may  have  been  an  inner  joy  and 
comfort.  At  any  rate,  its  pain  fell  only 
upon  themselves.  As  has  been  very  ap¬ 
propriately  said  by  another  : 

“If  they  had  a  discipline  whose  pecu-  , 
liarity  was  a  cross,  it  was  only  a  cross  to  ( 
j  themselves,  while  their  intercourse  with 
j  the  world  was  distinguished  by  that  practi¬ 
cal  benevolence  which  illustrates  the 
I  command  to  love  our  neighbor  as  our¬ 
selves.  The  austerities  of  monastic  life 
|  never  shaded  the  smile  of  benevolence  on 
their  faces,  and  the  quaiutgarmeuts  with 
|  which  they  disguised  their  manly  shapes 
never  intercepted  an  appeal  which 
misery  aimed  at  their  hearts  nor  concealed 
j  from  the  wearer  the  truth  that  they  were 
I  naen  and  men  were  their  brothers.” 

The  Kevomtionary  Kra. 

Such  was  the  place  and  these  were  the 
people  who  on  Sept.  11th,  1777,  lived  and 
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_  «oved  within  the  buildings  which  were  j 
"so  soon  to  become  the  asylum  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  of  the  Brandywine  defeat. 

But  while  this  quaint  and  simple  folk 
were  thus  here  leading  their  secluded  and 
godly  lives,  the  world  outside  and  about 
them,  from  which  they  had  withdrawn 
themselves,  was  rapidly  passing  into  a 
state  of  ferment  and  tumult.  Great 
events  were  shaping  themselves  in  the 
political  life  of  the  colonies,  from  the 
force  and  effects  of  which  even  the 
.  Ephrata  hermitage  could  not  wholly  es¬ 
cape.  The  encroachments  of  the  British 
Crown  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  American  colonies,  which  had  from 
motives  of  selfish  policy  not  been 
pressed,  pending  the  French  and  In- 1 
dian  wars,  were,  now  that  these  troubles 
were  out  of  the  way,  becoming  more  and 
more  aggressive  and  pronounced.  Mary¬ 
land  and  Pennsylvania,  under  their  pro¬ 
prietary  Governments,  and  Rhode  Island  | 
and  Connecticut  under  their  more  liberal 
charters  felt  them  somewhat  less  keenly 
than  their  sister  provinces,  but  even  here 
there  was  a  growing  irritation.  Every-  < 
where  else  the  colonial  Governors  were 
now  appointed  by  the  Crown  ;  and  there1 
was  in  all  of  them  a  constantly  growing 
warfare,  becoming  more  and  more  angry, 
between  them  and  their  provincial  assem¬ 
blies,  elected  by  the  people.  The  Lords 
of  Trade  seemed  to  understand  less  and 
less  the  spirit  and  temper  of  their 
distant  colonies,  while  these,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  becoming  yearly  more  restive 
under  the  successive  proposals  and 
measures  of  the  home  Government,  which 
were  only  too  manitestly  intended  to 
bring  them  step  by  step  under  sub¬ 
jection  aud  the  closer  and  more  direct 
control  of  the  Crown. 

The  political  situation  in  England  it¬ 
self  helped,  in  this,  to  operate  against 
the  colonies.  The  great  Whig  families 
who  had  come  into  the  foreground  after  I 
the  overthrow  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  and 
had  for  a  half  century  controlled  Eng¬ 
lish  politics,  and  under  whom  Cabinet 
government  had  begun  to  take  shape, 
were  now  beginning  to  lose  their  power. 
The  great  body  of  the  English  people 
had  no  more  voice  in  Parliament  than 
had  the  American  colonies,  aud  George 
III.  and  his  advisers  well  saw  that  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  claim  of  the  colonists,  that 
there  should  be  “no  taxation  without 
representation,”  was  simply  to  invite  and 
stimulate  the  great  constituencies  at  home, 
like  Birmingham  and  Leeds,  who  were  un¬ 
represented, to  insist  upon  a  reconstruction 
and  readjustment  of  that  ancient  body. 
The  King,  therefore,  preferred  to  crush 
this  heresy  m  the  weak  and  distant  colo¬ 
nics  rather  than  to  recognize  it  and  allow 
it  to  spread  into  the  kingdom  itseif.  He, 
therefore,  urged  his  ministers  aud  his  ser¬ 
vile  aud  pliable  parliaments,  despite  the 
eloquent  pleadings  and  prophetic  warn¬ 
ings  of  Pitt  and  the  other  great  Whig  lead¬ 
ers,  to  more  aud  more  vigorous  measures. 

Tlie  Colonies  Driven  to  Kovolr. 

Notwithstanding  their  bitter  griev 
ances  the  colonies  met  this  growing  usurp¬ 
ation  of  power  by  the  crowu  with  protest 


and  argument  so  temperate,'  patient  and 
dignified  as  scarcely  to  have  a  parallel  in  i 
history.  But  it  was  all  to  no  avail,  and  f 
they  were  finally  driven  to  the  only 
course  left  them  in  self  respect.  Accord-  ; 
iugly,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  they  seut 
forth  to  the  world  that  immortal  Decla¬ 
ration,  which  was  to  usher  them  as  a  now 
membor  into  the  family  of  nations.  And 
with  this  step  became  inevitable  the  long 
aud  bitter  war  with  the  mother  country,  i 
in  the  course  ol  which  the  brave  men  ly¬ 
ing  at  our  leet  gave  up  their  lives. 

The  fundamental  plau  of  England  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  was  compara¬ 
tively  simple.  To  understand  it' 
one  needs  to  remember  that  the 
Colonies  consisted,  geographically, 
though  rather  loosely,  speaking  of  only  a 
fringe  ef  land  from  Canada  to  the  Caro- 
liuas,  fronting  on  the  Atlantic  aud  ox¬ 
tending  west  to  the  Hudson  river  and 
the  Allegheny  Mountains.  The  Mohawk 
Valley  was  the  only  settled  portion  of 
cousequouce  beyoud  these  lines. 

The  plan  was  to  gain  control  of  the  j 
Hudson  river  and  Lakes  George  and  J 
Champlain,  and  thus  break  the  backbone 
of  the  confederacy  by  separating  the  New  j 
England  from  the  Middle  aud  Southern  | 
Colonies.  The  campaign  of  1776  was  ; 
fought  on  these  lines,  Sir  William  Howe  j 
operating  northward  from  New  York  I 
and  Sir  Guy  Carleton  on  Lake  Cham- 1 
plain ;  with  the  net  result  that  at  the  j 
close  of  the  year  it  left  New  York  City,  [. 
at  one  end  of  the  line,  and  Lake  Cham-[ 
plain,  at  the  other,  in  the  hands  of  the  | 
British,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  Hudson^ 
Valley  intact,  in  the  possession  of  the| 
Americans. 

British  Plan  of  Campaign,  1777. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Spring  of  1777 1 •' 
the  British  war  office  had  determined  to  L 
follow  substantially  the  plau  of  the  for-|j 
met  year.  The  control  of  the  Hudson , 
and  New  York  State,  aud  the  separation | ' 
of  the  northern  and  southern  colonies  : 
was  again  the  primary  object.  General  j 
Burgoyue  succeeded  -Carleton  on  Lakef 
Champlain,  and  a  third  army  under) 
St.  Leger  was  to  come  down  the  Mohawk!  ‘ 
Valley  from  Lake  Ontario,  aud  unitej 
with  Burgoyue.  Sir  William  Howe  was  I 
still  in  command  in  New  YTork  City,  j 
The  success  of  this  plau  required  tho; 
harmonious  co-operation  of  all  three  of 
these  armies,  and  especially  of  Burgoyne 
and  Howe.  Burgoyue  had  positive  orders; 
to  fight  his  way  down  the  Hudson  to  join  | 
Howe.  The  latter, while  expected  to  fight) 
his  way  upward,  had  not  received  the) 
same  positive  instructions.  Acting  upon! 
this  discretion  left  him,  he  seems  to 
have  concluded  that,  having  twice  as  many 
men  as  Washington,  he  could  run  across 
New  Jersey  aud  by  a  brilliant  stroke  cap¬ 
ture  Philadelphia  and  still  return  in  time 
to  reach  Burgoyne.  in  this  be  found  him¬ 
self  disappointed,  for  Washington  met, 
and  by  his  superior  strategy  ioiled 
him  at  every  point.  lie  would 
not  allow  him  to  get  southward 

into  New  Jersey  farther  than  to  New 
Brunswick.  Here  he  hung  on  his  flanks 
and  by  a  series  of  wily  marches  and 


countermarches  completely  outwitted 
him  so  that  Howe,  at  the  end  of  June, 
evacuated  New  Jersey  and  embarking 
his  army  set  out  to  sea.  For  a 
time  Washington  was  in  doubt  where 
Howe  was  really  going,  and  kept  moving 
his  troops  back  and  forth  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  so  as  to  be  ready 
to  meet  him  at  either  end.  While 
St.  Leger  was  being  literally  cut  up  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley  and  Burgoyne,  after 
his  first  victory  at  Ticonderoga,  was 
gradually  getting  into  difficulty  and 
through  the  atrocities  of  his  Indian  allies 
arousing  the  vengeance  of  the  Green 
Mountain  farmers,  Howe,  whose  help 
j  he  so  much  needed,  was  spending  al- 
!  most  two  months  cruising  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  He  first  came  up  the 
Delaware  river,  but  then  re-embarked 
aud  went  round  into  Chesapeake  Bay, 
where  he  landed  at  Elkton. 

Washington  now  knew  that  he  must 
I  meet  him  somewhere  on  his  way  or  allow 
him  to  take  Philadelphia.  He  accor- 
Idingly  marched  his  army  through  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  August  24  and  pushed  out 
toward  the  Brandywine  Creek  at  Chadd’s 
Ford,  intending  to  intercept  Howe  at 
this  point  and  give  him  battle  on  his 
arrival  there. 

The  Battle  of  Brandywine. 

Thus  at  length  we  have  the  Conti¬ 
nental  army  of  about  10,000  men  under 
Washington  aud  the  British  army  of 
about  lb, 000  men,  on  the  11th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1777,  face  to  face  on  opposite 
j  sides  of  the  Brandywine  ready  for  what 
■both  knew  would  be  a  critical  battle. 

Washington’s  position  was  a  good 
one  and  he  felt  hopeful.  General 
Lafayette  commanded  our  lett  and 
the  course  of  the  stream  here  being  be- 
1  tween  higfi  bluffs,  there  was  no  danger  of 
jthe  British  crossing  at  this  point.  Ge 
!  Wayne  was  in  the  centre  guardi 
j  Chadd’s  Ford,  and  was  expected  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  brunt  of  the  coming  battle. 
Gen.  Sullivan  was  on  our  right  where  the 
(greatest  danger  lay.  By  the  misunder¬ 
standing  or  neglect  of  some  one  in  au¬ 
thority  the  proper  care  was  not  taken  to 
ilocate  and  guard  the  fords  west  of  Gen. 

!  Sullivan’s  position.  The  British, taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this,  stole  a  march  on  Sullivan 
jby  crossing  at  a  ford,  unknown  to  him, 
|about  six  miles  west, and  coming  in  upon 
i his  liauk  surprised  him  and  Washington 
land  changed  the  whole  course  of  the 
battle  of  Brandywine.  As  has  been  said 
here  to-day,  the  field  of  Brandywine  is 
[surrounded  by  more  interesting  legend 
■  land  tradition  than  almost  any  other  of 
|  the  Revolution.  We  have  not  time  to 
Sqstop  for  these  now,  nor  to  notice  the 
(efforts  of  some  historians  to  show  that  it 
j  was  in  a  sense  a  victory  for  us.  It  must, 
I  think,  be  called  a  defeat,  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  effect  of  it  was  that  on  Sept.  26  the 
(British  army  marched,  into  Philadelphia, 
in  and  about  which  they  remained  all 
(winter  in  comparative  comfort,  while  the 
Continental  army,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  some  subsequent  fighting  and 
skirmishing,  gradually  withdrew 
to  meet  the  terrible  ordeal 


huuger,  cold  and  mutifiy  which  awaited 
it  among  the  hills  of  Valley  Forge. 

Washington  lost  about  1,200  in  killed 
and  wounded  at  Braudywine.  Besides 
these  he  bad  many  sick.  It  may  well  be 
believed  that  he  was  seriously  perplexed 
how  to  dispose  of  this  large  number  of 
sick  and  wounded.  Wilmington  was  al¬ 
ready  within  the  enemy’s  linos,  and  Ches¬ 
ter  and  Philadelphia  soon  might  be. 
None  of  these  towns, therefore,  were  avail¬ 
able.  There  were  no  others  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  size  nearer  than  Lancaster. 
Here  he  intended  to  send  the  large  body 
of  Hessian  prisoners  which  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  of  a  burden.  The  country  round 
about  Philadelphia  was  already  drained  of 
supplies,  aud,  besides,  it  would  be  too  im¬ 
prudent  to  locate  such  large  hospitals 
near  the  enemy’s  lines.  His  army,  more¬ 
over,  would  be  kept  on  the  move 
all  the  time,  watching,  following 
and  checkmating  the  advances  of  the 
British  force,  and  hence  could  not  be 
loaded  down  by  the  care  of  the  wounded. 

Washington  Turns  to  Kphraia. 

What  more  natural  than  that  his  mind 
should  turn  in  this  emergency  toward  the 
pious  brethren  and  sisters  of  Ephrata  ! 
He  knew  that  they  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
farming  region,  ana  had,  themselves, 
not  only  large  buildings  but  considerable 
wealth  and  supplies.  He  also  knew  the 
measure  of  their  hearts.  For  once  before, 
during  the  wars  with  the  Frouch,  had 
they  thrown  open  their  prayer  houses,  as 
a  refuge,  and  had  firmly  relused  the  large 
rewards  by  which  the  Government  was 
anxious  to  show  its  appreciation.  Peter 
Miller,  their  leader,  had  moreover 
shown  his  loyalty  by  translating 
within  a  few  days  after  its  passage, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence 
into  seven  languages,  and  over  the  mon¬ 
astery  pre  |  had  sent  it  broadcast  through¬ 
out  the  land.  Here,  then,  could  his  poor 
disabled  soldiers  not  only  be  in  reach  ot 
the  material  comforts  they  needed,  hut  in 
a  sympathetic  atmosphere, where  the  will¬ 
ing  hands  of  men  and  women,  moved  not 
by  hope  of  pay,  but  by  the  love  of 
God  aud  their  lellows,  would  minister 
cheerfully  both  to  the  bodies  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  and  the  souls  of  the  dying. 

Toward  Ephrata,  therefore,  were 
started  about  506  of  these,  so  nearly  as 
their  number  is  known.  The  whole  picture 
of  their  dreary  march  might  be  drawn  from  , 
the  lew  pathetic  words  of  the  only  eye-wit¬ 
ness  whose  testimony  we  have,  himself  a 
Lancaster  County  soldier,  when  he  says  : 
“Some  were  in  wagons,  some  were  in 
carts  and  those  who  were  able  to  walk 
did  so.  As  they  passed  in  the  night  we 
could  hear  the  wounded  cry  as  the  wagons 
passed  over  the  stones.”  Who  shall  des¬ 
cribe  the  pain  aud  suffering  of  this  stricken 
company  as  the  long  train  crept  slowly 
along  over  fhe  seventy  miles  or  more  of 
rough  road,  at  some  places  probably  little 
more  than  forest  paths,  which  lay  be¬ 
tween  them  and  Ephrata  ! 

At  leugch,  however,  they  reached  Mount 
Zion  and  on  this  sacred  hill,  which  had 
until  now  only  re-echoed  the  straugf 
melodies  of  Beissel’s  music,  soon  wc 
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^ard  the  morning  and  evening  drum  of! 
the  camp  and  tne  dead  march  of  the 
military  funeral.  For  the  hospitals 
both  here  and  at  Lititz,  to  which  place 
some  were  also  taken  to  be  cared  lor  by 
the  Moravian  brotherhood  and  sistor- 
hood  there  and  where  a  n  amber  are  buried, 
ivere  under  military  control  and  discip¬ 
line.  Captain  Albert  Chapman  was  the 
military  commandant  at  Ephrata.  Dr. 
Moses  Scott,  ol  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  Drs.  Yerkel  and  Harrison, 
were  the  leading  surgeons.  Dr. 
Ebenozer  Smith  and  Dr.  Reading 
Beatty,  with  probably  others,  were  assis¬ 
tant  surgeons,  while  John  Scott,  a  brother 
of  Dr.  Moses  Scott,  was  the  Commissary. 
Dr.  William  Brown,  of  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  (where  he  afterwards  prac¬ 
ticed  and  is  buried)  educated 
at  Edinburgh,  in  Scotland,  and 
at  this  time  only  30  years  old,  seems  to 
have  been  the  Surgeon  General  iu  charge 
of  the  hospitals  both  at  Ephrata  and  Lititz, 
and  probably  of  smaller  hospitals  at 
Reamstown  and  Brickerville.  We  know 
certainly  that  he  was  iu  charge  at  Lititz, 
where  he  had  his  headquarters,  and  where 
he  wrote  and  published  the  first  American 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Open  Homes,  Hearts  and  Hands. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  how  many 
members  there  were  in  the  community  at 
Ephrata  at  this  time,  but  there  wore  pro¬ 
bably  less  than  300  in  all.  From  this  we 
may  judge  what  a  serious  burden  and 
drain  both  upon  their  means  and  upon 
their  personal  comfort  the  presence  and 
care  of  almost  twice  as  many  sick  and 
wounded  must  have  been.  Nevertheless, 

’  these  good  people  appear  with  the  ut¬ 
most  cheerfulness  to  have  joiued  their 
efforts  in  and  out  of  season  to  relieve  the 
sufferers  in  their  charge. 

The  entire  sisterhood, in  particular,  and 
especially  the  second  sister  “Armella'1 
(Catharina  Hennrich),  Bister  “Jael” 
(Barbara  Mayer)  and  Sister  Zenobia, 
were  constant  ana  devoted  in  those  minis¬ 
tries  which  the  tender  and  loving  hand  ot 
woman  alone  can  bring  to  the  aching 
brow  and  bruised  spirit.  We  have  be¬ 
come  accustomed  in  our  day  to  the  help 
of  woman  in  ameliorating  the  horrors  of 
war,  by  her  presence  in  hospitals.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  hero  at  Ephrata, 
anti  in  the  Moravian  Sister  houses  at 
Lititz  and  Bethlehem,  (iu  the  latter  of 
which  Gen.  Lafayette  was  nursed  after 
his  wounds  at  Brandywine)  woman  for 
the  first  time  became  the  systematic  ally 
of  man  in  war,  by  applying  her  natural  gil  t 
for  nursing  to  thecare  of  sick  aud  wounded 
iu  military  hospitals — a  field  in  which 
her  presence  and  help  has  since  grown 
into  an  unspeakable  blessing  and  bene¬ 
diction  to  thousands  of  wounded  aud  dy¬ 
ing  men.  On  a  small  scale,  these  hum¬ 
ble  women  were  a  type,  and  may  have 
been  the  unconscious  and  indirect  sugges¬ 
tion  from  which  has  since  grown  that 
splendid  organization  which  has  become 
the  pride  and  glory  of  ail  civilized  Jands 
under  the  name  of  the  Red  Cross  Society. 

^ome  Keuover — Some  l'i!i  Nameiesa  Graves, 
ai  Under  the  skill  of  their  faithful  sur- 


geons,  and  the  good 

and  Brothers,  the  majority  of  their 
patients  recovered  and  again  joined 
the  army.  But  for  about  two  hundred, 
the  correct  number  being  unknown,  even 
these  loving  hands  could  do  no  more 
than  ease  their  pain  and  smooth  and 
soften  the  dark  passage  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  For  these 
the  sacred  spot  on  which  we  now  stand 
had  been  marked  by  higher  power  as 
their  final  resting  place  ! 

To  some  ol  them  the  kind  offices  of 
their  attendants  were  of  short  duration.  | 
For  more  than  one  the  trying  fatigue  01  r 
the  long  and  rough  journey  from  Brandy¬ 
wine  had,  doubtless,  been  too  great  a 
strain.  Of  one,  at  least,  we  know  that  he 
fell  asleep  the  very  morning  after  their 
arrival  at  Ephrata.  This  was  Captain 
John  McMeyer  McDonald,  a  brave  and 
intrepid  soldier  from  Virginia.  His  com¬ 
pany,  largely  from  New  Jersey,  was  heav-l 
ily  stricken  at  Brandywine  ;  aud  we  are 
told  that  sixteen  of  its  survivors  had 
borne  the  body  of  their  wounded  Com¬ 
mander  from  the  field,  “defending  it,  and 
themselves,  with  an  obstinate  valor  much 


more  resembling  the  fiction  of  romance 
than  the  narrative  of  history.”  He  was; 
buried  with  military  honors  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  yonder  corner-stone  of  the 
proposed  monument,  his  own  soldiers  low¬ 
ering  him  into  the  grave. 

For  some  time  afterwards  the  dead 
seemed  to  nave  been  given  separate  and 
military  burial.  They  soon,  however, be¬ 
came  too  numerous  to  permit  of  even; 
this  slight  tribute,  and  were  afterwards  [§ 
deposited  together  in  trenches  without,? 
formal  ceremony. 

W ith  the  exception  of  Capt.  McDonald,  i  ‘ 
we  do  not  even  know  the  name  of  a  single  ! 
one,  and  neither  whence  they  came  nor  | 
the  day  of  their  death.  All  records  con¬ 
cerning  them  seem  to  have  been  either 
lost  or  destroyed.  I  repeat  the  hope  ex¬ 
pressed  on  this  spot  fifty-one  years  ago, 
by  the  eloquent  orator  of  that  day,  but 
thus  far  not  realized,  that  the  publicity 
given  by  such  exercises  as  these  may  re¬ 
sult  in  bringing  to  light  some  trace  ofgl 
them.  Much  more  than  idle  curiosity  ): 
would  be  gratified  could  this  knowledge 
be  obtained.  In  all  human  probability, 
how'ever,  we  shall  never  know  their 
names. 

Names  Unknown,  but  Their  Memories  Im¬ 
mortal. 

Nor  do  we  need  their  names  to  know 
what  manner  of  men  they  were  !  The 
army  to  which  they  belonged,  and  the 
cause  in  which  they  fell,  sufficiently  in¬ 
dicate  this  !  The  Continental  army  was 
not  a  band  of  hirelings,  nor  yet  a  body 
of  men  with  whom  arms  were  a  profes¬ 
sion  or  military  glory  a  passion.  Theyj 
were  the  young  and  vigorous  manhood1 
of  the  people,  drawn  from  the  farm, 
the  workshop,  the  office  aud  even  the 
pulpit,  by  the  deep  conviction  that  their 
liberties  wero  at  stake  and  that  they 
were  worth  more  than  even  life.  Every  - 
school  boy  is  familiar  with  the  brilliant 
names  ot  the  general  officers.  But  it  is! 


uot  by  the  roster  of  commanders  alone 
that  we  must  judge  an  army.  The  rank 
and  file  is  the  real  test  of  its  character. 

On  the  staff  of  Washington  was  a  young 
officer  who,  had  he  chanced  to  have  been 
one  of  the  two  hundred  here  buried,  would 
have  left  future  America  to  frame  its 
constitution  without  the  aid  of  the 
greatest  constructive  statesman  it  has 
known,  iu  the  person  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  !  In  the  ranks  at  Brandywine 
iwas  a  young  stripling  carrying  a 
musket,  who  had  he  here  died 
would  have  left  that  constitution 
without  the  breath  of  life  which  was  put 
into  it  by  the  masterly  exposition  of 
John  Marshall  !  Or,  had  another  boy  of 
!  twenty  been  buried  here,  the  doctrine 
|  which  shall  preserve  America  free  from 
.the  touch  of  European  politics  might 
never  have  beeu  announced  ;  or  if  it  had 
I  would  have  borne  the  name  of  another 
than  James  Monroe  ! 

Who  shall  tell  how  many  equally 
bright  and  promising  lights  may  have 
.gone  out  in  yonder  cloisters!  Aud  who 
shall  measure  the  possibilities  of  future 
service  of  which  the  country  may  have 
jbeen  robbed  by  the  graves  which  lie  at 
our  feet  !  But  whether  or  not  the  men 
who  here  died  were  of  equal  gift  or 
promise  with  such  as  these,  they  were, 
at  least,  of  like  character  aud  mold, 
j  They  shared  the  same  love  of  liberty  • 
i  the  same  lolty  purpose  animated  their 
j  souls;  and  by  their  death  they  testified 
that  with  equal  willingness  they  had 
placed  upon  the  altar  of  their  country  the 
gift  of  life  itself  ! 

We  may  perhaps  be  able  in  a  measure 
to  imagiue  somewhat  of  the  physical 
agonies  which  these  men  underwent 
here.  But  who  shall  depict  the  anguish 
of  spirit  with  which  many  of  these  brave 
souls  must  have  passed  into  their  loner 
sleep!  Most  of  them  died  at  what  was. 
almost  the  darkest  period  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  early  enthusiasm  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  had  passed  away.  The  novelty  of 
War  had  gone  and  its  terrors  became 
awfully  familiar.  The  last  thing  they 
had  heard  as  they  wem  into  the  conllict 
at  Brandywine  wa6  the  proclamation  of 
Washington  himself  warning  them  of  the  I 
supreme  importance  of  the  impending 
engagement.  And  as  they  started  on 
j  their  mournful  journey  to  Ephrata  their 
I  eyes  had  lingered  in  farewell  upon  their 
;  comrades  retreating  in  defeat,  while  the 
I  British  marched  in  triumph  into  the 
[  capital  of  their  country.  Some  of  them 
I  did  not  live  to  hoar  even  of  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne,  and  those  who  did  must 
I  later  also  have  had  many  a  bitter  and 
disheartening  report  from  their  starving 
comrades  at  Valley  Forge.  News  came 
j  very  rarely  from  the  loved  ones  in  their 
|  distant  homes,  but  when  it  did  it  spoke 
I  of  the  savings  of  years  all  consumed,  and 
of  want  made  thrice  harder  by  the  miser¬ 
able  and  deceptive  ourreucy  which  their 
[Congress,  now  iu  exile  from  its  own 
capital  city,  persisted  in  calling  money. 

Their  Deaths  Clouded  with  Uncertainty. 
Could  the  veil  have  been  withdrawn 


from  the  dying  eyes  of  these  heroes,  and 
they  have  beeu  given  a  glimpso  of  the 
rising  glories  of  their  country,  with  what 
lofty  exultation  would  they  then  have 
passed  to  their  final  reward.  And  could 
they  have  looked  farther  still,  and  seen 
the  long  line  of  reforms  which  should  fol¬ 
low  as  issues  of  their  sacrifice  in  Old 
England  herself,  or  watched  the  little 
flame  which  they  had  nursed  burst  forth 
.in  less  than  a  dozen  years  alter  their 
death,  in  distant  France,  into  a  confla¬ 
gration  which  should  consume  kings  aud 
thrones,  and  result  within  a  ceutury  iu  a 
new  Republic  in  their  stead,  what  a  flood 
of  comfort  would  this  vision  have  thrown 
upon  their  dying  hour.  All  this,  how¬ 
ever,  was  hidden  from  their  eyes.  Aud, 
therefore,  many  a  choice  spirit  must  here 
have  sunk  into  eternity  clouded  by  a 

shadow  deeper  than  that  of  death  itself _ 

the  despair  of  having  made  its  costly  sac¬ 
rifice  in  vain  I 

But  the  knowledge  of  the  blessings  to 
come  which  was  deuiea  them  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  their  children.  We  know 
of  them  not  by  prophetic  vision,  but  by 
possession  and  enjoyment !  We  live  in 
the  midst  of  the  fruitage  of  their  sacrifice! 
The  few  thousands  of  their  generation 
have  multiplied  into  many  millions.  The 
confederation  which  they  left  behind 
them  has  extended  itself  from  ocean  to 
ocean  aud  has  developed  into  the  most 
powerful  and  promising  nation  of  the 
earth.  The  farmer  of  to-day  no  longer 
tills  his  so.l  with  a  wooden  plow 
nor  reaps  it  with  a  form  of  sickle  a 
thousand  years  old,  as  did  the  farmer  of 
1777.  The  pious  sisters  of  Ephrata  spun 
and  wove  the  clothing  for  these  martyrs 
with  the  same  kind  of  tools  with  which 
Penelope  of  old  kept  her  importunate 
suitors  at  bay,  but  to-day  the  mills  and 
looms  on  a  thousand  water  courses  trans- 
lorm  the  fabrics  of  every  clime.  Instead 
of  being  the  convenient  commercial  de¬ 
pendency  of  a  selfish  mother,  our  grana¬ 
ries  aud  factories  are  prepared  to  feed, 
clothe  and  develop  empires.  The  spirit  t 
of  inquiry  possesses  our  people,  and  the  • 
geuius  of  invention  revolutionizes  our 
machinery  aud  processes  almost  every 
decade.  The  law  aims  to  vindicate  the 
manhood  of  the  humblest  citizen,  aud  to 
protect  each  one,  high  or  low,  iu  the 
results  of  his  labor.  We  not  only 
enjoy  religious  liberty  but  the  policy  of 
our  institutions  is  to  practice  religious 
toleration.  The  possibility  of  all  these  ' 
blessings  was  saved  to  us  by  the  men 
whom  we  are  here  to  honor,  or  has  come 
to  us  as  a  consequence  of  the  principles 
and  institutions  for  which  they  died.  And 
in  large  measure  like  things  have  come 
to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  as  the 
indirect  consequence  of  the  struggle  of 
these  men. 

Knowing  these  things,  as  we  do,  no 
anniversary  such  as  this  could  be  other 
than  an  inspiration  to  every  patriotic 
heart  ! 

The  Time  for  Ac: ion  Has  Coine. 

And  yet  this  occasion  bears  within 
itself  for  us  an  element  of  self-reproach. 


nore  than  a  century  the  remains  of 
Luese  revolutionary  heroes  have  reseed 
here  unmarked.  The  ashes  of  the  last 
survivor  of  the  saintly  sisters  who 
smoothed  their  fevered  brows  have  long 
since  mouldered  into  dust.  The  old 
cloisters  which  witnessed  their  death 
agonies  have  disappeared.  The  stately 
poplars,  which  stood  sentinel  at  their 
burial,  and  chauted  the  requiem  of  the 
north  winds  over  their  new  made  mounds, 
have  fallen  into  decay.  The  snows  of 
more  than  a  hundred  winters  have  melted 
into  the  sod  above  them,  and  the  inevit¬ 
able  course  of  nature  has  brought  their 
very  graves  themselves  to  the  common 
level.  And  yet  the  hand  of  their  children: 
has  not  risen  to  stay  the  march  of  oblivion 
nor  done  aught  to  perpetuate  here  the  I 
memory  of  their  glory  ! 

The  little  hamlet  has  grown  into  a 
thriving  borough.  The  sparsely  settled 
Shire  in  which  they  died  is  now  the 
princely  “  Empire  of  Lancaster.”  The 
province  in  which  they  fell,  and  of  which 
many  of  them  were  children,  has  become, 
the  second  greatest  State  of  the  Union, 
surpassing  in  wealth  and  dignity  many 
kingdoms  of  the  Old  World,  and  exceed¬ 
ing  in  population  the  whole  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  at  the  time  when  they  died.  The 
new  nation,  which  was  christened  with 
their  blood,  has  passed  swiftly  to  the  head 
of  the  sisterhood  of  nations  and  become 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world. 1 
Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
wealth  and  splendid  growth  still  lie  these 
sacred  ashes,  seemingly  forgotten  and 
uucherished  !  Memorials  to  wealth  and 
pride  dot  the  land  ou  every  hand,  and  yet 
not  even  the  most  modest  shaft  rises  over 
these  consecrated  graves  ! 

Fifty  years  ago  a  movement  was  aus¬ 
piciously  begun  to  repair  this  neglect,  but 
was  allowed  to  languish,  and  finally  die. 
The  occasion  of  this  large  gathering  here 
to-day  is  again  to  consider  this  matter, 
and  to  renew  tho  project,  then  so  well  be¬ 
gun,  of  placing  here  some  appropriate 
monument. 

Lee  the  Men  of  To-day  I>o  Their  Duty. 

It  is  not  alone  for  the  sake  of  these 
men  that  we  propose  to  do  this. 
We  are  not  here  to  glorify  them.  They 
need  neither  monument  nor  eulogy  at  our 
hands.  No  human  eulogy  cau  add  to 
their  glory,  and  no  failure  to  do  them 
justice  cau  make  it  less  !  But  we  owe  it 
to  ourselves,  and  to  those  who  are  to 
come  after  us,  that  their  memory  shall 
uot  die  with  us.  Kuowing  the  royal 
heritage  of  freedom  which  these  men, 
and  their  companions  in  arms  and  death, 
purchased  for  us  we  have  the  duty  upon 
us  of  transmitting  this  knowledge  to  pos¬ 
terity  and  of  keeping  alive  the  love  of  it 
among  our  fellows. 

To  my  mind  the  most  significant  and 
interesting  feature  of  this  day’s  exercises 
has  been  the  presence  of  such  a  large 
body  of  children  iu  th^  demonstration  ol” 
the  morning.  They  will  not  soon  forget 
the  brilliant  pageantry  of  this  day.  And 
as  they  grow  older  this  memory  will  prove 
^ho  thread  by  which  they  will  find  the 


meaning  of  this  and  like  occasions.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  In  the  children  of  to¬ 
day  lies  the  promise  and  potency  of  the 
future  aud  it  is  upon  them  that  we  should 
impress  the  sacrifices  of  their  forefathers 
and  the  lessons  of  patriotism.  They  may 
not  in  their  day  be  called  upon  to  defeud 
their  country  with  their  lives.  And  yet 
the  presence  with  us  here  of  these  gray¬ 
haired  veterans  in  military  dress  reminds 
us  that  even  for  us  bloody  coufiict  for 
our  country  has  been  a  need  of  the  not 
distant  past.  Even  within  receut  months 
ominous  shadows  have  warned  us  that 
at  any  moment,  out  of  a  seemingly  cloud¬ 
less  sky,  may  ring  forth  the  clarion  call 
of  our  country  summoning  its  youug  men 
to  the  defense  of  their  most  cherisiied  in- 1 
stitutions  and  to  recalling  by  force  mis¬ 
guided  brethren  from  the  wild  wastes  of 
License  to  the  even  paths  of  Liberty  under 
I  the  Law. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  glories  of  our 
country  Lhat  it  has  not  heretofore  needed 
to  bear  the  curse  of  a  large  stand¬ 
ing  army.  The  spontaneous  loyalty  of 
her  people  has  met  its  every  danger.  This  I 
is  the  only  proper  defense  of  a  free  peo¬ 
ple.  Its  permanence,  however,  rests  alone 
upon  an  abiding  love  of  country  in  their 
hearts. 

But  not  only  for  possible  wars  do  we  j 
need  to  keep  alive  this  living  flame  !r 
“Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  j 
than  war!”  And  the  normal  luuctiou  of] 
our  institutions  is  to  shelter  and  guide  a; 
great  people  through  the  pursuit  of  the 
arts  of  peace  to  work  out  the  destiny  allot-  i 
ted  to  them.  The  centre  of  intellectual! 
and  political  power,  which  in  ancient  days  \ 
hovered  about  the  shores  of  the  Medit- 
terrauean,  nas  been  gradually  movingj 
westward.  It  seems  to  be  reaching  its! 
final  resting-place  on  our  soil.  Here,  so! 
far  as  human  foresight  now  can  tell,  istol 
be  the  theatre  ip  which,  among  a*ud  by[ 
our  children,  must  be  worked  out  the 
latest  and  most  profound  problems  of  freej 
government. 

Let  us  then  by  every  means  in  our  power  ' 
cherish  iu  our  own  hearts  and  nourish 
iu  those  of  our  children  the  ideals  of  our! 
brave  ancestors  out  of  which  have  grown 
the  beneficent  institutions  which  we  now! 
eujoy.  Aud  as  one  means  to  this  end  let | 
us  show  ourselves  worthy  of  these  bless¬ 
ings  by  seeing  to  it  that  there  rise  ou  this 
sacred  hill  some  fit  memorial  to  mark  its 
glory  !  Thus  shall  we  leave  here  a  sign! 
to  the  generations  ;  and  our  children,  when  j 
they  stand  where  we  have  stood,  shall  i 
learn  to  bless  the  memory  of  those  who ' 
lived  aud  those  who  died  on  this  hallowed 
spot!  _  _  J 


?  * 

and  daughter  of  the  first  named.  The 
graves  are  all  marked  by  qnaint  old  head 
6tones  of  imported  marble,  on  which  the 
inscriptions  are  singularly  well  preserved. 
A  small  marble  monument  has  been 
erected  in  more  modern  times  to  the 
knight,  Andrew,  and  his  family.  On  this 
besides  the  inscription  given  above  are 
these : 

From, 

Date,  3  / 

1 

OLD  ST.  JOHN’S 

[ .  ■  Zfy  'S 

j  JANE,  j 

Wife  of  Andrew  Douglass, 

Daughter  of  i-ord  Ross, 

;  Died  1742,  Aged  t-8. 
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I  Mary  Douglass, 

:  Only  Daughter, 

Wife  of  John  Elliott, 

YEARS  AGO. 

■j 

|  Died  1807,  Aged  73. 

r 


Son  of  Lord  Douglass  the  Pioneer 
Bezellon  and  Other  Worthies 
Burled  In  the  Graveyaad. 


“Now  pass  thou  onward  as  was  thy 
wont,  brave  heart,  and  Douglass  will  fol¬ 
low  thee  or  die  !  ” 

A  splendid  martial  figure  clad  in  the 
light  armor  of  the  best  days  of  chivalry, 
and  mounted  on  a  mighty  Flanders  horse, 
Lord  James  Douglass  spake  these  words 
as  he  hurled  the  casket  with  the  heart  of 
King  Bruce  far  into  the  ranks  of  the  Sara¬ 
cens.  I  seem  to  see  him  now  and  to  hear 
the  trumpet  ringing  tones  of  his  voice, 
the  rattle  of  the  lances,  as  their  pennonei 
points  are  thrown  down  towards  the  foe 
and  then  on  they  rush  in  a  solid  mass. 
This  company  of  young  and  gallant 
esquires  and  famous  knights,  charging  an 
army  all  alone  as  Custer  and  his  cav¬ 
alry  charged  against  the  savage  Sioux, 
and  dying  in  the  battle,  everyone  of 
them  on  the  hills  of  Granada,  as  those 
American  troopers  died  on  Montana 
plains. 

This  is  the  thrilling  scene  that  rises 
from  the  misty  glories  of  old  times  with 
the  reading  of  a  name  upon  an  old  mossy 
tombstone  only  a  couple  of  hours  ride 
from  Lancaster: 

ESQ.R.  ANDREW,  : 

Son  of  Lord  Douglass. 

1742  : 

This  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
famous  Donglass  of  Scotland,  of  that 
“Black  Douglass,”  of  the  borderland,  of 
whom  the  terror  was  so  great  in  England 
that  the  mothers  used  to  sing: 

Hush  ye,  hush  ye, 

My  little  petsle, 

The  Black  Douglass, 

Shall  not  g.-t  ye. 
i  A  terrible  warrior,  truly,  and  yet 
withal  a  gentle-hearted,  knight. 

But  great  in  war  as  were  those  Dou¬ 
glasses  these  that  sleep  in  the  old  church 
yard  at  Compass  were  quiet  gentlemen 
and  good  farmers  and  churchmen.  There 
are  five  of  the  family  buried  here,  the 
esquire,  Andrew,  named  above;  Thomas 
Douglass,  who  died  in  1794,  Archi¬ 
bald  Donglass  1756,  and  the  wife 


The  daughter  of  Lord  Ross  did  not  long 
survive  her  husband,  the  Esquire  Andrew, 
but  there  are  descendants  of  this  Donglass 
family  living.  The  late  George  de  B. 
Keim,  of  the  Reading  railroad,  was  one  of 
I  them,  aDdoneofhis  daughters  bears  the 
name  Susan  Douglass. 

In  this  old  church  yard  there  are  many 
other  quaint  and  interesting  grave  stones, 
aDd  some  that  are  very  ancient  in  our 
'eyes,  for  a  century  or  two,  is  a  very  long 
stretch  of  time  for  Americans  to  look  back 
upon  at  home. 

There  is  the  grave  of  that  famous 
Bezellon  who  was  also  buried 


. 

pioneer _ _  _  „„„ 

there  in  1742.  His  name  figures  prominent¬ 
ly  in  colonial  records,  and  it  was  he  who 
first  blazed  the  trail  through  the  forest  to 
what  is  now  the  site  of  Lancaster  and  then 
on  to  the  Susquehanna.  This  trail  became 
the  fine,  straight  road  now  known  as  “  the 
old  road,”  and  along  which  you  must 
drive  for  twenty  miles  to  reach  this  old 
“  Compass  Church  ”  otherwise  known  for 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  as  St. 
John’?  church,  Pequea. 

This  road  was  known  in  colonial  times 
as  Old  Peter’s  Road. 

The  church  buildiDg  and  the  church 
yard  lie  just  across  the  county  line  in  ' 
Chester  county,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
the  parishioners  have  always  been  on  the  ■> 
Lancaster  county  side,  and  this  ancient 
Episcopal  church  should  be  ranked  among  <le 
the  most  ancient  and  interesting  of  this  c 
county.  : . 

,  The  exterior  appearance  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  simple  and  unpretentious  as  befits 
a  rural  parish.  There  is  not  even  the 
cross  upon  it  which  usually  appears  upon 
.Episcopal  churches.  High  stone  steps 
(rise  to  the  doorway  above  which  appears 
a  tablet  with  the  following  inscription: 


The  First 

8t.  John’s  Church,  Pequea, 
Was  Erected  A.  D.  172!). 
The  Second  A.  D.  1753. 
This  Building, the  Third, 
A.  D.lSsR. 


The  little  building  stands  with  dignity 
upon  a  high  level  of  ground  some  fifty 
yards  back  from  the  old  road;  and  in 
front  and  a  little  to  one  side  are  grouped 
some  fine  old  trees  casting  their  grateful 
shade  upon  it.  The  beauty  of  trees  is  not 
always  appreciated  as  it  should  be  and  it 


is  pleasant  to  find  that  the  congregation 
of  St.  John’s  have  a  proper  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things.  May  the  trees  stand 
there  for  many  a  generation  safe  from  the 
axe  and  safe  from  the  hands  of  those 
vandals  'who  are  always  mangling  the 
finest  old  trees  in  Lancaster,  by  “trim- 
ing”  them  into  hideous  stumps  and 
mangled  forms  of  their  noble  selves. 

Pass  through  the  doorway  and  vesti¬ 
bule,  and  you  find  yourself  in  a  small  but 
well  proportioned  church,  having  two 
singular  little  galleries  over  the  right  and 
left  hand  corners  as  you  enter,  and  an 
organ  loft  and  choir  between  them.  There 
are  two  narrow  aisles  and  the  pews  have 
doors  and  numbers,  while  the  equipment 
of  the  platform  at  the  further  end  with 
reading  desk  and  altar  cloths  is  that  of  a 
low-church,  but  very  “churchly,”  Epis¬ 
copal  communion. 

The  Eev.  S.  K.  Boyd  conducted  the  ser¬ 
vices  with  an  air  of  impressive  sincerity 
and  fervor,  and  preached  a  mostjexeellent 
sermon  to  an  attentive  congregation. 

After  the  service  you  will  find  the  gate 
of  the  church  yard  open  and  may  pass  out 
and  around  to  the  rear  of  the  church 
where  you  will  find  the  oldest  graves.  Letl 
us  return  to  that  of  the  pioneer  Bezellon 
who  with  fourteen  other  men  set  to  work 
with  his  axe  to  build  that  first  church  in 
the  forest  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
It  was  a  house  of  hewn  timber,  twenty- 
two  feet  long  by  twenty,  but  pioneers  of 
four  races  worked  together  at  its  build¬ 
ing.  Bezellon  was  a  French  Huguenot j 
and  there  were  English,  Scotch  and  Iiish, 1 
but  hardly  a  German  among  them,  for 
that  neighborhood  was  settled  chiefly  by , 
English-speaking  emigrants.  The  grave 
of  the  Huguenot  backwoodsman  bears  this) 
inscription: 

I  PETER  BEZELLON,  :  , 

I  1742  j  i 

•  Who’er  thou  art,  with  tender  heart,  \  j 
Stop,  read  and  think  on  me. 

■  I  once  was  well,  as  now  thou  art,  ; 
as  now  I  am  so  thou  shalt.  be.  ;  i 


The  last  lines  of  this  curious  quatrain 
have  an  almost  spiteful  sound,  but  we 
may  be  sure  that  old  Peter  Bezellon  was  i 
not  of  a  spiteful  spirit,  for  the  records 
rather  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  well 
gifted  with  the  Frenchman’s  spirit  of; 
good  fellowship,  as  well  as  self-confidence 
and  courage.  “Peter  will  talk  high,  but 
generally  hearkens  to  reason,”  wrote  one 
who,  knew  him.  He  traded  constantly 
with  the  Indians  and  was  much  respected 
by  them,  and  in  1707  he  was  one  of  four, 
who  with  Governor  John  Evans,  went 
from  tribe  to  tribe  among  the  Indians 
making  treaties  of  peace  and  friendship. 
Many  interesting  things  are  recorded  of  i 
this  brave  old  pioneer,  who  died  at  the  I 
age  of  eighty,  and  was  buried  here  and  by 
his  side  his  wife: 


MARTHA  BUZELLON, 
Died  1761. 

All  you  ihat  come  my  grave  to  see 
Aud  as  I  am  so  you  must  be. 
Repent  in  time,  no  time 
Por  sudden  1  was  sw 


Pobr  Martha,  who 
so  sudden,  was  a  sister  of  John  and  Moses 
Combe,  also  leading  pioneers  and  Indian 
tradera,  who  were  buried  in  this  church¬ 
yard  in  the  year  1736^  though  I  did  not 
find  their  tombstones. 

There  are  the  grave  stones  of  George 
Boyd,  who  died  1751,  Jeremiah  Davis 
1790,  John  Hethiington  1749,  and  many 
other  worthy  and  sturdy  men  of  the  olden 
time  about  whom  much  might  be]written, 
and  there  is  the  grave  of  Martha  Hender¬ 
son,  who  died  in  1809,  and  of  many  others; 
from  whom  might  be  traced  well  known 
names  of  to-day. 

It  is  an  interesting  spot,  this  old  for¬ 
gotten  churchyard,  with  its  haunting 
memories  of  the  rough  pioneer  days  and 
of  the  grand  old  times  in  that  hard  old 
world  from  which  these  pioneers  came 
over— that  hard  old  world  where  its 
knights  went  crusading  and  the  pious 
Hnguenots  went  to  martyrdom — 
that  hard  old  world  from  which 
the  children  of  knights  and  mar¬ 
tyrs  came  forth  so  gallantly  to  the  making  > 
of  this  bright  new  world,  and  to  the 
dawning  of  brighter  if  not  better  times. 

Of  the  old  church  itself,  standing  there 
in  the  quiet  simplicity  of  its  ancient  dig¬ 
nity,  an  interesting  history  might  be 
written, for  it  has  numbered  many  eminent 
men  and  worthy  women  among  its  con¬ 
gregation  and  holy  and  able  men  among 
its  pastors.  Its  first  pastor  and  founder 
was  the  missionary  Bichard  Backhouse, 
who  once  a  month  traveled  on  horseback 
through  the  forest  trail  from  Chester  to 
preach  to  the  settlers  and  traders 
at  “The  Compass.”  In  1793  Eev. 
John  Blackhall  “entered  upon  ye 
care  at  ye  request  of  ye  con¬ 
gregation,”  but  he  moved  to  Lancas¬ 
ter  and  the  Eev.  Backhouse  resumed 
charge  and  a  little  later  was  much  dis¬ 
tressed  to  find  that  some  of  his 
flock  were  “giddy  brained  with 
Methodism.”  This  worthy  man  died  in 
1750,  worn  out  by  hard  service  and  long 
journeys  through  the  wilderness  of  Lan¬ 
caster  and  Chester  counties.  His  successor 
was  the  Eev.  Geo.  Craig,  who  came  from 
England,  and  then  Thomas  Barton,  who 
also  held  the  parish  at  Carnarvon  and 
Lancaster. 

Then  came  the  Eevolution  and  the 
“Church  of  England,”  like  all  things 
English, fell  under  a  cloud.  Barton  sailed 
for  England  but  died  on  the  ocean. 

In  1784  a  Lutheran  minister,  Eev.  J. 
Frederick  lllig,  was  chosen  and  served 
for  four  years  We  may  hear  the  Episco¬ 
palians  of  to-day  groan  at  this.  Then, 
“Mr.  Elisha  Eigg”  and  Levi  Heath  were 
successively  chosen  to  perform  the  duties 
of  ministers.  April  6,  1799,  the  congre¬ 
gation  was  incorporated  and  chartered, 
with  Eev.  Joseph  Clarkson  as  pastor.  He 
was  the  first  person  in  America  admitted 
to  the  “Holy  Order  of  Deacons,”  the  ordi¬ 
nation  being  in  Christ's  church,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  Eev.  Y/illiam  Augustus  Muhl- 
0>-\\Qxg  was  his  assistant  and  later  the 

^Ofiamnel  Bowman  andEev.J.B.  Clem- 
’ 'in  1831  Eev.  E.  U.  Morgan  became 


pastor,  and  in  1834  Rev.  Edward  Young 
Buchanan,  brother  of  President  James 
Buchanan,  All  of  the  pastors  held  the 
charge  in  connection  with  several, 
other  parishes,  traveling  about  and 
holding  servicess  in  various  churches  al¬ 
ternately.  In  1845  Rev.  Buchanan  re- 
jsigned  under  the  conviction  that  the 
church  should  have  a  minister  of  its  own 
( and  Rev.  Henry  Tullidge  was  chosen. 
The  succeeding  pastors  were  Revs.  E  P 
Wright,  Wm.  G.  Hawkins,  Geo.  G.  Hep¬ 
burn,  Henry  R.  Smith,  Thomas  Mee  and 
Henry  Tullidge  again  in  1883;  then  J.  W. 
Geiger  as  a  lay  reader,  and  in  1884  th  e 
present  rector,  Rev.  S.  K.  Boyer. 

To  most  readers  this  may  be  merely  an 
uninteresting  list  of  names  but  there  are 
those  who  will  recognize  in  this  roll  of 
pastors  many  who  were  widely  known 
throughout  the  land  for  eloquence, 
'scholarship  and  zeal  no  less  than  for  their 
exemplary  lives. 

It  is  a  quaint  little  old  country  church, 
this  St.  John’s  of  the  Comj>ass,  aDditwili 
well  repay  you  to  drive  down  that  way 
and  take  a  look  at  it  some  Sundav,  start¬ 
ing  well  before  eight  in  the  morning  so  as 
to  be  in  time  for  the  service,  and  taking 
plenty  of  time  after  church  is  out  for 
loitering  in  the  old  church  yard. 


;  Pate,  t/V/T?/, 

ij-uiteniigm  me  oni  cnurcn  yard.  > 

Thaddeusstevens;  U 

j  LEADER  OF  CONGRESS 

'REVIEW  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR  TIME  ORATOR 

AND  DEBATER. 


EY  EX-SENATOR  H.  12.  DAY/ES 


|  Copyright,  1894,  by  S.  S.  McClure.  Ltd. 

Thaddeus  Stevens  entered  the  pre¬ 
liminary  conflicts  which  led  to  the  * 

|  civil  war  at  the  opening-  of  the  Thirty-  " 
sixth  Congress  as  the  Representative 
of  the  Lancaster  district  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  home  of  Mr.  Buchanan, 
then  midway  in  his  most  pitiable  and 
disastrous  Presidential  term.  He  had 
already  attained  the  advanced  age  of  b 
6G.  He  had  previously  served  four 
years  as  a  Representative  and  had 
been  in  retirement  six  years.  He  and 
j  Mr.  Buchanan  had  been  intense  po- 
[  litical  opponents  all  their  political 
j  lives.  They  had,  however,  lived  as 
neighbors  in  the  same  town,  main¬ 
taining  rigidly  and  with  extreme  for¬ 
mality  all  the  outward  forms  of  polite 
intercourse,  concealing-  from  public 
observation  under  the  guise  of  an  ex¬ 
treme  courtesy  of  demeanor  that  in- ; 
tense  personal  hostility  which  their  . 
followers  openly  manifested. 

Mr.  Stevens  had  voluntarily  retired 
from  public  life  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  but  the  gathering  I 
storm  was  so  surcharged  with  elec-.  , 
tricity,  and  the  lamentable  weakness¬ 
es  of  his  old  opponent  were  giving 
such  direct  aid  to  his  hereditary  foes 
that,  like  the  old  -war  horse  who 
snuffs  the  battle  from  afar,  he  sought 


to  re-enter  the  lists.  On  the  night  of 
his  election  he  telegraphed  the  un¬ 
welcome  news  to  the  President,  his 
long-time  most  formidable  political 
foe,  in  this  apparently  innocent  mes¬ 
sage:  “I’m  on  my  way  to  Washing¬ 
ton.”  No  one  else,  hardly  Mr.  Ste¬ 
vens  himself,  understood  its  true 
meaning,  however,  as  well  as  did  Mr. 
Buchanan. 

The  Wising-  Storm. 


The  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  to  which  ■- 
Mr.  Stevens  had  been  returned  after 
a  retirement  of  six  years,  was  the 
one  next  preceding  the  inauguration 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  war  of  the 
rebellion.  In  it  the  struggle  of  a  half  ;  < 
century  for  the  extension  and  per¬ 
petual  domination  of  slavery  in  the 
republic  had  come  to  naught,  and  it 
was  the  one  in  which  was  kenneled 
the  treason  that  failure  had  begotten. 

The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
|  mise  had  brought  fatal  weakness  up-  ) 

;  on  the  cause  it  was  intended  to  \ 

i  strengthen. 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  act  had  prov¬ 
ed  worse  than  dry  ashes  in  the  grasp 
ot  the  slave  power,  for  it  had  secured 
the  admission  of  two  new  free  States 
into  the  Union  instead  of  two  slave 
LStates.  and  had  thus  turned  for  the  ’ 


'■  Qj  'j 


future  the  balance  between  slave  arid*] 
frefe  States  on  the  side  of  freedom  in¬ 
stead  of  slavery  for  which  that  repeal 
had  been  projected.  And  before  the 
close  of  this  Congress,  a  new  one  and 
a  President  had  been  elected  upon  the 
distinct  issue  of  free  soil. 

No  Congress  since  the  beginning  of 
the  government  had  been  so  shaken 
with  convulsions  as.  this  one.  Po¬ 
litical  jDartics  were  so  nearly  equal 
in  the  House  that  a  Speaker  was  only  j 
elected  by  one  majority  after  a  strug¬ 
gle  of  two  months  and  more  than 
fifty  ballots.  A  price  was  set  upon 
the  heads  of  more  than  two  score  of 
us,  and  we  debated  great  questions 
in  the  presence  of  galleries  crowded 
with  armed  men,  the  click  of  whose 
revolvers  sometimes  mingled  with 
hisses  and  curses  heard  on  the  floor. 
Everywhere,  among  the  people  as  well 
as  in  Congress,  the  political  atmos¬ 
phere  was  charged  with  sulphur  and 
dynamite,  and  unborn  treason  was 
quickening  into  life  in  Capitol  and 
Cabinet. 

At  Once  Becomes  a  Leader. 

Into  this  Congress  Mr.  Stevens  came 
at  the  age  of  67  to  deal  with  the  men 
and  measures  of  a  period  in  our  his¬ 
tory  without  parallel  in  the  depth  and 
reach  of  the  purposes  or  in  the  grand-  j ' 
eur  of  the  results  which  have  made  its 
record  immortal.  The  place  of  leader  | 
was  at  once  conceded  to  him,  and  was 
maintained  till  he  died  after  a  continu¬ 
ous  service  of  nearly  ten  of  the  most 
eventful  years  in  all  our  annals.  In  all 
1  that  time  and  during  all  its  storms 
and  crisis  he  never  for  a  moment  re¬ 
laxed  the  hold  upon  that  supremacy  I 
which  is  ever  accorded  to  the  biggest 
brain  and  the  stiffest  will.  There 
was  not  an  hour  in  that  ten  years 
that  he  was  not  in  armor,  and  scarcely  I 
one  that  he  was  not  in  battle,  but; 
there  is  ho  record  of  a  bended  knee  I 
.  or  a  broken  lance. 

The  whole  life  of  this  man  and  alii 
-  there  was  in  him  were  aids  to  that 
brain  power  and  unbending  will  which 
made  him  the  unrivaled  leader  he  was. 
The  field  on  which  he  took  command 
war,  the  battlefield  of  freedom  and 
slavery,  and  he  had  been  bred  a  lover  j 
of  the  one  and  a  hater  of  the  other,  i 
Born  of  the  freedom  and  force  from 
whfich  men  spring  in  the  bracing  at¬ 
mosphere  of  Vermont,  and  to  no  other 
estate  but  poverty  and  opportunity,  a 
graduate  of  that  Dartmouth  College 
which  sent  fori  h  to  a  great  public  ca¬ 
reer  such  men  as  Daniel  Webster  and 
°  Rufus  Choate  and  Salmon  P.  Chase, 

E  with  whom  he  took  rank  in  public  life, 

8  he  cast  his  lot  in  the  yet  new  and  unde- 
{  veloped  portion  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvdnia  before  he  had  reached  his  ma¬ 
jority.  With  this  people  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  devoted  to  the 
progressive  and  perpetual  struggle  of 
manhood  to  assert  its  superiority  over 
the  accidents  of  birth  and  wealth  and 
pride  and  prejudice,  with  which  it  is 
so  often  weighted  in  the  race  that  all 
must  enter.  There  was  to  him  no  dis¬ 
charge  in  that  warfare,  and  the  armor 
which  he  buckled  on  at  the  outset  was 
laid  aside  only  -when  work  with  him 
:  was  done. 

:  This  became  to  him  in  after  life  re- 

:  ligion  and  theology  as  well  as  politics, 

I  and  he  had  little  else  of  either.  His 
j  perseverance  in  this  creed,  like  that 


of  the  Saints,  failed  him  not  to  the 
end.  It  was  the  spirit  which  thirty 
years  before  this  period,  in  fighting 
against  the  color  line  and  for  free 
schools  in  the  Pennsylvania  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention,  prompted  him  to  j£ 
declare  that  “If  this  is  to  be  a  strug- 
gle  between  the  powers  of  light  and 
the  powers  of  darkness,  I  go  for  him' 
whose  banner  streams  in'  the  fight.” 
And  it  was  the  same  spirit  whi;  t,  liv¬ 
ing  through  all  the  subsequent  years 
of  conflict  and  of  trial,  found  utter-  ‘j 
ance  again  in  solemn  directions  in  - 
his  will  for  this  inscription  upon  his 
tomb:  “I  repose  in  this  quiet  and  se- [ 
eluded  spot,  not  from  any  natural  I 
preference  for  solitude,  but  finding  1 
other  cemeteries  limited  by  charter 
rules  to  race,  I  have  chosen  it  that  I 
might  be  enabled  to  illustrate  in  my  i‘ 
death  the  principles  which  I  have  ad— 
vocated  through  a  long  life — Equality 
of  man  before  his  Creator.”  In  all  1 
the  intervening  years  this  spirit  which  ’ 
found  such  striking  utterance  at  the  i 
threshold  and  at  the  close  of  his  pub-  [ 
lie  career  directed  and  determined  all!' 
his  conduct. 

Stevens  as  an  Orator. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Stevens  was  I 
called  back  to  the  public  service  he  P 
did  not  enter  upon  the  exciting  scenes  I 
with  which  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress  I 
opened  as  a  raw  recruit,  but  as  a  sol-  I 
dier  already  trained  for  the  very  lead-  I 
ership  which  was  at  the  outset  accord¬ 
ed  him.  And  he  came  with  every  fac-  , 
ulty  in  him  quickened  and  drilled  I 
ready  for  the  service.  And  they  were  1 
no  ordinary  faculties.  Few,  if  any, 
public  men  in  our  history,  no  contem-j 
porary,  were  so  richly  endowed  by  na-l 
ture  for  the  very  place  he  was  to  fill 
and  the  work  which  henceforth  fell  toi 
his  lot.  He  had  the  instinct  of  an| 
orator  without  his  rhetoric  or  grace.  ( 
He  never  studied  what  to  say,  or  howl 
to  say  it,  but  it  seemed  to  flash  upon! 
him  on  the  instant  where  to  hit  and; 


ijwith  what,  and  taking  deliberate  aimL. 
he  never  missed.  It  was  no  volley  or 
cannonade,  but  a  single  rifle  shot,  andj 
all  was  over. 

He  could  not  make  a  long  speech.: 
Even  at  the  bar,  in  the  most  compli¬ 
cated  case,  it  is  said  that  he  never! 
addressed  a  jury  an  hour,  but  grasp- L 
ing  the  point  on  which  the  case  turn-1 
ed  with  unerring  instinct,  he  concen¬ 
trated  all  pressure  there,  casting! 
aside  everything  else.  His  weapons 
in  debate  were  sometimes  the  thun¬ 
derbolt  descending  upon  the  head! 
without  warning,  sometimes  a  rapier 
reaching  the  heart  before  its  approach 
is  even  felt.  Then  he  would  take  1 
an  antagonist  at  long  range  and  in  t 
fancied  security.  Listeners  would 
hardly  discover  the  direction  of  his 
aim  before  they  saw  the  victim  fall. 

He  would  drop  a  bombshell  into  the 
midst  of  a  self-satisfed  or  self- 
sufficient  group  of  opponents  and  they 
were  hopelessly  scattered.  It  might 
have  been  a  mere  witticism,  or  only 
a  sneer.  It  might  have  been  a  fire! 
ball  revealing  in  its  glare  to  the  gaze 
of  all  something  so  ridiculous  or  so  j 
hideous  that  its  very  parents  would  j 
run  away  from  it.  One  volley  of, 
denunciation  he  would  sometimes  dis¬ 
charge,  but  he  never  kept  a  pack  of 
■  artillery.  His  encounters  in  debate! 

I 

/ 


were  fierce,  sharp,  terrible  and  de- 
a  cisive.  He  never  played  with  his 
victim  nor  kept  him  long  in  misery, 
but  usually  dealt  him  a  single  blow 
and  he  was  done  with  him.  He  was 
more  effective  in  assault  than  in  de- 
.  fenc  and  owed  much  to  the  sudden¬ 
ness  of  the  attack. 

A  Memorable  Speech  in  Congress. 

He  rarely  made  orations.  The 
[Globa  is  full  of  these,  but  they  are  the 
,fruit  which  grows  on  lower  bushes. 

1  One  I  do  well  remember.  No  one 
i  could  forget  the  scene,  though  all  I  can 
i  say  of  it  and  him  seems  strange 
•  enough  without  the  inspiration  of  the 
I  occasion  and  his  presence.  This  one 
|  was  delivered  in  that  last  session  of 
•  Mr.  Buchanan’s  administration  after 
,;he  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  when  the 
'House  was  more  like  a  powder  maga¬ 
zine  than  a  deliberative  assembly. 
His  denunciation  of  the  plotters  of 
.( treason  to  their  very  face  was  ter¬ 
rible,  and  his  expose  of  the  barbar¬ 
ism  of  the  so-called  civilization  behind 
them  was  awful.  The  scene  was  past 
’description,  like  one  man  holding 
j  fiends  at  bay,  when  he  turned  to- 
]  wards  the  representatives  of  this  bar- 
jbarism  before  him  and  said: 

“For  twenty  years  past  it  has  been 
j  unsafe  for  Northern  men  to  travel  or 
!  settle  in  the  South  unless  they  would 
i  avow  their  belief  that  slavery  was  a 
!  good  institution.  Every  day  brings 
news  of  unoffending  citizens  being 
*1  seized,  mobbed,  tarred  and  feathered, 

\  and  hanged  by  scores  without  any 
i  trial  by  legal  tribunal  or  evidence  of 
]  guilt.” 

Nearly  fifty  or  them  rose  to  their 
I  feet  and  rushed  towards  him  with  im- 
|  precations  and  threats  of  personal  vio¬ 
lence.  As  many  of  his  friends  gath¬ 
ered  around  him,  and  moving  him  in  a 
sort  of  hollow  square  to  the  space  in 
front  of  the  Speaker,  opened  in  front 
of  his  assailants  and  stood  guard  over 
him  while  he  arraigned  the  slave- 


Thaddeus  Stevens. 


ocracy  in  an  indictment  for  its  crimes 
against  humanity  surpassing  in  sever¬ 
ity  even  tha  g™at  arraignments  by 

hv  j 


Mr.  Sumner.  He  was  an  old 
proaching  <(),  on  whose  frame  and  fig- 
ure  time  was  already  making  sad 
■st  ork,  still  standing  erect  and  firm  as  a 
man  of  So,  calm  and  self-possessed  ;.s 
a  judge,  he  lashed  them  into  a  fury 
and  bade  them  compose  themselves  at 
their  leisure.  The  excitement  aroused 
by  his  fiery  denunciation  and  defiant 
scorn  beggars  all  description  and  can 
live  only  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
witnessed  it. 

Stevens’  Contempt  of  Rhetoric. 

He  had  no  stomach  for  mere  rhe¬ 
toric  and  never  omitted  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  stick  a  pin  in  it,  no  matter  how 
disastrous  the  collapse.  One  ocea¬ 

ns1  cal*  to  mind.  In  the  early  part 
ot  trie  war  two  foreigners  by  the 
name  of  Sacchi  joined  our  army 
They  were  very  unlike  and  in  no 
way  relatives  as  I  ever  heard.  One 
whe  \  yo,uns'  Italian  fancy  warrior 
who,  having  read  about  Lafayette 
came  over  in  a  Kossuth  hat  and  white 
plume  an  elegant  gilt-laced  blouse 
I*”*  ab?ut  with  a  gorgeous  belt,  at 
sword  with  studded 
vr  1  Toe  other  was  a  thrifty  New 
lork  dealer”  of  the  Chatham  street 

iHmd’  Tm  the  faculties  and  aspira- 
tions  of  his  race.  The  one  was  burn- 
I  int,  for  fame,  the  other  for  gain.  Each 
(took  to  his  affinity.  The  one  joined 

Frem°ni’s  staff  in  St,  Lords, 
the  othei  joined  the  army  of  horse 

contractors.  A  committee  was  very 

soon  investigating  scandals  in  horse 

s&'sr'1  ■»  •>»*«  3 

Mr.  Stevens,  as  well  as  the  com 
mittee,  getting  the  two  Sacchis  a  1U- 
H-e  ™IX6?v  and  feeling  called  upon  to 
rcpM  *uh  some  earnestness  wnat  lie 
thought  was  an  unjust  attack  upon 
his  friend  Fremont,  went  into  a  plain 
and  prosaic  but  strong  and  clear 
statement  to  show  that  General  Fre¬ 
mont  and  his  staff  had  had  nothing  to 
do  with  horse,  contracts.  In  the  midst 
I  iils  ulJP°elic  talk  about  horses  one 
| of  the  loftiest  of  all  the  rhetoricians  in 
the  House,  spoiling  for  a  flight,  inter¬ 
rupted  him  just  for  a  moment,  and  as 
I  everyone  supposed,  to  make  some  in¬ 
quiry  about  the  poor  horses.  But  in¬ 
stead  he  struck  a  stage  attitude  and 
away  up  above  our  heads  delivered 
witn  great  volume  and  excellent  mod¬ 
ulation  of  voice  a  little  prepared 
speech  on  the  Italian  Sacchi.  Here 
jit  is  without  any  of  the  scenic  anc 
stage  advantages  with  which  it  wa- 
delivered  to  the  audience  just  the 
intent  on  catching  thieving  hor 
contractors. 

“This  young  man  Sacchi  who 
named  here,”  remarked  the  orato 
is,  I  understand,  a  man  who  has  bee 
.decorated  for  heroic  actions  on  th 
battlefields  of  Italy  more  than  once 
man  who  came  here  following  the 
star  of  freedom  as  the  shepherds  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  and  went 
out  into  the  department  and  joined 
Fremont’s  staff,  not  for  pay,  not  for 
rank,  but  as  a  volunteer,  a  man  who  l 
came  her,  in  the  language  of  another 
to  crusade, for  freedom  in  freedom'  \ 
holy  land.”  ( 

Before  the  orator  could  safely  aligl 


rMr.  Stevens,  failTng^tcTseeV 
tion,  and  in  no  mood  for 
turned  upon  him  with  an  in 
voice  and  manner  and  ex 


.iT  care  what  stars  he  followed.  I| 
■•know  that  he  didn’t  follow  horse  con¬ 
tracts.” 

Orator  and  House  came  down  to¬ 
gether  like  so  many  rocket  sticks,  and 
the  one  Sacchi  was  never  heard  of 
more,  and  the  other  took  himself  out 
of  sight  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  Debater  Rather  Than  an  Orator.] 

Mr.  Stevens  was  a  debater,  not  am 
orator.  The  weapons  of  the  one  he; 
used  with  consummate  skill,  but  those 
of  the  other  were  comparatively  fee¬ 
ble  in  his  hands.  His  wit  wore  the 
keenest  edge  and  drew  blood  fearfully. 
His  sarcasm  blistered  and  his  irony 
tortured  beyond  endurance.  He  ex¬ 
celled  in  the  power  of  statement — a  [ 
faculty  very  rare  and  yet  most  effec- 
tive.  It  was  often  all  he  had  to  say, 
and  it  was  enough. 

Great  as  he  was  in  debate,  he  was 
not  fond  of  it,  and  never  sought  occa¬ 
sion  to  engage  in  it.  He  did  not  ever 
lie  in  ambush  and  take  an  opponent  un¬ 
awares,  nor  step  out  into  the  open  field 
and  lay  down  his  glove.  But  when  dis¬ 
cussion  had  arisen,  an  assault  had! 
been  made  and  debate  was  unavoidable,  • 
or  some  gigantic  wrong  was  impending 
or  some  unholy  plot  needed  to  be 
dragged  to  light,  he  did  not  shrink  orj. 
lag,  but,  taking  the  lead  as  of  right,  he  [ 
maintained  it  as  long  as  there  was  foe- 
man  for  his  steel.  On  such  occasions, 
he  seemed  to  have  the  power  to  impart 
something  of  his  own  tire  and  courage  1 
to  those  around  him,  carrying  majori¬ 
ties  by  an  unseen  magnetism,  and 
overcoming  opposition  by  storm. 

Tlie  Secret  of  His  Leadership. 

The  times  called  for  such  a  leader/ 
and  the  spirit  which  dominated  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  of  which  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  was  the  exponent  and  organ 
would  have  tolerated  no  other.  The 
people  had  already  been  educated  up  to  ' 
the  exigency  and  saw  clearly  enough 
the  causes  which  had  led  to  it.  What 
they  wanted  was  not  one  to  enlighten . 
or  convince  them,  but  one  who  could 
quicken  a  love  for  the  Union,  intensify! 
hatred  of  slavery  and  set  on  fire  the 
Northern  heart.  They  did  not  need 
conviction,  but  courage,  and  the  leader  , 
they  craved  was  one  who  had  these  l 
qualities  in  the  greatest  excess. 

They  found  him  in  Mr.  Stevens,  and 
he  led  them  along  these  lines,  with  a[ 
devotion  of  both  leader  and  follower 
which  has  had  no  parallel.  He  did  not  ; 
create  a  public  sentiment  and  then  lead 
it  to  results;  he  did  not  turn  minorities 
into  majorities  in  support  of  unaccept-' 
able  measures.  In  this  his  leadership 
differed  from  that  of  Clay  and  Calhoun,  i 
He  took  command  of  existing  majori- , 
ties  and  spurred  them  on,  sometimes  l 
almost  lashing  them  into  fury,  hut  1 
always  leading  them  into  the  very  F 
verge,  if  not  beyond  the  line  of  prac-  [ 
ticability  and  possibility.  They  were 
in  no  mood  for  any  other  leadership  ■ 
and  he  was  capable  of  no  other.  It  • 
was  fortunate  for  the  republic  that  the 
end  ever  uppermost  with  him  was  the 
true  purpose  of  all  free  institutions — j 
the  equality  of  men  before  the  law. 

Carried  Daily  to  the  Senate. 

His  influence  in  the  House  continued  ; 
unimpaired  to  the  end.  Indeed,  it  was 
never  more  marked  than  in  his  last 
werk — the  impeachment  of  President  j 
Johnson.  Although  in  feeble  health 
and  waning  strength,  at  the  command  | 
’  of  the  House  he  appeared  in  person  at  [ 
the  door  of  the  Senate  charged  with 
its  message  of  impeachment  of  the  f 
chief  magistrate  of  the  nation  for  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The  scene 
was  most  impressive.  Mr.  Sumner 
said  of  it  after  his  death:  ”1  doubt  if 
words  were  ever  delivered  with  more] 


effect,  when  broken  with  years  and 
decay  he  stood  before  the  Senate,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  and  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  impeached  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  in  office.  Who  can 
forget  his  steady  solemn  utterance  of 
this  great  arraignment.  The  words 
were  few,  but  they  will  sound  through  i 
the  ages.”  The  end  was  drawing 
near.  His  conduct  of  the  impeachment 
with  his  associates  appointed  by  the. 
House  was  his  last  work.  He  was  sol 
feeble  that  he  was  carried  dally  fori 
that  purpose  from  the  hall  of  the  House 
to  the  Senate  chamber  upon  the  shoul- 
ders  of  two  stalwart  messengers. 

I  Yet  it  was,,-  the  body  only  that  weak-' 
ened,  all  else  held  out  to  the  end.  With ; 
grim  humor  he  said  one  day  to  these] 
stout  and  hearty  men  as  they  were  bear-] 
ing  him  on  their  broad  shoulders  along 
the  corridors.  “Boys,  what  shall  I  do 
when  you  are  dead  and  gone?”  His  | 
strength  failed  him  in  the  delivery  of 
his  final  argument  for  the  prosecution,  ' 
and  its  reading  was  completed  by  one  of 
his  associates.  This  was  the  end  of  his  I 
work,  and  he  was  taken  to  his  sick 
bed,  from  which  he  never  rose.  Con¬ 
gress  adjourned  soon  after  and  left 
him  to  die  in  Washington  in  the  ab-l 
'  sence  of  the  body  over  which  he  had  ex¬ 
erted,  during  a  period  the  most  critical  I 
in  all  its  history,  a  controlling  influence! 
and  direction  unequalled  An  the  career! 
of  any  other  statesman,  ^he  directions  i 
of  his  will  were  strictly  followed,  and 
the  grave  of  the  great  commoner  is  j 
hardly  distinguished  from  the  others 
in  a  retired  private  cemetery  near  his 
home,  where  is  recognized  the  law'  of! 
his  life— the  equality  of  man  before  his 
Creator. 


From, 


Date, 


91  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

FATHER  DAVID  MORITZ,  OF  SALIS¬ 
BURY,  H0LD8  A  REUNION. 


The  Family  and  Friends  of  the  Kono* 
itenarian  Make  Merry  at  His  Home¬ 
stead  in  Salisbury— The  Old  Gentle¬ 
man  Recalls  the  Days  of  His  Youth/ 
Those  Who  Were  Pz*esent. 

The  Moritz  family  observed  yesterdayi 
(Nov.  1)  as  a  holiday,  it  being  the  91stanni-j 
versary  of  the  birch  of  old  Father  David 
Moritz.  Throughout  the  day  car  after  car 
on  the  traction  road  stopped  at  Bowers’ 
little  station,  on  the  Salisbury  road,  where 
the  old  gentleman  resides  with  his  adopted 
daughter,  Mrs.  William  Bowers.  Every 
year  the  anniversary  of  Mr.  Moritz’s  birth 
is  looked  forward  to  by  hosts  of  young 
people,  who  make  the  homestead  ring  with 
merry  iaughter.  A  family  reunion  always  | 
takes  place  on  the  old  gentleman’s  birth¬ 
day,  and  the  family  is  not  small.  Four! 
tables  were  set  yesterday,  with  twenty-one 
covers  on  each. 

An  unnsnally  large  gathering  graced 
Tr.  Moritz’s  home  this  year;  in  fact,  thei 


older  Mr.  Moritz  becomt'3  the  larger  his 
receptions  grow. 

;  Among  the  earliest  eallers  yesterday 
were  Henry  B.Luckenbach  and  Simon  Ran, 

£  Bethlehem,  old  time  friends.  A  Burn¬ 
er  of  friends  were  present  who  were  also 
ilebrating  their  birthday  anniversaries, 
were:  Levin  A.  Miksch,  TTyears  of 
;  Frank  H.  Boehm,  of  West  Bethlehem, 
•years  old.  and  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr. 
•britz  named  Joseph  Walpn  an,  of  South 
Easton,  who  is  88  years  old.  Mr.  Waipmau 
was  accompanied  by  his  son,  Samuel 
Walpman,  who  reached  the  age  of  62  years 
yesterday.  Surrounded  by  these  and  many 
other  good  friends  Father  Moritz  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  happy,  as  he  Is  enjoying  excel¬ 
lent  health. 

In  conversation  with  a  Star  reporter  Mr. 
Moritz  recalled  a  few  occurrences  of  hts 
boyhood  days.  He  was  born  in  Salisbury, 
withiu  a  stone’s  throw  of  his  present? 
abode,  and  he  recalled.'the  fact  that  when 
he  was  a  child  a  thick  wood  extended  all 
through  the  valley  as  far  as  the  Five 
Points,  in  this  borough.  He  has  often  seen 
Indians  tramping  along  the  road,  migrat¬ 
ing  from  one  place  to  another,  as  was  the 
j  custom  of  the  red  man.  The  old  gentle¬ 
man  has  chewed  and  smoked  since  a  boy 
[of  ten  years  of  age.  He  learned  the  trade 
of  a  carpenter  and  has  built  enough  houses 
[during  his  lifetime  to  make  a  respectable 
[town.  His  four  sons  have  all  followed  his 
[trade.  Mr.  Moritz  said  humorously  yes¬ 
terday  that  his  family  was  apparently  not 
[to  die  out,  for  there  were  additions  to  its 
ranks  every  year,  while  none  of  the  older 
ones  are  dying.  Mr.  Moritz  has  been  a 
{lifelong  Democrat,  having  deposited  his 
'first  vote  gfor  General  Andrew  Jackson,  in 
1828. 

[  A  very  pleasant  sociable  time  was  spent 
and  addresses  were-  made  by  Rev.  J.  M. 
Hartzell,  pastor  of  the  new  Reformed 
church  of  Bingen,  and  J.  A.  Yerkes. 
After  a  sumptuous  supper  had  been  par¬ 
taken  of  and  friends  began  to  depart,  Rev. 
[Mr.  Hartzell  closed  the  reunion  with 
[appropriate  religious  exercises. 

!  Among  those  present  were  Mr.  Moritz’s 
[four  children;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
[Moritz,  with  their  six  children  and  ten 
[grandchildren;  Mr3.  Matilda  Redline,  of 
[New  street,  this  place,  with  her  six  chil- 
Idren  and  eight  grandchildren;  Edward 
|  Moritz,  of  Fourth  street,  this  place,  with 
four  children  and  two  grandchildren;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Moritz,  of  New  street,  this 
place,  with  three  children;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Moritz,  of  Salisbury,  with  four  chil¬ 
dren  and  one  grandchild;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Bowers,  with  two  children;  Mrs. 
Sallie  Ueberroth,  Mrs.  D.  I.  Yerkes, Charles 
:  Rennig,  Mrs.  Michael  Ulrich,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
jO.  R.  Wilt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Ritter,  Mr. 
land  Mr.  D.  F.  Hittinger  and  two  children, 
[Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Kratz,  and  their 
daughters  Cora  and  Ruth,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Ross  and  child,  of  this  place; 
j  Mrs.  E.  Birt,  of  Easton;  Mrs.  William 
[Romig,  of  Reading;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
H.  Rice,  of  Allentown;  Burgess  and  Mrs> 
Oliver  Jacoby  and  daughter, Miss  Anna.jri’f 
Fountain  Hill. 
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A  CENTURY  100, 


interesting  Bits  of  History  of  the 
Local  Church. 


PATRIOTISM  ROSE  ABOVE  CREED. 


Many  of  tire  Msmtes  of  tha  lihat  ch  Were 
in  To uch  VTitft  tfao  Times  Thron^h  tha 
InJlaance  of  Such  Patriots  as  William 
Brrnry  and  John  Jaopson. 


an 


In  the  Moravian  for  November  is 
article  by  John  W.  Jordan,  entitled 
•Extracts  from  the  Dial  ies  of  the  Lancaster 
Congregation,  1775-1777,”  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  taken: 

The  diaries  of  Lititz,  during  the  troubles 
of  Test  Oath  Acts  and  service  with  the 
militia,  and  while  one  of  the  Continental 
hospitals  was  established  in  the  town,  are 
of  interest;  and  so  are  those  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where  the  church  was  occupied  for 
a  time  by  the  military.  Brother  Shewkirk, 
the  pastor  of  the  congregation  in  the  city 
of^New  York,  has  left  us  an  exceedingly 
valuable  record  of  royal  data,  covering 
the  whole  period  of  the  war.  The  diaries 
©f  Lancaster  lack  fullness  of  details  and 
omit  niuch  of  the  stirriug  events  which 
transpired  in  that  city;  this  I  ascribe  to  the  . 
conservatism  of  their  pastor,  Brother  Otto 
Erosstrup.  It  is  my  intention  to  review 
briefly  the  dimes  of  that  congregation 
tor  the  years  1775,  1776  and  1777,  and  to 
add  some  details  from  other  authentic 
sources. 

In  May  of  1775,  Brother  Krogstrup 
records:  “In  ttie  beginning  of  this  month 
it  was  very  unquiet  in  the  city,  as  the 
citizens  were  divided  into  various  com¬ 
panies  for  the  purpose  of  military  drilling, 
and  to  this  the  brethren  also  had  to  ac¬ 
commodate  themseives.”  In  a  letter  to 
Brother  Nathaniel  Seidel  he  states:  “Our 
brethren  must  submit  and  cannot  oppose 
tbe  general  current  of  affairs— even  money 
will  not  give  exemption.” 

On  December  10,  about  400  soldiers  ar¬ 
rived  from  Canada  and  occupied  the  bar¬ 
rack- 
Brother 

under  date  of  January 
firatyear  since,  I  have  commenced  the 


housekeeping  has  cotne  to  a  close,  I  willl 
briefly  inform  you  how  matters  stand.  | 
We  have  tried  to  be  as  economical 
as  it  was  possible,  and  still  we  arej 
behind  hand  from  one  fourteen  days  to 
the  other,  and  since  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  have  neither  bought  rum  nor  tobacco, 
because  we  saw  that  our  means  won  Id  not 
reach.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  often 
perplexed  to  know  what  to  do,  for  to  earn 
anything  at  the  present  time  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  .  .  But  since  our  members 
have  commenced  to  do  their  yearly  butch¬ 
ering,  they  have  frequently  sent  us  some- 1 
thing,  so  that  I  had  no  need,  for  some 
weeks,  to  buy  any  meat,  and  bence  I  re¬ 
duced  my  indebtedness  to  5s.  7d,  .-It  is  a 
little  irksome  to  put  down  every  pence 
that  one  gives  out.  but  because  we  are 
two  families  I  have  done  so  to  remove  all 
suspicion.  .  .  .” 

A  week  later  he  again  writes:  “As  to 
clothing  I  can  say  that  there  lias  bseu  no 
difficulty,  only  the  asking  for  it  is  a  little 
hard  for  there  are  so  many  trifles  one 
must  go  to  the  steward  for  .  .  In  this 
regard  we  had  a  different  arrangement  in 
Philadelphia,  for  there  each  one  received 
weekly  for  sustenance  6  shillings,  and 
each  one  yearly  for  clothing  £5,  or  to 
apply  it  to  whatever  else  we  might  desire, 
and  then  it  was  not  necessary  to  lay  every 
trifling  matter  before  the  stewards.  ”  On 
the  back  of  this  letter  Bro.  Hehl  has 
written:  “I  have  heard  that  the  stewards 
have  given  the  two  laborers  every  two 
weeL’S  3  shillings,  additional,  so  they  now 
receive  27  shillings  every  two  weeks 

“July  7  was  a  day  of  great  excitement, 
for  orders  had  been  received  for  the  militia 
to  prepare  to  march.  Of  our  brethren, 
ODly  one  communicant  brother,  two  re- 
1  ceived  brethren,  and  about  twenty  society 
)  members  marched.  There  were  more 
communicant  brethren  who  had  been  en- 1 
roiled,  but  the  companies  to  which  they 
belonged  were  ordered  to  remain  here  to 
‘  guard  tte  prisoners  and  protect  the  city.” 

Brother  Krogstrup  does  not  mention  al¬ 
together  the  names  of  five  members  of  bis 
congregation  who  served  in  the  field  with 
the  army  of  Washington,  but  from  other 
authentic  sources  I  have  beeD  enabled  to  . 
compile  the  following  list,  which  I  am 
aware,  however,  is  not  complete: 

Abraham  Dehoff  was  commissioned  a 
captain  in  the  Musketry  Battalion  of  Col. 
Samuel  J.  Atlee,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
on  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington,  on  the 
Hudson,  November  16, 1776.  He  was  ex¬ 
changed  on  April  28, 1778.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  “Committee  of  Observation” 
of  Lancaster  county,  in  1775. 

Privates  Frederick  Earttaffel  and  Lud¬ 
wig  Koch,  of  his  company,  were  taken 
prisoners,  at  the  same  time,  and  subse- , 
v  tiuently  exchanged. 

\  Andrew  Groff  was  commissioned  captain 
Y*.  a  company  of  militia,  July  16, 1776, 
T. his  company  reached  Philadelphia. 

-  served  in  New  Jersey  in  August  of 


1778,  and  in  1783  was 
of  the  Third  Battalion 
maDded  by  Col.  James  Boss. 

Sebastian  Graff  was  First  Lieutenant 
and  Matthew  Graff,  Second  Lieutenant  ot 
this  company  in  1776;  and  among  the  pri¬ 
vates  were  Philip  Hart  and  Marcus  Jung, 
Jr. 


John  Joseph  Henry,  a  son  of  Brother1 
William  Henry,  enlisted  in  Cap!  Matthew 
Smith’s  company,  Rifle  Battalion  of  Col. 
Thompson,  and  made  that  Memorable 
march  through  the  Maine  wilderness! 
under  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold,  was  taken' 
prisoner  in  Canada  and  subsequently  ex¬ 
changed. 

George  Graff  ([  have  failed  to  locate; 
his  company)  was  wounded  and  captured 
in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  did  not 
reach  his  home  again  before  January  of 
1777.  Among  the  other  brethren  who 
served  in  the  army  I  have  been  able  to 
identify  Adam  Rupert,  C.  Eberman,  Peter 
Graff,  George  Koch,  Nathaniel  Shee, 

-  Demutli, - Petri,  - LehD, 

ana - Rathfon,  _ _ _ 

Brother  William  Henry,  during  the  occu¬ 


pation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British,  en¬ 
tertained  at  his  house  on  Market  Square 
his  old  friend  David  Rittenhouse,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  State,  who  used  cne  of 

I  the  lower  rooms  for  his  office.  Another 
guest  was  Tom  Paine,  who  wrote  his 
Fifth  “Crisis”  in  the  room  he  occupied  on 
the  second  floor,  but  Ms  personal  habits 


became  so  objectionable  to  Sister  Henry 
that  he  was  requested  to  remove  else¬ 


where.  John  Hart  was  another  guest  for 
some  time. 

“On  December  22,”  continues  Brother 
Krogstrup  in  his  record,  “our  afternoon 
service  had  to  be  omitted,  as  it  is  so  very 
unquiet  in  the  city.  The  whole  miiitia 
met  at  two  o’clock  in  the  Lutheran  church* 
where  General  Mifflin  made  a  sharp  ad¬ 
dress  to  them  and  demanded  that  ail  of 
them,  without  exception,  march  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  whoever  would  Dot  obey 
might  expect  that  it  woffld  not  fare  weii 
with  them. 


“This  movement  of  the  militia  was  to  aid 
Washington  in  his  surprise  of  the  Hessian 
force  at  TrentoD.  On  the  evening  of 
January  4,  1777,  the  Hessian  prisoners 
(about  900)  anived  at  Lancaster  and  were 
quartered  in  the  barracks. 

,  “On  the  evening  of  June  4  (the  King’s 
birthday),”  states  Bro.  Krogstrup,  “about 
nine  o’clock,  there  was  great  noise  and  ex¬ 
citement  in  the  city.  The  prisoners  in  the 
Barracks  seized  the  guards,  took  away 


their  muskets  and  knocked  them  down  with 
clubs,  and  tried  to  effect  an  escape.  The 
bells  of  the  city  sounded  an  alarm,  drums 
'  were  beat,  and  the  militia  gathered  abouti 
the  barracks.  One  prisoner  was  killed  and: 
several  wounded.” 

The  month  of  July  was  a  sorrowful  one 
for  the  Brethren,  for  the  “Test  Oath” 
was  to  be  enforced,  and  many  people! 


'•’T* 


o  our  people,  it  is  a  source  of  | 

■  r 


■much  perplexity. Brother  Kiogstriip 
(advised  those  in  this  condition  “not  to 
j  act  contrary  to  conscience,  and  not  to  be 
(too  precipitate  in  the  matter.  Several 
brethren  who  are  in  fear  of  being  arrested 
coolc  the  0<uh.” 

J  Through  the  month  of  August  the  ex¬ 
citement  continued,  and  members  of  the 
(congregation  took  the  Oath,  “partly  out 
jot  fear;  partly  without  due  reflection  or 
through  being  persuaded  by  others,  who 
| are  indifferent  about  it.” 

|  During  the  first  week  of  September  the 
citizens  were  much  concerned,  as  daily 
j  reports  were  received  of  the  approach  of 
the  English  army  and  many  removed 
their  most  valuable  possessions  to  places 
of  safety.  When  the  news  of  the  Battle 
of  Brandywine  was  received  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  members  of  the  congregation  called 
on  Brother  Krogstrup  for  advice  as  to 
what  they  should  do,  and  to  ail  he  recom- 
!  “ended  “to  remain  quiet  in  their  houses, 
cling  close  to  the  saviour;  for  to  move 
(away  would  only  he  misunderstood  by 
those  who  were  not  friendly  to  us.” 

Mention  only  is  made  of  the  Assembly 
j  being  in  session,  the  arrival  of  toe  me  tu¬ 
bers  of  Congress  ami  their  departure  two 
(days  later  for  York. 

j  In  a  letter  of  Bro.  Krogstrup  to  Bishop 
(Seidel,  dated  October  13,  he  writes;  “The 
English  parson,  Barton,  sold  his  house  and 
(goods  here  to  his  son-in-lav/,  Zanzinger, 
(and  ieft  with  ills  wife  last  weektogoto 
(Boston  and  from  thence  to  Europe,  He 
refused  to  take  the  oath  to  abiure  the! 
King.”  ( 

■  On  the  afternoon  of  October  22,  fourteen 
brethren  under  a  strong  guard  arrived 
.from  Liticz,  where  they  had  been  taken  by 
force  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  and 
drill,  and  were  lodged  in  the  Quaker 
.meetinghouse.  Brother  John  Hopson  be- ‘ 
[came  their  surety  and  they  were  liberated 
until  the  next  day7,  ISome  of  them  passed 
ithe  night  at  the  parsonage  and 
(others  with  members  of  the  congre¬ 
gation.  Early  the  next  morning!, 
they  all  assembled  at  the  parsonage,1 
(when  Brother  Krogstrup  read  to  them  the 
j  text  for  the  day;  “Put  cn  the  whole  ar- 
|mour  of  Rod,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand 
jin  the  evil  day.”  At  10  o’clock  they  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  court  house,  aud  after  wait¬ 
ing  there  until  4  o’clock  were  told  to  re¬ 
turn  home  and  wait  until  they  receive  a 
(Summons  to  appear  again.  Many  Meimo- 
jnit-es  and  Hunkers  were  also  brought  to 
(the  city  and  lodged  in  the  Quaker  meeting 
(house.  Several  Mennonite  women  said  to 
one  of  our  brethren:  “You,  brethren,  pray 
jalso  for  us,  that  the  dear  God  would  help 
( us,  for  we  too  cannot  act  contrary  to  our 
(conscience.  ” 

“Several  of  our  brethren  had  to  pay  £42  ■ 
(because  they  did  not  wish  to  march  with Y 
the  militia;  and  guaids  have  been  placed  pi 
around  the  city,  so  that  no  one  can  leave  ‘ 
or  enter  it  without  a  pass.” 


On  November  15  the  Lord’s  b 
was  celebrated,  “for  the  Hist  tin 
seventeen  weeks,  owing  to  the  distress^ 
Jstate  of  the  country.” 

Ten  days  later  Brother  Krogstrup, 
writing  to  Bishop  Seidei,  states:  “A  num¬ 
ber  of  our  brethren  go  too  far  iu  the 
present  heated  war  times,  and  not  much 
is  to  be  done  with  them  till  they  be¬ 
come  more  reasonable.  The  people  are 
hard  pressed  on  all  sides,  things  belonging 
to  them  have  been  taken  out  of  their 
houses.” 

That  the  Lancaster  diaries  contain  so 
little,  record  of  those  members  who  de¬ 
clined  to  drill  or  enter  the  field  with  the 
■militia  or  refused  to  take  the  Test  Oath* 
ip,  in  my  opinion,  owing  to  so  many  of  the; 
members  being  “in  touch  with  the  times,” 
and  through  the  influence  of  such 
patriotic  members  as  William  Henry  aud 
John  Hopson. 


■LOCAL  LORE. 


SOME  EARLY  LANCASTER  RECORDS. 


Extracts  from  the  Diaries  Kept  by  the 
Moravian  Congregation  of  this  City 
During  the  Trying  Times  of  the 
Revolutionary  Period.  ' 


On  the  sixth  of  September  last  Jomf. 
W.  Jordan,  Esq.,  read'  before  the  Mora¬ 
vian  Historical  Society  some  verv  inter-  I 
esting  extracts  from  the  church  ’diaries 
kept  at  Bethlehem,  Lititz  and  Lancaster. 
Those  of  the  latter  place,  he  remarked, 
lacked  fullness,  and  omitted  much  of  the 
stirring  events  that  transpired  in  this  city 
during  the  (Revolutionary  period.  This 
Mr.  Jordan  ascribed  to  the  conservatism 
of  the  then  pastor,  Otto  Krogstrup.  He 
then  proceeds  to  review  the  diaries  of  that 
congregation  for  the  years  1775,  1776  and 
1777,  and  to  add  somo  details  from  other 
sources, 

*  **•*•** 

In  May,  of  1775,  Brother  Krogstrup 
records  :  “Iu  the  beginning  of  this  month 
it  was  very  unquiet  in  the  city,  as  the 
citizeus  were  divided  into  various  com¬ 
panies  for  the  purpose  of  military  drill¬ 
ing,  and  to  this  the  brethren  also  had  to 
accommodate  themselves.”  In  a  letter 
to  Brother  Nathaniel  Seidel  he  states  : 
“Our  brethren  must  submit  and  can  not 
oppose  the  general  current  of  affairs- 
even  money  will  not  give  exemption.” 


J  uue  5,  Brother  Matthew  Hehl,  from 
itz,  preached  iu  the  morning,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks  in  the  evening 
service,  said:  “The  Brethren  are  an 
apostolic  people  in  the  world,  and  have 
their  own  Frincipia,  from  which  they ' 
ought  not  to  swerve  in  their  hearts,  but 
should  manifest  themselves  among  all 
peoplo,  as  a  people  of  God,  who  firmly 
adhere  to  their  Principles.’" 

Brother  Hehl  again  visited  the  congre¬ 
gation  on  September  10,  and  conversed 
with  different  brethren  on  the  present  I 
condition  of  affairs, especially  in  reference 
to  military  drilling,  he  had  already  | 
seen  Brother  William  Henry  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any 
relief  could  be  given,  but  found  that 
none  was  possible,  because  numbers  of 
the  brethren  had  already  committed 
themselves  to  the  drilling.” 

On  December  10,  about  400  soldiers 
arrived  from  Canada  and  occupied  the 
barracks.  Brother  Unger,  the  assistant 
to  Brother  Krogstrup,  writes  to  Brother 
Hehl  under  date  of  January  23,  1778: 
“As  the  first  year  since  I  have  com¬ 
menced  the  housekeeping  has  come  to  a 
close,  I  will  briefly  inform  you  how 
matters  stand.  We  have  tried  to  be  as 
economical  as  it  was  possible,  and  still 
we  are  behind  band  from  one  fourteen 
days  to  the  other,  aud  since  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  have  neither  bought 
rum  nor  tobacco, because  wesaw  that  our 
means  would  not  reach.  1  must  confess 
that  I  was  often*perplexed  to  know  what 
to  do,  for  to  earn  anything  at  the  present 

time  is  not  to  be  thought  of . But 

since  our  members  have  begun  to  do  their 
yearly  butchering,  they  have  frequently 
sent  us  something,  so  that  I  had  no  need, 
for  some  weeks,  to  buy  any  meat,  and 
hence  I  reduced  my  indebtedness  to  5s. 
7d.  It  is  a  little  irksome  to  put  down  I 
evory  pence  that  one  gives  out,  but  be¬ 
cause  we  are  two  families  I  have  done  so 

to  remove  all  suspicion . ” 

A  week  later  he  again  writes  :  “As  to 
clothing  I  can  say  that  there  has  been  no 
difficulty,  only  the  asking  for  it  is  a  little 
hard,  for  there  are  so  many  trifles  one 

must  go  to  the  Steward  for . In  this 

1  regard  we  had  a  different  arrangement  in 
Philadelphia,  for  there  each  one  received 
weekly  for  sustenance  6  shillings,  and 
each  one  yearly  for  clothing  £5,  or  to 
apply  it  to  whatever  else  we  might  desire, 
and  then  it  was  not  necessary  to  lay  every 
trifling  matter  before  the  Stewards.”  Oil 
the  back  of  this  letter  Bro.  Hehl  has 
written  :  “  I  have  heard  that  the  Stewards 
have  given  the  two  Laborers  every  two 
weeks  3  shillings  additional,  so  they  now 
receive  27  shillings  every  two  weeks.” 

Bro.  Hehl  visited  the  congregation  on 
July  5,  and  in  the  evening  service  read 
the  circular  of  the  Conference  at  Bethle¬ 
hem,  which  contained  the  advice,  “  to  be 
|  still  and  quiet,  aud  wait  for  the  help  of 
\i  the  Lord,  and  otherwise  not  to  meddle 
v  with  the  state  of  affairs,  and  not  to  act 
contrary  to  their  consciences,  but  behave 
themselves  as  brethren,  and  walk  circum- 
pectly  aud  carefully.” 


July  T  was  a  day  <#"gr5at“exciteTuent, 
for  orders  bad  been  received  for  the 
militia  to  prepare  to  march.  Of  our 
brethren,  only  one  communicant  brother, 
two  received  brethren,  and  about  twenty 
society  members  marched.  There  were  ', 
more  communicant  brethren  who  had  1 
been  enrolled,  but  the  companies  to  which 
they  belonged  were  ordered  to  remain 
here  to  guard  the  prisoners  and  protect 
the  city.” 

Brother  Krogstrup  does  not  mention 
altogether  the  names  of  five  members  of  j 
his  congregation  who  served  iu  the  field  I 
with  the  army  of  Washington,  but  from  I 
other  authentic  sources  I  have  been  en-  i 
abied  to  compile  the  following  list,  which  i 
I  am  aware,  however,  is  not  complete: 

Abraham  Dehoff  was  commissioned  a 
captain  in  the  Musketry  Battalion  of  Col.  ! 
Samuel  J.  Atiee,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
on  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington,  on, 
the  Hudson,  November  16,  1776.  He 
was  exchanged  on  April  2d,  1778.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  “Committee  ofj 
Observation”  of  Lancaster  County,  ini 

1775. 

Privates  Frederick  Harttaffel  and  Lud-  j 
wig  Koch,  of  his  company,  were  taken 
prisoners  at  the  same  time,  and  subse- : 
quently  exchanged. 

Andrew  Graff  was  commissioned  oap-  j 
tain  of  a  company  of  militia  July  16, 

1776.  when  his  company  reached  Phila-  j 
delphia.  He  also  served  in  New  Jersey  k 
in  August  of  1778,  and  iu  1783,  was  made 
Quartermaster  of  the  Third  Battalion  off 
Militia,  commanded  by  Col.  James  Ross.  I 

Sebastian  Graff  was  First  Lieutenant,  I 
and  Matthew  Graff,  Second  Lieutenant  of  | 
this  company  in  1776;  and  among  the; 
privates  were  Philip  Hart  and  Marcus  [ 
Jung,  Jr. 

John  Joseph  Henry,  a  son  of  Brother! 
William  Henry,  enlisted  in  Capt.  Mat-| 
thew  Smith’s  company,  Rifle  Battalion  ofj' 
Col.  Thompson,  and  made  that  memor-i- 
able  march  through  the  Maine  wilderness;, 
under  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold,  was  taken! 
prisoner  iu  Canada  and  subsequently  ex- 1 
changed. 

George  Graff  (I  have  failed  to  locate  I 
his  company)  was  wounded  and  captured 
in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  did  not  I 
reach  his  home  agaiu  before  January  ofH 

1777.  Among  the  other  brethren  who, 
served  iu  the  army,  I  have  been  able  to, 
identify  Adam  Rupert,  C..  Eberman,  f 
Peter  Graff,  George  Koch,  Nathaniel  ! 

Shea, - Demuth, - Petri, - Lehn,  ] 

and - Rathfou. 

On  July  21  more  prisoners  of  war  ar-' 
rived,  “so  that  they  now  number  over 
one  thousand,  and  our  brethren  help  to' 
guard  them  night  and  day.” 

The  text  for  the  sermon  on  September 
8,  Exodus  33:  15,  16,  “was  applied  to  j 
our  brethren,  who  to-morrow  again  leave 
here  with  the  militia.  All  of  them  came 
and  took  leave  of  us — there  were  fourteen  j 
of  them.  One  brother  in  his  perplexity! 
about  leaving  drew  for  himself  a  verse  ini 
the  hymn  book,  for  his  comfort,  which 
fell  upon  “  Thou  art  my  shield  and  hiding  ! 
place,”  etc.  of  these  brethren  re- 

mied^on  Oj  *>0. 


“Brother  George  Seblosser  (a  promi¬ 
nent  merchant  and  -a  member  of  the 
[Brethren's  congregation  in  Philadelphia) 
j  arrived  with  his  children,  who  will  re- 
l  *nain  here  until  things  are  more  settled  in 
l  Philadelphia.”  Just  before  General 
Howe  captured  Philadelphia  Brother 
Schlosser  joined  his  children. 

Brother  vVilliain  Henry,  during  the 
occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British, 
entertained  at  his  house  on  Market 
Square,  his  old  friend,  David  >  Ritten- 
nouse,  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  who 
used  one  of  the  lower  rooms  for  his  office. 
Another  guest  was  Tom  Paine,  who  wrote 
I  his  filth  “Crisis”  in  the  room  he  occu¬ 
pied  on  the  second  floor,  but  his  personal 
j  habits  became  so  objectionable  to  Sister 
Henry  that  he  was  requested  to  remove 
i  elsewhere.  John  Hart  was  another  guest 
[lor  some  time. 

]  “On  December  22,”  continues  Bro. 
Krogstrup  in  his  record,  “our  afternoon 
service  had  to  be  omitted,  as  it  is  so  very 
unquiet  in  the  city.  The  whole  militia 
met  at  two  o’clock  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  where  General  Mifflin  made  a 
sharp  address  to  them  and  demanded 
that  all  of  them  without  exception, 
march  to  Philadelphia,  and  whoever 
[would  not  obey  might  expect  that  it 
would  not  fare  well  with  them.” 

This  movement  of  the  militia  was  to 
aid  Washington  in  his  surprise  of  the 
Hessian  force  at  Trenton.  On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  January  4,  1777,  the  Hessian 
prisoners  (about  900)  arrived  at  Lancas- 
Iter,  and  were  quartered  in  the  Barracks. 

January  12,  “A  number  of  our 
Manocacy  (Graceham)  Brethren,  who 
came  with  the  militia,  visited  us. 
Several  of  them  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
military  exorcises,  so  they  were  ordered 
to  take  their  shovels  and  axes. 

“Prom  New  York  two  of  our  brethren 
who  had  been  prisoners  there  came  home 
to-day.  They  could  scarcely  describe  the 
distress  and  misery  which  they,  together 
with  the  other  prisoners,  had  to  pass 
through  and  undergo.  Over  1,200  died 
of  hunger  and  cold. 

“  This  week  several  thousand  soldiers 
[passed  through  to  join  the  main  army. 
The  houses  are  filled  nightly  with  them, 

[and  many  of  them  had  no  stockings _ ” 

j  “On  the  evening  of  June  4,  (the  King's 
I  birthday,)  states  Bro.  Krogstrup,  “about 
nine  o’clock,  there  was  great  noise  and 
(excitement  in  the  city.  The  prisoners  in 
the  Barracks  seized  the  guards,  took 
away  their  muskets  and  knocked  them 
[down  with  clubs,  and  tried  to  effect  an 
(escape.  The  bells  of  the  city  sounded  au 
alarm,  drums  were  beat  and  militia  gath¬ 
ered  about  the  barracks.  One  prisoner 
was  killed  and  several  wounded.” 

The  month  of  July  was  a  sorrowful  one 
[for  the  Brethren,  for  the  “Test  Oath” 
was  to  be  enforced,  and  many  people  took 
it.  “To  our  people,  it  is  a  source  of 
much  perplexity.”  Bro.  Krogstrup  ad¬ 
vised  those  in  this  condition  “not  to  act; 
contrary  to  conscience,  and  not  to  be  too 
precipitate  in  the  matter.  Several  breth¬ 
ren  who  are  in  fear  of  oeing  arrested  took 
the  oath.” 


Through  the  month  of  August  the  ex¬ 
citement  continued,  and  members  of  the 
congregation  took  the  oath,  “  partly  out 
,  of  fear,  partly  without  due  reflection  or 
[through  being  persuaded  by  others,  who 
are  iudifferent  about  it.” 

During  the  first  week  of  SeptemDer 
the  citizens  were  much  concerned,  as 
daily  reports  were  received  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  English  army,  and  many 
removed  their  most  valuable  possessions 
to  places  of  safety.  When  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Brandywine  was  received  a 
large  number  of  members  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  called  on  Brother  Krogstrup°for 
advice  as  to  what  they  should  do,  and  to 
all  he  recommended,  “to  remam  quiet  in 
their  houses,  clmg  close  to  the  Saviour, 
for  to  move  away  would  only  be  misun¬ 
derstood  by  those  who  were  not  friendly 
to  us.”  J 

Mention  only  is  made  of  the  Assembly 
beiug  in  session  ;  the  arrival  of  the  mem- 
|  hers  of  Congress  and  their  departure 
two  days  later  for  York. 

In  a  letter  of  Brother  Krogstrup  to 
-Bishop  Seidel,  dated  October  13,  he 
writes:  “  The  English  parson,  Barton, 
sold  his  house  and  goods  here,  to  his 
son-in-law,  Zanzinger,  and  left  with  his 
wife  last  week  to  go  to  Boston,  and  from 
thence  to  Europe.  He  refused  to  take 
the  oath  to  abjure  the  King.” 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  22  four¬ 
teen  brethren  under  a  strong  guard  ar¬ 
rived  from  Lititz,  where  they  had  been 
taken  by  force  for  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  and  drill,  and  were  lodged  in  the  j 
Quaker  meeting-house.  Brother  John 
HoPson  became  their  surety  and  thev 
I  were  liberated  until  the  next  day.  Some 
I  of  them  passed  the  night  at  the  parsouao-e 
and  others  with  members  of  the  eoimre- 
Igation.  Early  the  next  morning  they  all 
assembled  at  the  parsonage,  when  Brothel 
Krogstrup  read  to  them  the  text  for  the 

day:  “Put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God  'W 

that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand  in  the  evil 
At  ten  o’clock  they  appeared  at 
the  Court  House,  and  after  waiting  there 
I  until  4  o’clock  were  told  to  return  borne 
and  wait -until  they  receive  a  summons  to 
appear  again.  Many  Mennonites  and  \ 
Bunkers  were  also  brought  to  the  city  ' 
aud  lodged  in  the  Quaker  meeting-house 
Several  Mennonite  women  said  io  one  of 
our  brethren  :  “  You  brethren,  pray  also 

for  us,  that  the  dear  God  would  help  us 
for  we  too  cannot  act  contrary  to  our 
conscience.” 

“Several  of  our  brethren  had  to  pay 
-4142,  because  they  did  not  wish  to  march 
with  the  militia;  and  guards  have  been 
[  placed  around  the  city,  so  that  no  one 
can  leave  or  enter  it  without  a  pass.” 

On  November  15  the  Lord’s  Supper 
was  celebrated,  “for  the  first  time  in 
seventeen  weeks,  owing  to  the  distressed 
state  of  the  country.” 

leu  days  later  Brother  Krogstrup 
writing  to  Bishop  Seidel  states:  “A 
number  of  our  brethren  go  too  far  in  the 
present  heated  war  times,  and  not  much 
is  to  be  done  with  them,  till  they  becomo 
more  reasonable.  The  people  are  ha-d 


1 


pressed  all  sides;  things  belonging  to 
them  bavo  been  taken  outoi' their  houses.” 

That  the  Lancaster  diaries  contain  so 
little  record  of  those  members  who  de¬ 
clined  to  chili  or  enter  the  held  with  the  j 
militia  or  refused  to  take  the  test  oaths, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  owing  to  so  many  of 
the  members  being  “in  touch  with  the 
times,”  and  through  the  influence  of  such 
patriotic  members  as  William  Henry  and 


It  Has  Been  Pointing  to  Heaven  for 
One  Hundred  Years. 


COMPLETED  A  CENTURY  AGO. 

Erected  After  Much  Trouble  and  Expense 

By  a  Struggling  But  Determined  Con¬ 
gregation— A  Lottery  Resorted  to 
for  Its  Final  Payment. 

Old  Trinity  church  to-day  marks  another 
page  in  her  long  and  eventful  career.  The 
Old  church  has  celebrated  many  anniver¬ 
saries  during  her  long  period  of  existence 
as  a  home  for  the  large  and  influential  con¬ 
gregation  who  now  worship  within  the  j 
.vails  of  the  building,  the  corner-sfone  of 
which  was  laid  one  hundred  and  thirty- ■ 
three  years  ago.  It  was  on  May  18,  1701, 
that  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  streuture 
was  laid,  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev. 
John  Seigfried  G  crock.  The  work 
of  building  progressed  slowly,  and 
it  was  not  until  February  ”7,  1766, 
that  Rev.  Gerock  anil  the  church  officers  in¬ 
formed  Dr.  Henry  Melchoir  Muhlenberg 
that  the  work  had  been  almost  completed, 
and  that  the  new  edifice  would  be  dedi¬ 
cated  in  the  following  May.  On  May  4, ! 
1766,  the  dedication  took  place  in  the  pres-| 
ence  of  a  large  congregation.  In  addition  j 
to  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  those  who  officiated  on 
this  occasion  were  Revs.  Nicholas  Kurtz,  j 
Stoever,  Schaum,  Kurtz,  jr. ,  Krug  and| 
Barton.  In  general  appearance  the  church 
from  the  foundation  stones  to  the  peak  of  the 
roof,  was  the  same  as  that  upon  which  we 
now  gaze.  The  interior,  however,  was 
n  bus  many  of  the  adornments  which  now! 
make  it  one  of  the  handsomest  churches  ini 
the  State  and  the  congregation  were  devoid 
of  many  of  the  comforts  which  now  sur¬ 
round  them. 


When  dedicated  the  church  was  without 

the  graceful  and  lofty  spire  which  has  for 
so  long  been  a  familiar  landmark  to  our 
inhabitants,  and  which  was  not  begun  for 
many  years  afterwards. 

About  the  year  1785  the  congregation 
began  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  steeple  on  the  church.  The  question 
was  debated  at  many  meetings  of  the 
church  council,  and  it  was  finally  decided 
to  build  it  providing  they  received  assur¬ 
ances  that  the  money  could  he  raised.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  steeple  would  cost 
£1500,  and  having  succeeded  in  secur¬ 
ing  over  *200  liberal  subscriptions,  the 
council  decided  to  begin  the  work  in  the 
autumn  of  1785.  They  elected  Frederick 
Mann  carpenter,  and  George  Lotman 
mason,  the  following  being  constituted  the 
building  committee:  Messrs.  Bernard  I 
Hubley,  Matthias  Schlaucli,  Jacob  Krug,| 
Valentine  Breneisen  and  Melchior  Rudisill. 

Work  was  promptly  begun  and  before  thel 
winter  set  in  the  foundation  walls,  seven 
feel  in  thickness  and  in  some  places  seven¬ 
teen  feet  in  depth,  were  raised  and  covered. 

In  the  following  spring  operations  were 
resumed  and  the  tower  was  carried  to  the; 
proposed  height  of  86  feet.  The  steeple! 
had  then  cost  of  £1,100  and  the  congrega¬ 
tion  began  to  doubt  their  ability  to  soon! 
finish  the  work,  and  nothing  more  was 
done  until  the  spring  of  1792. 

With  a  debt  resting  on  them  of  £1,100, 
the  congregation  in  1792  resumed  work  on 
the  steeple.  Two  Philadelphia  carpenters 
were  called  to  give  plans  and  furnish  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work.  They  did 
so  and  said  that  while  they  could  make  no 
accurate  estimate  of  the  cost,  it 
would  be  below  £1.500.  Then  it 
was  that  Mr.  Hubley  and  the  pastor 
urged  that  one  of  flic  stories  of  the  pro- 
posed  structure  be  left  out  because  they 
feared  the  congregation  could  not  cany  out 
the  plan  as  proposed.  The  rest  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  thought  otherwise,  however,  and 
resolved  to  go  on  with  the  work. 

In  the  spring  of  1792  work  was  again  re-j 
sumed,  and  the  frame  work  was  erected 
early  in  August  of  the  same  year.  It  pro¬ 
gressed  slowly  until  December,  when  opera¬ 
tions  ceased  again,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  Philadelphia  carpenters  who  had 
the  work  in  charge  failed  to  turn  up,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  remove  some  of  the 
scaffolding,  at  an  additional  expense. 

In  1794  the  carpenters  returned  to  work, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  completed  their 
task.  On  the  5th  of  September  the  four 
wooden  figures,  representing  the.  Evange¬ 
lists,  were  put  in  position.  On  October  3<», 
the  ball,  large  enough  to  hold  25  gallons 
was  elevated  to  its  proper  place,  and  on 
the  8th  of  December,  1894— exactly  one 
hundred  years  ago  to-day — the  painting 
was  finished  and  the  steeple,  reaching  a 
height  of  195  feet,  was  completed. 

When  the  work  was  finished  the  eongre- 
jmtion  were  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  £2,628, 
and  although  bells  were  anxiously  desired, 
it  was  insisted  that  they  be  not  purchased  i 
until  the  debt  had  been  liquidated.  Thel 
debt  was  not  entirely  wiped  out,,  however, 
until  about  the  year  1807,  and  then  only  | 
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after  the  congregation  hjjul  obtained  a 
license  from  the  State  to  establish  a  lottery. 

Although  the  steeple  is  one  hundred 
years  old  to-day  it  presents  the  same  hand¬ 
some  appearance  it  did  when  the  scaffold¬ 
ing  was  lirst  removed,  and  stands  to-day  a 
monument  to  its  builders  and  a  credit  to 
the  energy  of  the  congregation  who  pushed 


COMPLETED  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 
— 

Some  Interesting  Facts  About  the  Oldest  and 
Most  Notable  Landmark  of  the  City, 
which  Is  a  Century  Old  To-day — The 
Facts  Taken  from  the  Archives. 


I  The  date  of  the  completion  of  the 
steeple  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  was 
[December  8th,  1794.  This  handsome  ar¬ 
chitectural  work,  one  of  the  most  con- 
jspicuous  and  familiar  objects  in  the  city, 
irounds  out  the  completion  of  its  first 
jcentury, therefore;  to-day.  The  carefully 
preserved  ancient  archives  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  contain  the  record  how  substan¬ 
tially  the  structure  was  erected.  For 
nearly  ten  years  it  was  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction.  In  those  olden  days  buildings 
were  put  up.  to  endure  lor  centuries, 
hence  the  haste'with  which  modern  edit 
[flees  are  reared  was  then  not  in  vogue. 
'Mortar  was  allowed  abundant  time  for 
[thorough  consistency,  and  the  walls  of 
ithe  venerable  old  sanctuary,  plastered  in 
'l760,  have  not  a  single  crack  to  this  day. 

The  foundation  walls  of  the  steeple, 
seven  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  places 
V  seventeen  feet  in  depth,  wTere  raised  and 
j  covered  before  the  winter  of  1785  set  in. 

By  the  time  the  brickwork  was  com- 
j  pleted,  attaining  a  height  of  86  feet,  the 
sum  of  $5,500  had  been  expended  on  it, 
which  is  a  large  amount  for  the  compara¬ 
tive  poverty  of  those  early  days.  On 
Septemner  5th,  1794,  the  colossal  figures 
representing  the  four  Evangelists  were 
set  up  in  the  following  order  :  St.  Mat¬ 
thew  at  the  northeast  corner,  St.  Mark 
'  'at  the  southeast,  St.  Luke  at  the  south¬ 
west,  aud  St.  John  at  the  north  west.  This 
.arrangement  was  according  to  the  path  of 
the  sun,  from  its  rising  to  its  setting,  begin¬ 
ning  with  Matthew  as  the  first  in  the  East 
and  ending  with  John  as  the  last  in  the 
West.  On  October  30th  the  gilded  ball, 
j  large  enough  to  hold  ninety-five  gallons, 
was  elevated  to  its  position,  and  on  Decetn- 
!bor  8th  the  painting  was  finished  and  the 
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OLD  TRINITY’S  SPIRE. 


whole  work  was  completed.  The  height 
of  the  steeple  is  195  feet,  and  the  cost  of 
the  woodwork  was  nearly  $12,000. 

An  extensive  traveler  said  of  the  tower 
of  ChristChurch,  Philadelphia:  “  It  is 
the  handsomest  structure  of  the  kind 
that  I  ever  saw  in  any  part  of  the  world  ; 
unitiug  in  the  peculiar  features  of  that 
species  of  architecture  the  most  elegaut 
variety  of  forms,  with  the  most  chaste 
simplicity  of  combination.”  'If  this 
gentleman  bad  visited  Lancaster,  he 
would  have  seen  a  steeple  in  many  re¬ 
spects  similar,  and  in  some  respects  supe¬ 
rior,  particularly  iu  the  important  matter 
of  perfectly  symmetrical  proportions. 

The  only  time  this  spire  was  struck  by 
lightning  was  on  the  19th  of  July,  1842, 
though  fortunately  it  did  not  sustain  any 
greater  damage  than  the  breaking  of  the 
glass. 

The  chime  of  eight  hells,  an  exact 
octave,  presented  by  several  vestrymen, 
was  set  iu  place  on  May  25th,  1854. 

These  historic  reminiscences  will  be 
alluded  to  in  counection  with  another 
centenary  service  to  be  held '  iu  Old, 
Trinity  to-morrow — the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Gustavus 
Adolphns. 


.iB  Tin  mortar  Hero  king  it  was  who! 

,ved  the  life  0/  Protestantism  in  tbe  de¬ 
cisive  crisis  of  the  thirty  years’  war,  and  | 
the  festival  in  his  honor  will  be  a  world¬ 
wide  celebration.  Emjjpror  William  of 
Germany  has  issued  an  official  edict  which 
will  make  the  jubilee  a  great  occasion 
throughout  that  nation,  and.  Sweden,  the 
native  land  of  Gustavus,  will  not  come 
behind  in  extolling  his  memory. 

In  the  United  States  the  day  will  be  ob¬ 
served  wherever  the  Lutheran  Church  is 
known,  and  Lancaster  aspires  to  be 
second  to  no  other  city  iu  holding  such 
services  as  will  make  an  impression  on 
the  entire  community.  Each  congrega¬ 
tion  will  celebrate  the  festival  to-murrow 
morning  and  evening,  and  on  Monday 
evening  at  7:45  o’clock  a  combined  jubilee 
will  be  held  in  Trinity  Church,  under 
the  auspices  of  all  the  Luther  Leagues  of 
the  city.  The  music  will  be  led  by  a  joint 
choir,  and  the  addresses  will  be  delivered 
by  E.  Aug.  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Rev.  Theodore  E.  Schmauk,  of 
Lebanon.  A  life-size  portrait-bust  of 
Gustavus  will  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
pulpit  platform. 


From, . (J\.  /..S  St  f  41.. 


Centenary  ot  a  Church  Spire. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  December  8.— Trinity  Lutheran 
Church  to-day  celebrated  the  one  hundredth  an- 
r.iversary  of  the  completion  of  the  spire  on  their 
church.  Work  was  begun  on  it  in  1785  and  it 
was  completed  on  December  8,  1794.  The  spire  is 
195  feet  from  the  croud.  The  records  of  the 
church  show  that  this  spire,  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  State,  was  only  struck  by  lightning  once  in 
the  past  century.  That  was  on  July  19,  1842.  The 
only  damage  done  then  was  the  breaking  of 
small  windows  near  the  top  of  the  spire.  This 
church  was  built  in  1760  and  is  still  a  substantial 
structure. 


From, 


. Gh. ,  1 
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Bate,  /z: 


OLITINDIAN  DEEDS. 


A  Treaty  was  Made  at  Lancaster  in 
the  Year  1744. 


Instruments  Given  for  Land  Pur= 
chased  from  the  Aboriginees 


IN  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  STATE. 


Compiled  for  The  Inquirer  by  S.  M.  Sener. 

Tbe  following  are  tbe  deeds  for  the 
various  purchases  of  lauds  embraced 
within  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
dates  of  execution  of  the  same,  as  com¬ 
piled  from  the  law  books  ol  the  province 
and  state  on  tile  in  the  office  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  at  Barrisburg: 

Tbe  deed  for  tbe  iand  between  tbe  falls 
of  Delaware  and  Nesbaminy  creek  was 
executed  on  July  15,  1682. 

Tbe  deed  for  tbe  land  between  Penny- 
pack  and  Nesbaminy,  and  to  run  two 
day’s  journey  with  a  horse,  backward  intol 
tbe  country,  was  executed  ou  June  23,  i 
1683. 

Wingebone’s  release  for  lands  on  tbel 
west  side  of  the  Schuylkill  was  executed 
on  J  une  25,  1683. 

For  lands  between  the  Schuylkill  and’ 
Pennypack,  and  Schuylkill  and  Chester!: 
creek,  on  July  14,  1683. 

Kake  Tappan’s  deed  for'his  half  of  land 
between  Susquehanna  and  Delaware 
rivers  on  September  10,  1683. 

Macbaloba’s  deed  for  land  between  Del¬ 
aware  river,  Chesapeake  bay  to  falls  of 
Susquehanna,  on  October  13,  1683.  : 

Manghoughsin’s  release  for  lands  iul 
Perkiomiug  on  June  3,  1684. 

Richard  Mettammicont’s  release  of  land 
on  both  sides  of  the  Pennypack,  on  Dela¬ 
ware  river,  on  Juno  7,  1684. 

The  deed  for  laud  between  Penny- 
pack  and  Chester  creeks,  and  back  a  two 
days’  journey  from  a  point  ou  Conslio-I 
bockiu  bill,  ou  July  30,  1685. 

For  land  between  Duck  and  Chester! 
creeks,  back  as  far  as  a  man  can  ride  in  | 
two  days  from  Delaware  river,  ou  October! 
2,  1685. 

Acknowledgment  of  satisfaction  fori 
lands  between  Nesbaminy  and  Poques- 
slng  creeks,  and  back  to  bounds  of  the 
province  on  June  15,  1692. 

Colonel  Dougan’s  deed  to  William  Penn 
lor  lauds  on  both  sides  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  river,  from  the  lakes  to  Chesapeake 
bay,  on  January  13, 1696. 

Taminy’s  deed  for  land  between  Peunv- 
pack  and  Nesbaminy,  and  back  a  two- 
suuiiuer  days’  horse  journey,  January  5,  [ 
1697. 

Deed  of  Susquehanna  Indians  for  laud 
Ion  both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna  river,! 
next  to  and  confirming  Colonel  Dongau’s 
deed,  on  September  13,  1700. 

Ratification  ol  Dongan’s  deed  of  Septem-I 
13,  1700,  by  Susquehanna,  Sbawnese, 
otoinock  and  Couestogoe  Indians,  on! 
pril  23,  1701- 


menced  she  had  passed  three-score  and 
ten  years. 


land 


Release  of  Delaware  Indians  fur 
^  between  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna 
rivers  from  Duck  creek  to- Lehigh  hills, 

I  on  September  17,  1718. 

For  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Brandy¬ 
wine  creek  on  May  81,  1726. 

For  land  between  Lehigh  hills  and  Kif- 
tauning  mountain,  between  Schuylkill 
river  and  its  branches,  and  branches  of 
the  Delaware  river,  on  September  7,  1732. 

Land  on  both  sides  of  and  Including  the 
Susquehanna  river,  to  heads  ot  its 
branches  and  springs  running  into  same, 
and  westward  to  the  setting  sun,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  11,  1736. 

The  preceding  deed  to  include  lands  on 
the  Delaware  river  northward  to  Kittan¬ 
ning  hills,  on  October  28,  1736. 

Deed  confirming  the  walking  purchase 
as  far  as  a  man  can  go  in  one  and  a-half 
■  days  from  Neshaminy,  on  August  25, 
ll  1737. 

_  Land  from  Kittanning  to  Mahonoy 
mountains,  between  the  Susquehanna 
and  Delaware  rivers,  on  north  side  of 
Lechawaxen  creek,  on  August  22,  1749. 

Albany  deed  lor  lands  on  west  side  of 
Susquehanna  river,  from  Kittanning 
mountains  to  one  mile  above  mouth  of 
Penn’s  creek,  thence  north  and  west  as  far 

Z 

as  the  province  extends,  to  its  western 
boundaries,  on  July  6,  1754. 

Deed  of  surrender  of  part  of  1754  pur¬ 
chase  and  new  boundary  from  Buflaloe 
creek  to  Allegheney  mountains  to  western 
boundary  of  the  province,  on  October  23, 
1758. 

Nittany’s  deed  at  Fort  Stanwix,  com¬ 
monly  called  new  purchase,  on  November 
5,  1768. 

Pine  creek  declared  to  be  the  bouudary 

if-? 

pi  of  Fort  Stanwix  purchase,  in  1784. 

Lycoming  declared  to  be  the  boundary 
H  of  province  by  act  of  December  21,  1784. 

Forts  Stanwix  and  McIntosh  de- ds  fctr 
|  remainder  of  lands  in  the  commonwealth, 
M  on  January  21,  1785. 


From, . *- 
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106  YEARS  OLD. 


pi  i  * 

■■ 


Indian  session  of  lands  at  Presque  Isle, 
on  January  9,  1789. 

Purchase  of  triangle  lrom  the  United 
States  on  March  3,  1792. 


INDIAN  TREATIES. 


The  following  treaties  were  held  with 
the  Indians: 

At  Philadelphia  in  172S,  controversy  re¬ 
specting  boundaries  of  1718  purchase. 

Indians  dissatisfied  on  walking  pur¬ 
chase  and  treaty  held  at  Philadelphia  over 


JeUbrating  the  Anniversary  of  “Aunt” 
Hannali  Chard’s  Birth. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Chard,  familiarly  known 

“Aunt  Hannah,”  celebrated  her  106th 

birthday  at  her  home  in  Farrel,  New 
Jersey,  on  Saturday.  Aunt  Hannah  is  in 
perfect  health,  strong  in  body  and  sound 
n  mind,  and  personally  directs  h6r 
household  affairs. 

Mrs.  Cbard  was  born  in  1789,  at  Brandy¬ 
wine,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  her  maiden 
,  name  being  Mildenburg,  and  she  is  of  old 
Penn  Dutch  stock.  When  7  years  of  age 
she  was  bound  out  to  a  farmer  Darned 
Edward  Temple,  on  whose  land  the 
battle  of  Brandywine  was  fought.  She 
remained  with  Temple  until  18  years  ol 
age,  when  she  ran  away  and  came  to  New 
J  arsey.  At  the  age  of  22  she  was  married 
to  William  Chard,  at  Woodbury,  N.  J 
After  seventy-one  years  of  married  life 
her  husband  died.  They  had  twelve 
children,  all  of  whom  are  dead  but  three 
sons,  Joel,  of  Farrell,  aged  69;  William, 


of  Port  Norris,  68,  and  Jackson,  ©I 
Columbia.  Pa.,  61. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mrs.  Chard 
was  born  ten  days  before  George  Wash-, 
ington  was  first  inaugurated  as  president 
of  the  United  States.  She  was  a  sturdy 
little  maid  in  pinafores  when  Louis  XVI 
and  Marie  Antoinette  fell  victims  to  the 
French  Revolution.  The  war  ot  1812  and 
Napoleon’s  overthrow  at  Waterloo  found 
ber  a  married  women;  and  when  Jack- 
sen,  the  hero,  became  president,  she  had 
reached  middle  age.  She  was  getting  to 
be  an  old  women  when  the  Mexican  war 
broke  out.  and  when  the  Rebellion  corn¬ 


s'  I  the  same  in  1742. 

■  Treaty  at  Lancaster  in  1744. 


Albanv  treaty  in  1754. 

-  Wm 
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A  VENERABLE  HOUSE. 


The  Stone  Structure  Erected  by  the  Rounder 
of  the  Bailsman  Family  in  Lancaster 
County  Still  Standing — A  Good 
Illustration  of  If. 


We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to 
the  readers  of  The  New  Era,  to-day, 
an  illustration  of  the  stone  dwelling  house 
erected  by  the  original  Bausman  in  this 
county — the  home  from  which  sprang  all 
tnat  numerous  and  influential  family  by 
that  name  who  have  made  their  influence 
so  much  felt  among  us.  It  stands  on  the 
sloping  ground  close  to  the  works  of  Mr. 
D.  H.  Bausman,  at  Bausman  post  office, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  road  that  leads  to 
Millersville.  and  within  view  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  cars  that  run  that  way.  The  walls 
are  as  solid  to-day  as  when  built,  in  1775, 
Dy  Andreas  Bausman,  who  emigrated  to 
this  country  in  that  year.  It  stands  on 
the  farm  owned  by  Mr.  Philip  Bausman, 
and  has  never  been  out  of  the  possession 
of  the  Bausman  family  in  all  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  of  its  history, 
j  At  the  time  this  substantial  dwelling 
I  bouse  was  built  nearly  all  of  the  now 
fertile  acres  that  surrouud  it  were  covered 


THE  ODD  BAUSMAN  HOMESTEAD. 


with  timber,  and  the  wily  Indians  kept 
the  sturdy  settlers  in  constant  dread  of 
their  depredations.  Stealing  and  hunt¬ 
ing  seem  to  have  been  the  principal 
occupation  of  this  tribe  of  Indians,  as  the 


/ 


snear 


and  arrow 
which  have  been/  found  on  this  farm, 
from  time  to  time  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Baus¬ 
man,)  are  of  the  ;ype  used  by  hunters. 
Very  few  of  then!  are  “war”  arrows— 
that  is,  with  the\  sharp  curves,  hard  toj 
pull  out  of  a  wouid.  In  a  letter  written 
by  Andreas  Bailsman  to  Germany, 
March  21,  1775,  le  complained  greatly 
about  tbe  Indiai  s,  and  among  other 
things  he  stated  t$at  the  original  tract  of 
317  acres  had  beeii  bought  for  1,700  guil¬ 
ders — about  $250,  or  the  price  of  a  single 
acre  of  the  same  land  one  hundred  years 
later  on. 

The  mortar  in  this  old  stone  dwelling 
house  is  as  hard  as  cement.  The  logs 
are  of  oak,  and  the  chimney  is  of  brick, 
and  hiofn,  and  the  doors,  which  are  of 
oak,  have  ornamental  hinges.  Tne 
woodwork  is  painted  a  dark  red — put  ou 
probably  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  build- 
>ug  is  au  euduring,  almost  awe-inspiring 
monument  to  an  ancient  race.  An  old^ 
style  date-stone  above  the  door  bears 
this  inscription : 

“  Erbanet  von  Andreas  Bausman  und 
seiner  Hunsfrau  Eiizabett  B.  M.  im  vahr 
1775.”  J  “ 


A  spring  of  sparkling  water  bubbles 
up  on  one  side  of  the  basement  (“Fed¬ 
eral  Springs,”  the  waters  are  called). 
The  floor  immediately  above  this  water 
is  laid  in  a  mortar  composition,  showing 
that  the  old-time  builders  knew  how  to  ‘ 
keep  out  the  dampness.  Many  old  relics 
were  found  here,  some  years  ago  :  old- 
style  pictures,  apparatus  used  to  harvest 
wheat,  spinning  wheels,  etc.  These  re¬ 
mained  intact  and  in  the  building  for 
many,  many  years,  but  tne  latter-day 
generation  found  better  use  for  them, 
and  divided  most  of  them  among  the  de¬ 
scendants,  apd  now,  gaudily  decorated, 
they  form  ornaments  for  the  parlor  ana 
the  library.  The  door  (to  the  left,  be¬ 
low),  has  a  dozen  different  key-holes,  re¬ 
minders  of  the  days  when  the  prowling 
Indians  were  about,  necessitating  fre¬ 
quent  changes  of  the  location  of  the 
lock. 


The  Descendant?. 


Andrew  (or  Andreas)  Bausman  died  I 
childless.  J ohn  Bausman  came  to  America 
in  1802,  and  married  Elizabeth  Peters, 
sister  of  the  late  venerable  Abraham 
Peters.  He  was  a  Dephew  of  Andreas 
Bausman,  and  was  the  grandfather  of  D. 
H.  Bausman,  the  founder  of  Bausman, 
Pa.  The  sons  of  John  Bausman  were 
Andrew,  John  and  Abraham,  all  de¬ 
ceased.  From  them  sprang  all  the  other 
Bausnrans  of  Lancaster  county — a  num¬ 
erous  and  substantial  family.  Samuel  A. 
Bausman  was  the  father  of  John  A.  andj 
Samuel  B.  Bausmauj  tin;  insurance  ancT 
real  estate  agents  of  this  city,  whose 
venerable  mother  celebrated  her  eightieth 
birthday  on  Saturday,  April  6.  J.  W. 
B.  Bausman,  President  of  the  Farmers’ 
National  Bank,  is  the  son  of  the  well- 
remembered  Jacob  Bausman,  who  was 
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President  of  the  Farmers’  bank  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  or  more  It  would 

fill  a  volume— and  a  good-si^  L 

give  even  a  brief  biography  of  the ,  bans 
mans  of  Lancaster  county.  They  have 
been  prominent  landowners  tor  m. 
K  »Pc.ntor,  of  tin;., 
in  the  church  as  in  business  and  social 


illustration 


Bausmau 

11  USbl  »u>  v  *-»  —  " .  _____ —  I  I  rrmTr_-^.--.:.-T.Trgrj--~:- 

home,  in  this  country,  has  appeared  in  a 
newspaper,  and  it  will  be  looked  at  and 
enjoyed  with  more  than  ordinary  interest 
by  thousands  of  people,  at  home  and 

in  ®  r. k  •  v  *r?'j  ’ll 


From, . . 

,  r,  .  ,  'S.'  .  . '  \ 

Bate,  4A*1- 7  ■■■■%£- 


A-i  OUD  MORAVIAN  CHURCH. 


j  It  Was,  When  Torn  Down,  Three  Years  Ago, 
the  Oldest  Church  Building  of  Any 
Denomination  in  the  State. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  Lancaster 
county,  close  to  the  converging  point  of 
the  Coiebrook,  Marietta  and  Mount  Joy 
roads  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  ot  Milton  Grove,  in  a  secluded  spot, 
stood  until  within  a  few  years  the  oldest 
church  building  in  the  State.  The  church 
dates  back  to  the  year  1740,  and  it  had 
not  undergone  any  essential  modification 
since  it  was  erected,  and  displayed  only 
the  gentler  mutations  that  the  hand  of 
time  makes  before  it  annihilates.  The 
plain  exterior  was  weather-beaten  and 
gray,  but  still  firm,  aud  almost  sound 
enough  to  have  lasted  a  century  longer. 
The  building  had  little  pretension  to  ar. 


-cnitectural  adornment.  The  interior  of 
the  church  at  the  day  of  its  demolition 


was  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation. 
The  material  used  in  the  construction  of 
pews,  benches  and  floors  wore  yellow 
pine,  oak,  and  cherry.  The  iron  work 
was  of  the  most  primitive  description. 
The  window  panes  were  originally  im¬ 
ported  from  England  ;  size  six  by  eight 
inches  and  of  extraordinary  clearness.  . 

The  congregation  which  worshipped 
here  for  over  a  century  was  distinguished 
for  piety,  intelligence  and  high  social 
culture.  It  was  composed  largely  of 
wealthy  farmers  of  this  and  neighboring 
counties,  who  passed  away  many  happy 
hours  within  the  ancient  walls,  listening 
to  the  devout  exhortations  of  their  pas¬ 
tors.  It  comprised  many  families  ot  de¬ 
scent,  distinguished  alike  in  the  field,  in 
the  forum  and  pulpit.  During  the  colonial 
period  minister  followed  minister  in  rapid 
succession.  The  missionaries  sent  out  at 
that  period  were  Dot  all  worthy  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  mother  church.  More 
recent  history  of  the  church,  however, 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  former 
period.  The  last  ordained  minister,  the  (( 
venerable  Dev.  Peter  Bachler,  had  for 
many  years  ably,  faithfully  and  lovingly 
cared  for  his  flock. 

Count  Ziuzendorf  and  bis  coadjutors 
visited  this  parish  early  in  the  year  1741,  ' 
and  converted  to  their  faith  Jacob  Lishy, 
who  became  the  first  ecclesiastic  of  the 
creed  of  this  parish.  Immediately  after 
the  erection  of  the  church  on  an  eleven 
acre  tract,  granted  by  deeds  of  1740  aud 
1745  from  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn  to 
Francis  Leib,  John  Kopp,  JohnEtter  and 
Peter  Ricksecker,  on  record  in  Patent 
Book  A.,  vol.  xiv.,  page  476,  &c., ,  m  the 
record  office,  city  aDd  county  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  the  labor  so  propitiously  inaugu¬ 
rated  was  marred  by  a  lack  of  harmony. 
By  a  wrong  construction  put  on  the  first 
title  deed,  t.ne  major  part  of  those  who 
erected  the  church  forcibly  dispossessed 
the  Moravians  of  the  pulpit.  In  1 145  the 
second  title  deed  from  the  Penn  family 
confirmed  to  the  Moravians  the  eleven 
acre  tract  and  all  its  improvements.  I  be 
building  was  then  in  its  renewed  state 
dedicated  by  Bishop  Matthew  Ilehl,  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1753.  ,  , 

In  1752  the  first  resident  minister  took 
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by  Bishop  J.  de  Watteville,  J.  F.  Cam- 
dent  ministers  were  Anthony  Wagoner, 
J.  Schweishaupt,  John  Rothe  and  John 
Martin  Beck,  the  latter  being  the  f  ather 
of  the  late  John  Beck,  the  pioneer  edu 
cator  and  factor  of  the  Lititz  Academy 
In  1754  a  Synod  was  convened  in  the 
Church  and  annual  visitations  were  held 
merhoff,  Peter  Boehler  and  Christian 
Henry  Rauch.  The  following  were  part 
of  the  congregation  in  1740  :  Jacob 
Lishey  and  wife,  John  Etter  and  wife, 
John  Kopp  and  wife,  Peter  Ricksecker 
and  wife,  Frederic  Stoler  and  wife, 
Nathan  Baumgardner  and  wife.  Abraham 
B'redierick  and  wife,  Peter  Schneider  and 
wife,  Rudolp  Kucatzle  and  wife, 
Gotlieb  Kuntzlv  and  Verona  Ley- 
joldt.  Their  names  indicate  that  they 
were  of  Swiss  or  German  origin,  and 
were  undoubtedly  immigrants  from  those 
countries.  There  was  also  Albert  Fran¬ 
cis,  from  Zweibrucken,  Holland,  who 
met  with  a  violent  death  on  June  26, 
1756,  while  plowing  on  the  Fisher  farm 
near  Swatara  Creek,  where  he  was  cap- 
meed,  scalped  and  cruelly  tortured  to 
death  by  the  Indians. 

For  over  a  century  this  church  had 
been  the  channel  through  which  there 
had  flowed  a  constant  stream  of  life — 
rising  in  the  cradle  and  emptying  in  the 
grave-— but  its  doors  are  now  forever 
closed  and  as  silent  as  the  graves  around, 
and  no  longer  are  they  thrown  open  even 
to  admit  the  last  rites  of  the  Church  to 
the  remains  of  some  former  worshipper  of 
this  fold. 


A  »unaay-scnoo 
necsion  with  the  Church  by  the  Moravians 
and  had  an  uninterrupted  exist- 
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in  1742, 

ence  until  1757.  There  is  evidence,  too, 
that  one  was  carried  on  here  in  1771,  and 
later.  The  late  Rev.  A.  B.  Hamilton,  of 
Scotland,  and  more  recently  of  Lititz, Pa., 
who  visited  the  Church  in  1875  and  ’76, 
states,  upon  good  authority  of  old  records 
in  the  possession  of  the  Moravians,  that 
‘‘Rev.  Jacob  Lishey,  a  pastor  of  tho 
Donegal  Moravian  Church,  (Mount  Joy 
was  then  included  iu  the  former  township) 
was  accustomed  to  meet  the  youth  of  his 
congregation  on  Sabbath,  not  merely  for 
catechetical  exercises,  but  for  recitations 
from  the  Bible,  accompanied  by  familiar 
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instructions  suited  to  the  capacit  ies  of  the 
young.  In  this  exercise  he  was  frequently 
assisted  by  members  of  the  church.” 
Rev.  Lishey  was  pastor  in  1744,  and  if  the  | 
Sabbath-school  existed  during  his  pas¬ 
torate,  as  there  seems  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  the 
state. 

The  first  school  in  the  township  was 
established  by  the  Moravians  in  1760  and 
held  in  this  church.  It  was  kept  in  exis¬ 
tence  for  many  years,  hut  finally  was  dis¬ 
continued  lor  want  of  support. 

The  late  veuerable  Henry  Ishler,  of 
Milton  Grove,  one  of  the  most  indefati¬ 
gable  and  persistent  Sunday-school  advo¬ 
cates,  organized  in  this  church  in  1870,  a 
large  and  interesting  union  Sunday-school, 
which  flourished  uninterruptedly  lor  a 
period  of  ten  years.  During  his  incum¬ 
bency  as  Superintendent,  he  showed  rare 
executive  ability  as  a  leader,  and  by  his 
endeavors  the  school  became  possessed 
of  a  fine  Sunday-school  library.  After 
his  retirement  in  1880  the  school,  to  the 
regret  of  the  community,  went  out  of 
existence.  About  the  same  year  (1870) 
the  Evangelical  creed,  whose  member¬ 
ship  were  limited  and  without  any  church 
building  iu  this  locality,  began  holding 
their  services  every  lour  weeks  in  this 
antique  church  and  occupied  it  until  18S8. 
This  was  the  last  regularly  organized  Re¬ 
ligious  congregation  that  worshipped -.in 
this  old  church. 

Many  a  sublime  homily  upon  themutlk-. 
bility  of  human  things  is  written  in  stone  ; 
but  few  more  fraught  with  interest  than 
tho  Old  Moravian  Church,  which  was  de¬ 
molished  in  1892,  aro  to  be  found  in  this 
county — at  least. 
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